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ADVERTISEMENT. 



COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

The benefits that may be expected to reralt from the recent 
enactments of the legislature, providing for the establishment 
of a library in each school-district throughout the State, for the 
especial use of the scholars and teachers, are so obvious, that to 
point them out would be superfluous. The undersigned would, 
therefore, solieit the attention of the pubhc to a very few re- 
marks only upon this proposed undertaking; the object of 
which is, to meet the -provisions and intent of that enactment. 

It will be seen, that in their contemplated arrangements for 
the preparation of the Ccnnmon School Library, the publishers 
have thought it expedient to furnish two sets of works ; one for 
the particular use of youthful readers, and the other for those of 
more advanced age. These are denominated the First and Sec- 
ond Series ; and the utmost care will be taken to secure not 
only the general usefulness and interest of the entire collection, 
but also a proper discrimination, both of subject and manner, in 
the respective parts or divisions. Care will be taken through- 
out, to give the work, w far as vi desirable, cr •^cnaistent with 
the universality of ^ci2hce, u distinciive ^mericau character; 
the subjects will either be such. as have no connexion with na- 
tionality, or, if they have such .connexion, it will be only with 
the history, natorel historyi cyr social, moral, or political condi- 
tion of the United Ssate^. U will clso te a purpose with the 
publishers to have in the L4l>iaty a ni&i&riiy of volumes writ- 
ten by American authors. All the works will be carefully ex- 
amined, and, if necessary, adapted by judicious editors, so as to 
ensure their perfect fitaess to be read and studied by those who 
are to constitute a large portion of the American people. 

A number of works of great interest, from the pens of dis- 




ADVERTISEMENT. 

tingoUhed authors, are now in preparation, which will be IDCOt 
poraled with the Common Schuul Library at an eatly day; 
among which, the publishers take pleasure in announcing a 
"Life of General Washington," by Jjheb K. Piui-dino, Esq., 
now in their press; and they take this opportunity lo invite 
■nthon generally to piepare for the Library works on such 
American Bubjecla aa will be appropriate and advantageous 
lo the tihjecta of ihe publication. 

The undersigned beg leave to otier the following report and 
resolution lo the notice of the public, anirej^iecially of the bu- 
perintendents and trusteBa of the common schools throughout 
the State, with the assurance that it will be their study lo main- 
Iain the character throughout the whole of each serioa, therein 
ucrihed to the conunencement of the Urst. 

HARPER Ac BROTHERS. 
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PREFACE. 

Ths Author does not propose an elaborate explanation, nor an 
MH>logy of any kind, for tbe benefit of the following work. If it 
«^»8olutely requires either, be must even be content to have written 
It in vain, as no statement or argument can give it any degree of 
vitality or popularity in the one case or in tbe other. 

He has regarded it, historically, as an act of mere Justice to tbe 
nme and the memories of many wise, brilliant, brave and gene- 
n>U8 men,>-patriots, orators, wanrlon and statesmen, — ^who ruled 
over barbarian communities, and were indeed themselves lmrba> 
rtans, but whose influence, eloquence and success of every descrip- 
tion were thertfore but the nobler objects of admiration and the 
Worthier subjects for record. Nor can Philosophy look upon them 
without preclilection. Comparatively uuopinionated and unaffect« 
^ as they were,— governed by impulse and guided by native 
wnw,— owing little to circumstances, and strugglini^ much amidst 
^ a«un8t them, — ^their situation was the best possible for devel- 
l^ng both genius and principle, and their education at the same 
pne the best for disclosing them. Their Lives, then, should illus- 
*^ the true constitution of man. They should have, above all 
otQtfr history, the praise and the interest of * philosophy teaching 
•y example.' 

The strictly moral inducements which have operated on the 
Author's mind, must be too obvious to require dissertation. We 
^^^t and our Fathers owed, too much to the Indians, — too much 
Jl^ man to man. — too much from race to race, — to deny them the 
HOor restitution or hlstovical justice at least, however the issue may 
°ave been or may be with themselves. Nor need it be suggested, 
■n I "^I^Bbness alone might dictate the policy of a collection 
■ucb as the Author has endeavored to make this, were it only for 
|Qe collateral light which it constantly throws on the history and 

^Jpaphy of our own nation. 
.Nothing of the same character is before the public. What may 
°^ called an Indian Biographical Dictionary has indeed recently 
of 'ki^'^> ^"^ '^ ^^^^ '^® Author has eladly referred in the course 
' nii researches ; but the extreme difficulty of doing justice to 
j"^ individuals of the race, and at the same time to oU, may be 
^lerred from the fact that the writer alluded to has noticed such 
^Q as Uncas in some six or eight lines, while he has wholly 
pUUtted characters so important as Buckongahelas, White-eyes, 
'Po, and Occonoetota. On these, and on all their more eminent 
^^trymen, the Author has intended to bestow the notice they de- 
7\^e, bv pusing over the vast multitude distinguished only by 
^tached anecdote, or described ooly in general terms, 
wjr' ^"^> conscious of many imperfections, but also conscious of a 
^f^nuous exertion to render them as few and small as might be, 
^ Author submits the Biography to the public, and especially to 
r^ candor of those whoee own labors, if not the results of them, 
«v J^iown tbem the essential fallibility of every composition 
I^H uiis. He will have reason to be satiilled if it do good, as be 
^' Uiundly be gratified if it give pleasure. 
*«on, Sept. 10, J832. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tkb Indian tribes of Virginia at tiie date of the Jameitown 
tettlement: their names, numbers and power— The Pow- 
hatan confederacy — ^The Indian Village of that name— 
Powhatan — ^The circumstances of the first interview be- 
tween him and the English — OPECHAitOANouoR, his 
brother— OpitchifNin— Reception of Captain Smith tr^ Pow- 
hatan — ^Interposition of Pocahontas in his favor— Second 
visit of the colonist*— Third visit, and coronation— Enter- 
tainment of Smith by Pocahontas — Contest ^f ingenuity 
between Powhatan and Smith : and between the latter and 
Opechancanough— Smith saved again by Pocahontas— Politi- 
csil manoeuvres of Powhatan and Opechancanough — Smith's 
return to Jamestown. 

At the date of the first permanent settlement 
effected within the limits of Virgmia. and for an un- 
known period previous to that date, the country from 
the sea-coast to the Alleghany, and from the most 
southern waters of James river to Patuxent rirer, 
(now in the state of Maryland) was occupied by three 
principal native nations. Each of these nations was 
a con^eracy of larger or smaller tnbes ; and each 
fribe was suDdivided into towns, families or clans, 
irho lived together.* The three general names by 
which these communities have been ordinarily 
known, are the Mannahoacks, the Monacans and 
die Powhatans. 

* Jefleraon's Notes on Virginia. The author has apparently^ 
intended to vw the word family in its most enlarged sense. 
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Of these, llieuvo foiiiiT [niKliI be cnlled highlani 
or mountain Iiidmns. TJity oil lived upon the bank 
of the various BtiiaJl FtreaniH wliieh water the hill; 
counin' between tlic fulls of tlio Ailnntic rivere ani 
the Allegliany riiigp. The Mnuiiuhoaeks coDBistei 
of eight tiihep, five of wliii'h wi're loeolpd betweei 
the Potomao diu] Hn;)|iiiiisnnoc, and three betweei 
the laet )i;iiih'iI rliM- iiud fh.; York. Of the fivi 
tribes of th.; yhnm.-m<%- I wo u.To h.-tweeii the Yorl 
and Jnmiw, iiiiil iliicc r>\|iTirtn! sniiihivard from thi 
James tn rlie l""(i"|i,rir - d' ( Vin>hrin. The una 

powerful ri'-| i ■ ■ ■ ■ i ••■ > iL'lit mid of the five— 

the Manjiaii'i:' '■!• ■iiii''aus, properly bi 

called — secin ■ .1 mvji names to thi 

entire imlion .■!■ ri.ni. J. in', nl' wliidi they wen 
members. Ttn.' fannrr trihi: iiccupied chieflywha 
are now Slafibrd and Spotsylvauia counties. Thi 
latter resided upon James river above the ^Is. 

The Powhotan nntioii inhabited the lowland tract 
BXtending laterally from the ocean 10 the folia of tbi 



rivers, and fl'oiH Carolhia n 


m tlie south to the Pa 


tuxent on the nonh. This c 


otnprised a much largei 


number of trihrs tlinn i>iil 


1.T of the others. Ai 



many as ten "f tlii-ni firu'linlinir the Tnuxenenls 

whose ejiirf ii -1,1 ■. i- ilnmt Mount Vernon 

were settled i" < '< 1 i'<' :if and Rappohan- 

nocf Five i.'ii' ■ ■ ri\iN>ii the Rappahan- 

DOC and Y<)rk : ■ il lii I" 1 u ■ i-ii Hn' York and Jamea 
and five bi^twcpii tlio JiniiL-s uiid the borders of Caro- 
lina. Beside these, the Arcohanocks and Acco- 
macks, on what is callril the Eastern Shore (of 
Chesapeake Hay) liavc also beeu considered a part 
ofthiB nation. 



• It niav Iffi «-e1l 10 lake IbU occasion 


fol>serving,lhUlte 


aulhor's only rule in die orthogmphy of 1 


ndiao(ermfaB>bcai 


to follow Hhal au|i«irs 10 lie l]ic most api 


>roied usage. Sliii 


UH9 M^nukioH, fiKicud of Mooncan;. 




+ Both IlBse rive« lave derived their n 
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INDIAN BIOGRAPHY II 

The territory occupied by the wliole of this great 
confederacy, south of the Potomac, comprehended 
about 8,000 square miles. Smith tells us in his faii- 
tory,* that within sixty miles of Jamestown were 5,000 
natives, of whom 1 ,500 were warriors. Mr. Jefferson 
has computed tlie whole number of Powhatan war- 
riors at 2,400, which, according to the proportions 
betTveen Smith's estimates (being three to ten) would 
give an entire population of 8,000, or one to each 
square mile. 

This calculation is probably quite moderate enough. 
It would leave an average of less than one hundred 
warriors to each of the thirty tribes. But we find it re- 
corded by an early wTiter, that three hundred appear- 
ed under an Indian chieflain in one body at one time, 
and seven hundred at another ; all of whom were ap- 
parently of his own tribe. The Chickahominies alone 
had between three hundred and four hundred fight- 
ing men. The Nansamonds and Chesapeaks showed 
on one occasion a force of four hundred. And when 
Smith ascended the Potomac, in June 1608, though 
he saw no inhabitants for the first thirty miles, he 
had scarcely entered " a little bayed creeke towards 
Onawmanient (now Nominy) when he found all the 
woods roundabout layd witli ambuscadoes to the 
number of three or four thousand Savages, so strange- 
ly paynted, grimmed and disguised, shouting, yelling 
ana crying as so many spirits from hell could not 
have shewed more terrible." 

It is well known that the valiant Captain was 
wont to express his opinions in strong terms, but he 
has rarely been detected in any great inaccuracy. 
And the circumstances of this case are in his favor ; 
for it has been truly remarked, that the Powhatan con- 
federacy inhabited a country upon which nature had 

* A work of which the value is well known to all readers 

of the early American history. The title is — "The Trye 

Travehi, Adventures and Observations of Captains loVm ^iea^ 

in Europe, Asia, A£rieke and America, begmmn^ «X>o\rt. ^* 

wtene 1698, aad continued to this present 1629.** "We co^ 

Amu the London edition of the date last named. 




beaioweil slagular ndvanta^B. Unlike the natiTMof 
more northern regions, ihRy suffered little from cold, 
and lees &oia famine. Tiiuir scttlumeuts were moM- 
ly m the banks of James, Elizabeth, NansaiiKHuL 
xortL and Chickaiiominy rivers, bU which abounded 
with the moEt delicious fish and fowl. In his Poto- 
mac expedilloD, Smith met with " that aboundance of 
fish, lying so [hicke with Iheir heads above ihe water, 
aa for want of nets, (our barge driving amonget 
them) we attempted to catch them unih afryiTtg-paa.' 
And tiiough the captain naturally eaougn concluded, 
after some trials, that this was a poor inetriimentfar 
hie purpose, he persists in adding that " neither bett^ 
fish, more |>lemie, nor more varietie for small fish, hod 
any of I'S eucr scene in any place bo swimming in the 
water — but they are not to be caught with frying- 
pans/' Hi: fuiiiid [be etiugrays in sunli abundance 
amoDg the reeda at llio moiitii of the Rappabannoc, 
tliat he atiiiised himself by nailing (hem to the 
prounil Willi his sword: " and thus," he observes, "Wfl 
toiike Ttioroiii ovimehourethan wecouldeateinad^." 
Vast i]iL.iLi[itios of ciirn, too, yearly rewarded evM 
the simple a{;riLiiliiii- .1 1.. ■ IihIkuis, U^stowed as it 
waa upon the L)'--' , . iMiissoil. " Great 

heape3''of it \u 1 ■ 1 . I'Jitun, "and then 

they brought iiiici \i 1,1- iiii.,i -, wild fowle, bread 

and what elw; iln;v Li.il." In (imic uf his captivitiea, 
or his viaita among ihu uutives, did the captain ever 
suffer from want of Ibod ; and he often brought off 
bis boat and his men laden with plenty. The Nan- 
aamonds gave him 40U baskets-full at one time. Th« 
Chickaliominies, though they complained extremeh 
of their own wants, yet " frauglitcd" him with 
hundred btisliels. The woods furnished anothfl 
inexhaustible supply bothof finitsaud game: sothai( 
on the whole, it is very easy to bi;iicve, that a coo- 
fflderably greater population than Mr. Jefferson's ead- 
mate aupposea, might have subsisted without mudi 
difficulty on the BoiTthey are known to have occmned. 
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tre informed in another passage, ^ the rivers became 
10 covered with swans, geese, duckes and cranes, that 
we daily feasted with good bread, Virginia pease, 
pumpions and putchamins,^ fish, fbwle, and diverse 
sorts of wild beasts, so fat as we could eate them ; so 
that none of our Tuflafifaty humourists desired to go 
fin: England." On one occasion, when Smith under- 
took an exploring tour into tho interior, late in the 
■eason, a violent storm obiigc^d him and his men to 
ke«p Christmas among the suvuges. ^ And we were 
never more merry," he relatcH, "nor fiid on more 
plenty of good oysters, fish, flesh, wild fowle and 
good bread, nor ever had better fin'^ in England." In 
a peacefiil interval of a few montlis, which occurred 
during the next seoson, the Indians are said to have 
brougnt into Jamestown more than u hundred deer 
and other beasts daily for several weeks. 

It is evident, at least, that the Powhatnn confederacy 
must have been among the most nuincrous on the 
continent It was warlike too ; un<i though the situa- 
tion of the Mouacans and Mimnahoucks among the 
hills of the back country protected tiiem in some 
measure, yet nothing but u union of these two nations 
could assure them of security against their more 
powertiil neighl)ors on tho count. 

The PowhatauH proper, wlio gave their own appeN 
faition to tlie confederacy of which they won? lead- 
ing members, were located in what is now Henrico 
county, on the banks of the James river, and at the 
distance of about two days' journey from the English 
■ettlement at its mouth. The principal chief— or 
emperor^ as the old historians style him — of the thirty 
trioes of the nation, was found by the first colonists 
rending witli these Indians, and is believed to have 
been one of their number by birth. His proper name 

* A ipeciei of indinsnouA plum, wliich is elsen^iere described 
at growiBg to a considerable height, with fruit like a medlai; 
flnt graen* then yellow, and red when ripe. " If it be not 
ripe, it will draw a man's mouth awry with mucb torment. U 
ripe, it if delicioui as an apricot." 

B 
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wns WahuJisonacoQk. ili" had that iif PowHATAfr, 
by which he lias heeii geHerully deBigtiateil, from the 
towu HO callpd, whi(!h wne the cliief sp^t ac J metrop- 
olis of his hereditary dominions. TJiis town is de- 
scribed as pleasantly situati-d oa a lull It consisted 
of twelve houBe'^ id front of ^*hich were three islets 
in Ihp nver not fir h'nm whnt tn moiicm times has 
bpen cnTlid Mimji plint ilmti ind i little below (he 
spolwii- n Hii lifjiiiiid iiiiu i im t li vuis considered 
by 111' lii-li-ii l"^lh i[j. u iv t and jdi'asantesi 



pl^ • 



3 pars after the 
3 pun based of 
\fT\ pleasant," 
I rongby nature, 



of Jihil inu„ llhe 

Chill i}. IJiini I I I I I y of 

pii 1 1 I I II iijiii «l olonisM 

I III I II I uniulv in ih'' colony, tbil 

Biiiiil I II II I I I iiK to produce murmuring. 
Tbi-j I Liiii;ii Mill il 111 liH Naimgdont so little instead 
of ajjplaiidiu^ liiiu Cor liavlng doni! so much ; and 
some even of the council undertook lo say, that he 
ought to have followed up the Chickahominy river 

Smith was not a man to submit tamely to reproacb. 
He set otf again, therefore, in tho winter of 1607— fl; 
taking with him a crew sufflolent to manage a bugs 
and a smaller boat proper for lie navigation oftne 
upper streams. He ascended the Chick^ominy with 



» Slilli's Hiitory, p. 105. 
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tfie barffe, as fiur as it could be forced up, by dint of 
great Iwor in cutting away trees and clearing a pas- 
sage. Then leaving it in a broad bay or cove, out 
of reach of the savages on the* banks, the captain, 
with two other whites, and two' friendly Indians, 
proceeded higher up in the smaller boat Those 
who were left meanwhile in possession of the barge, 
were ordered on no occount to go on shore until his 
return. The order was disobeyed; for he was 
scarcely out of siffht and hearing, when the whole of 
the crew went ashore. They were very near forfeit- 
ing their lives for their rashness. The Indians, to tlie 
number of two or three hundred, lay wait for them 
among the woods on the bank of the river, under the 
direction of Opechancanouoh, Sachem of the Pa- 
munkies and reputed brother of Powhatan. One 
George Cassen was taken prisoner ; and the savages 
soon compelled him to tell them which way Smith 
had gone. They then put him to death in a cruel 
manner, and continued the pursuit. 

The captain, meanwhile, little dreaming of any 
accident, had gone twenty miles up the river, and 
was now among the marshes at its source. Here 
his pursuers came suddenly upon the two English- 
men, who had hauled up their boat, and lain down to 
sleep by a fire on the diy land, (while Smith himself 
went out some distance to kill game with his niusket 
for a supper.) The unfortunate wretches were shot 
full of arrows and despatched. The savages then 
pressed on after Smith, and at last overtook him. 
r inding himself beset by the multitude, he coolly 
bound to his arm, with his garters, the young Indian 
who had attended him as guide, for a buckler — (what 
had become of the other, does not appear) — and re- 
ceived tlie enemy's onset so briskly with his fire- 
arms, tliat he soon laid three of them dead on the 
spot, and wounded and galled many others so eftect- 
imlly that none appeared anxious to approach him. 
He was himself wounded slightly in the thigh, and 
had luauy arrows sticking in his clothes; but he still 



kept the enemy ai bay. Hia ni 
endeavor to slieer off lo liis bont ; but caking mora 
notice of hi£ foe cban )jis path, aa he went, he sud- 
denly Blipped up to bis middle in an oozy creek. 
Hampered as he v/as in this awkward position, not 
an Indian dared venture near liim, until, finding bim- 
self almost dead with cold, he threw away his anns 
and surrendered. Then drawing him out, they 
earned him to the fiie vihere hii men had been slain, 
carelull\ chafed h i benumhed Imiiis and finally re- 
stored him If 'b f I I 

The mci 1 H)F aip a striking 

illustration i I e pr aouer and 

the 'iunpli I li dit I for their 

chief — iliro i ^ Iiidinn guide, 

wp ou| pisr — I I Oj I I nfii^h came forward. 
Smith prfffntL I I i vinh a round ivory double 
compas. dial wl nh li hd<l tamed it hia "ide. Tha 
savages were cont undid by the plajing of the fly 
and needle l pel div as the glaaa presented them 
from touuhitig what they could see so plainly. He 
then gave ihem a soil of astronoinieal lei^ture, d»> 
monstraiiiig " by tliat Globe-like lewell," as he oaU* 
it, the rouudneaa of ihn earth, the skies, the sphereof 
the sun, moon mid stars ; " and how the sunne did 
ehase the night roiuid about the world continuall]': 
the greatnease of the (and and sea, the diversitie of 
nations, varietie of (.■oin])icxions, and iiowwe wereto 
them antipodes, and niaiiy other such like matters," 
his tawny auditors siundiiig all die while molionleai 
and duml) with amazement. 

But within about an hour they returned to their 
original purpose of killinjf him, as they had killed 
three of his conirHdis. He was tied to a tree, and 
the savages droiv uji in a cirele to shoot him. The 
arrow was olri'Uily luid upon a hundred bows. But 
at this moment Oppchancanough held up the com- 
pasB. This was a signal of delay, if not of mercy, 
and they threw by their arms at once. With great 
exultation and pai'ade they then conducted the cap- 
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live to Orapakes^ a hunting-residfence of Powhatan, 
lying on the north side or Chickahominy swamp, 
and much frequented by that Sachem and his family, 
on account of the abundance of game it afforded. 
The order of procession was a proper Indian JUe, 
Opechancanough, marching in the centre, had the 
English swords and muskets carried before him as a 
trophy. Next followed Smith, led by three stout 
■avages who held him fast by tlie arm ; while on either 
side six more marched in file, with their arrows 
notched, as fiank-guards. 

On arriving at Orapakes, a village consisting of 
lome thirty to forty mat-houses, the women and chil- 
,dren fldcked out to gaze at a being so different from 
any they had ever before seen. The warriors, on the 
other hand, immediately bf^g?m a grand war-dance, 
the best description of which is in Smith's own lan- 
guage. " A good time they continued this exercise, 
and then cast themselues in a ring daunciiig in such 
•everall postures, and singing and yelling out such 
hellish notes and screeches ; being strangely paynted, 
erery one his quiver of arrowes, and at his backe a 
dab ; on his arme a fox or an otter's skinne, or some 
each matter for a vambrace ; their heads and shoul- 
ders paynted red, with oyle and pocones* mingled 
together, which scarlet-like color made an exceeding 
haiidsome shew ; his bow in his hand, and the skinne 
of a bird with her wings abroad dryed, tyed on his 
head ; a peece of copper, a white shell, a long feather, 
with a small rattle growing at the tayls of their 
snaks tyed, or some such like toy." Thrice the 
performers stopped to take breath, and thrice they 
renewed the dance — Smith and the Sachem mean- 
while standing in the centre. The company then 
broke up; and the prisoner was conducted to a 

* A small root which turned red by being dried and beat 
iBto powder. It was used also for swellings, aches, anointing 
the joints after fiitigne and exposure, and painting garments. 
Beverly calls it puccoon, 

B* 
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long matted wigwam, where thirty or forty tall stou 
savages remained about him as a guard. Ere long 
more bread and venison was brought him than woul( 
have served twenty men. " I thinke/' says the cap 
tain himself, "hisstomacke at that time was not ver] 
good." He ate sometliing, however, and the re 
mainder was put into baskets, and swung from th< 
roof of the wigwam over his head. 

About midnight these liberal provisioners set the! 
lare before him again, never tasting a morsel them 
selves all the while. But, in the morning, when the] 
brought in a fresh reinforcement, they ate the fi«g 
ments of former meals, and swung up the residue 
of the last one as before. So little reason had th< 
captain to complain of famine, that he began serioush 
to believe they were fatting him for the slaughtei 
He suffered occasionally from the cold, and woul< 
have suffered more but for an unexpected relieC Ai 
Indian, named Mocasseter, brought him his gaune, a 
Smith calls it — ^perhaps a fur mantle, or a blanket- 
and gave it to him, professedly in requital of certaii 
beads and toys which Smith had riven him a 
Jamesto^vn, immediately after his arrivw in Virginia.' 

Two days afterwards, he was violently assaulted 
and but for his guai-d would have been killed, by m 
old Indian whose son had been wounded in thi 
skirmish which took place at his capture. They con 
ducted him to the death-bed of the poor wretch 
where he was found breathing his last. Smith tol< 
them he had a kind of water at Jamestown whicl 
might effect a cure, but they would not permit hin 
to go for it, and the subject was soon forgotten* 1/Vlth 
in a few days, they began to make great preparatioii 
for assaulting the Enghsh Colony by surprise. The; 

* A fine illustration of that principle of gratitade which i 

aa proverbially characteristic of the Indians as their roveogc 

ana /or similar reasons. ISo fovor \b \rati!<e^xKMnithAm, an/ 

no injury or insult is forgiven. Tbe «nficd!Qtotv^vivB%^du&* 

the text is an instance in poinU 
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«raved Smith's advice and assistance in that pro- 
ceeding, offeiing him not onlv life and ]il)erty for 
bis services, but as much land tor a settlement and as 
many women for wives as he wanted — such an opin- 
ion bad they formed of his knowledge dnd prowess. 
He did every thing in his power to discourage their 
design, by telling mem of the mines, the cannon, and 
various other stratagems and engines of war, used by 
the English. He could only succeed in prevailing 
upon several of them to carry a note for him to 
Jamestown, junder pretence of getting some toys,) in 
which he inrormed his countrymen of his own situa- 
tion and the intention of the savages, and requested 
them to send him without fiul by the bearers certain 
articles which he named* These were to be de- 
posited at a particular spot in the woods near James- 
town. The messengers started off, we are told, in as 
severe weather as could be of frost and snow, and 
arrived at Jamestown. There, seeing men 8nl]y out 
from the town to meet them, as Smith had told them 
would be the case, they were frightened and ran off. 
But the note was lefl behind ; and so coming again 
in the evening, they found the articles at the appoint- 
ed place, and then returned homeword in such haste 
as to reach Orapakes in three days after they had 
left it 

All thoughts of an attack upon the colony being 
now extinguished in the astonishment and terror ex- 
cited by the feats of Smith, they proceeded to lead 
him about the country in show and triumph. First 
ibiej carried him to the tribe living on the Youghta- 
nandf since called the Pamunkey river ; then to the 
Matti^nies, the Piankatunks, the Nantaughtacunds 
on die RappMihajmoc, and the Nominies on Potomac 
rhrer. Having completed this route, they conducted 
hun, through several other nations, to Opechanca- 
nouffh's own habitation at Pamunkey ; where, with 
frightful bowlings and many strange ceremonies, 
they * conjured ' him three days in oraer to ascertain, 
M they tMd him, whether he intended them well or 
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grains more, and renewed the son?. This went 
OQ until the ^re was twice encirciea. Other cere- 
moniefl of the same character ensued, and last of 
an was brouglit on, towards evening, a plentiful 
feast of the hesi provisions they could furnish The 
circle of meal was said to signify their countr}', 
the circles of com the bounds of the sea, and so on. 
The worid, according to their theory, was round and 
flat, like a trencher, and themselves located precisely 
in the midsL 

After this, they showed Smith a bag of gun- 
powder, which had probably been taken from the 
IXMa, and which they were carefully preserving till 
the next spring, to plant with their com — ** because 
they would be acquainted with the nature of that 
ieede. " Opitchipan, cinother brother of Powhatan 
—of whom we have here the first mention — invited 
hkn to his house, and treated him sumptuously ; but 
no Indian, on this or any other occasion, would eat 
with him. The fragments were put up in baskets ; 
and upon his return to Opechancanough's wigwam, 
the Sachem's wives and their children flocked about 
lum for their portions, *^ as a due by custom, to be 
merry with such fragments. " 

At last they carried him to Werowocomoco, where 
was Powhatan himself This residence of his, lay 
on the north side of York river, in Cluster county. 
nearly opposite the mouth of Green's creek and about 
twcnty-nve miles below the mouth of the river. It 
was at this time his favorite village, though after- 
wards, not coveting the near neighborhood of the 
English, he retired to Orapakes. Powhatan, which 
gave him his name, was sold to the English in 1C09. 

On his arrival in the village, Smith was detained 
tmtil the emperor (as we shall call him, for con- 
venience,) and his train could prepare themselves to 
receive their illustrious captive in proper state ; and 
meanwhile more than two hundred of these grim 
courtien gathered about him to satisfy their curiosity 
tnth gazing* He was then introduced to the roval 



SreseDce, lli^ niiiltjtuile hailing hiin with n tremeit' 
oue ehaut, as he walked in. Powhatan — a majeadc 
and finely formed savage, with a, marked countenance^ 
and an air of haughtiness sobered down into gravii; 
by a life of sbrty years — W08 seated before a fire, 
upon a seat something like a bedstead, and clodied 
in an ample rohe of Sarowciin' skins, with all the 
tails hangiiJj; over liim. On each side sat a young 
WCTich of si\ti*tii or eighteen years old ; and along 
each widl of lUi: hoii,=i', two rows of women in the 
rear and two joivs of nteii in front. All had thwr 
heads and shijuld<?rs painted red. Many had their 
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It length meltod. The decree was rcvcrsctl; and 
the prisoner was spared for the purpose — ns the em- 
peror explained it— of makinj^ hatchets for hims<;lf, 
and bells and beads for his daughter.* 

This was apparently a mere prct<ixt lor concoal- 
Bkg the emotions which he thouj^ht unworthy of his 
name as a warrior, and for preventing uuy jculouHy on 
the part of his counsellors. And subsequrnt evi^nts 
would lead to tlio same conclusion, lie declined 
his prisoner but two days. At the end of that time, 
he caused hun to be conducted to a large house in 
the woods, and there left alone upon a mat by the 
fire. In a short time, a horrible noine was heard 
from behind a wide mat wiiich divided the house : 
and then Powhatan, dressed in the most fantnstic 
manner, with some two hundred followers as much 
begrimed and disguised as himself^ came in and told 
Smith that now they were friends j Mmd presently ho 
should go to Jamestown to send him two ^Tcat guns 
and a grindstone, lor which he would give him the 
country of Capahowsick, and fonjv<;r esteem him as 
his own son.^ He was accordingly sent oft*, with 
twelve guides, to Jnmestown. The party quart(;red 
in the woods one night, and reached tiie fort the next 
rooming betimes. The savagr^s were handsomely 
entertained while they staid. Two demi-culverius 
and mill-stone were shown them, with other curiosi- 
ties. They proposed to carry the Ibrmer to Pow- 
hatan ; but finding them somewhat too heavy, content- 
ed themeelves with a variety of lighter pn^sents. 'J'hey 
were excessively frightened by a discharge of the 

* This cekbrated scene in preserved in a Ijeautifiil piece of 
■GuIpCiire, orortbe western door of the Rotunda of tlio Cup it r) I 
at Washington. The group consists of five fiffuron, represent- 
ing the precise moment when Pocahontas* by her interposition, 
saved Smith from being executed. Smith is attired in tlio 
military dreas, reclining on his elbow, his body extended, 
raady to receive the death-blow from the war-mace of an Indian 
who itaads near his head. This is the work we believe, of 
Capelhinoy an Italian pupil of Canova. 
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a ftir value." Thia proposal was inKrpreted lo 
Newport by Smith, who inlbnncd him at tbe some 
time of the hazard lie must mciir in a''Rppting h. 
But Neivport was a vain mau, and confidently ex- 
pected either to dazzle the emperor wilh hia OHtenta- 
tioii, or overcome him with his bounty, so as to gain 
an; request he might make. The eveot unluckily 
proved otherwise. Powhatan, after coolly selecting 
such of Newport's goodk as he liked l>eat, valued his 
.own com at such a rate, that Smith says it might 
■B well have been purchased in old Spain ; they re- 
i^ived scarcely four bushels where they had couuted 
upon twenty hogBlieads. 

It was now Smith's turn to (ry his skill ; and be 
made his experiment, more wisely than his comrade, 
not upon the sagacity of the emperor biil upon his 
simplicity. He tqjik out various toys and gewgaws, 
as it wure accidentally, and contrived, by glancing 
them dexterously in the hght, to show ihem to great 
advantage. It was not long before Powhatan fixed 
his observiDg eye upon a string of brilliant blue 
beads. Presetidy he became Imponunale to ob- 
tain them. But Smith was very unwilling to part 
with these precious gems ; they being, as he obserr- 
ed, composed of a most rare substance, of the colof 
of the skies, and fit to be woni only liy the greatM 
kings in the world. The savage grew more and 
more eager lo own such jewels, so that finally s bw- 
gain was sinick, to the perfect salisfaclion of tS 
parties, whereby Smith obtained Vretween two and 
three hundred bushels of com for a pound or two 
of blue beads. A similar negotialioi) v/aa immedi- 
atety after effected with Opechancanough at Pamua- 
key. He was iiimished with a quantity of chii 
invalu^le jewelry at very nearly the same price ; end 
thus the heads grew into such estimation among the 
Indians far and ne«r, that none but Che great weroff- 
BDces, and their wivesand children, dared to be seen 
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But it was not upon beads only that Powhatan 
let a hitffa estimate. He jwreeived the vast advanta^ 
which me English poaseased over his owp men m 
their weapons ; and ne became exceedingly anxious 
to place himself upon equal terms on one side with 
the colonists, while he snould domineer over the less 
fortunate foreign Indian tribes, qs he liked, on die 
other. When Newport left the country for Englaiid, 
he sent him twenty fine turkeys, and requested m re- 
turn the favor of as many swords, which that gentle- 
man was inconsiderate enough to. furnish him. He 
subseauently passed the same compliment to Smith ; 
and when the latter gave him no swords in payment, 
he was highly offended, and is said to have ordered 
his people to take them wherever they could get them, 
by 8trata^;em or by force. But Smith soon checked 
this project in his usual summary manner ; and 
Powhatan, finding that game a desperate one, sent in 
PocahorUas with presents, to excuse himself for the 
injury done " by some of his disorderly warriors,' 
and to desire that those who were captive might 
be liberated for this time on their good behavior. 
Smith punished them sufiiciently, and granted the 
request of the emperor * for the sake of Pocahontas.' 
The council were ofiended at what they considered 
hiB cruelty ; but Powhatan affected at least to be 
ntiafied. 

We hear of the emperor again in September, (1608,) 
when Captain Newport arrived with a second sup- 

g[y for the colony, and anew commission for himselC 
y this he was authorized to make an exploring ex- 
pedition,ybrgY>/(/, among the Monacans of the moun- 
tain country ; and a barge was brought out fix>m 
Encland in five pieces, to be carried over the foils, 
ana thence convey the company to the Souih Sea, 
Snuth opposed this sage proposal on the ground of 
the necessities of the colony ; they were especially 
in want of provision to be laid in for the coming 
winter. But a large majority were a^inst him. He 
was even accused of jealousy towanu Newport ; and 
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the latter defeated all his opposition, as he thought, 
by undertaking to procure a bark-load of com from 
Powhatan, on his proposed route to the South Sea, 
at Werowocomoco. He required, however, that one 
hundred and twenty men should go with him ; he 
put no confidence in the fiiendship of the emperor 
or his subjects. 

Smith now came forward, and volunteered to carry 
the necessary messages to Powhatan himsel:^ and 
to invite him to visit Jamestown, for the purpose of 
receiving the presents brought over for him by New- 
port .^^ong these, it appears, were a splendid ba- 
sin and ewer, a bed, bedstead, clothes, and various 
other costly novelties ; the only effect of which would 
be, as Smith alleged, to cause the emperor to over- 
rate the importance of his own fiivor, and to sell 
for gold and silver alone what he had heretofore sold 
readily for copper and blue beads. Another of the 

S resents was a royal crown, sent out by his Britamuc 
rajesnr King James I. probably under the expectOr 
tion of wheedling Powhatan into submission to his 
own authority, and at all events with orders to con- 
secrate the " divine right" of his royal ally in Virginia 
by the ceremonies of a solemn coronation. 

Smith took with him four companions only, and 
went across the woods, by land, about twelve miles, 
to Werowocomoco. Powhatan was then absent, at 
the distance of twenty or thirty miles. Pocahontas 
immediately sent for him, and meanwhile she and 
her women entertained their visiter in a style too 
remarkable to be passed by without notice. A fire 
was made in a plain open field, and Smith was seated 
before it on a mat, witn his men about him. Sudden- 
ly such a hideous noise was heard in the woods near 
by, that the strangers betook themselves hastily to 
their arms, and even seized upon two or three old 
Indians who were standing near, under the apprehen- 
b'iod that Powhatan with aU his forces was come upon 
them by surprise. But Pocahontas soon made ner 
appearance ; and a Uttle expVaaaJQ»a eoxkN\&K»dL this 
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captain that, however she might succeed or fiul, her 
wy intebtioii was to gratify and honor him. He 
minted fearlessly therefore with the Indian men, 
women and children, already assembled as spectators, 
and the ceremonies went on. 

"Then jpresendy they were presented with this 
anticke. Thirtie young women came naked out of 
the woods, only couered behind and l)efi>re with a 
few greene leaves ; their bodies all paynted, some of 
one colour, and some of another but all differing. 
Their leader had a fayre payre of Buck's homes on 
her head, and an Otter's udnne at her girdle, another 
at her arme, a quiuer of arrowes at her backe, a 
bow and arrowes in her hand. TYta next had in her 
hand a sword, another a club, another a pot-sticke, 
all homed alike; the rest euery one with their 
aeverall devises. These fiends, with most heUish 
ahouts and cryes, rushinff fit)m among the trees, caste 
themselves in a ring about the fire, sin^inp^ and 
dauncing with the most excellent ill varietie, oft 
fidliDg into their infemall passions, and solemnly 
again to sing and daunce. Having spent neer an 
hour in this mascarado, as they entred, in like man- 
ner they departed." 

** Having reaccoraodated themselves, they solemnly 
invited him to their lodgings, where he was no sooner 
within the house but all these nymphs more torment- 
ed him than euer, with crowding, pressing and hang- 
ing about him, most tediously crying, Loue you not 
me? Loue you not me? This salutation ended, 
the feast was set, consisting of all the salvage dainties 
they could deuise ; some attending, others singing 
ana dauncing about them. This nmth being endeo, 
with fire-brands instead of torches they conducted 
bhn to his lodging. 

TIhm did thtj tbow ihcir featei of armM, and otbcra art in daanclof ; 
■mm otban va'd thmr% oaten pipe, and ouen' ▼ojeea cbaooUaf ." 

Powhatan arrived on the following day, and Smith 
delivered his message, desiring him to visit ''his 
fttheri" Newport, at Jamestown, far the purpose of 

C3 
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rectiiving the newly nrrivcil presents, and also con- 
certing a campaign in roinrann againat llie Monncant. 
The subtle savage replied lo this Brtfiil proposal wilb 
his accustomed intelligence and independence. " If 
your king has sent me presents," said he with great 
composure, "I also am a king, and this is my land — 
Here I will stay eight dajs to receive thetn. Yow 
Falhtr is to come lo me, not I to him, nor vet lo 
your fort. I will not bite at such a bait. As tor the 
Monacaiis, I can avenge my o%vn injuries. As for 
Atquaiiachuck, where you say your brother was 
slain, it h a contrnrv way from those pans you 
suppose it. And as for any salt water beyond the 
mountains, the relations you have had from my peo- 
ple are false." Upon ihia lie l)egsn to delineate the 
geography of these various regions with a stick upon 
the ground. Aficr some farther discourse upon 
general and compliiuciiiury subjects. Smith retuiiied 
with his BTisiver. HiB.'Wirvutit, NsTnontack, who bad 
been lo England nith Neivport, was given back to 
him upou this occasion. 

The presents were sent round lo Wcrowocomoco, 
by waifr; and ihe two captains went by land, with 
a guard of fifty men. The panies here agreed upon 
the next day for the coronation ; and at that time the 
presents were brought in, the bed and furniture tet 
up, and the scarlet idoak aud other apparel put m 
the emperor, though with much ado, and only in 
consequence of Nomaniack's earnest assurance tbit 
tbey would not injure him. As for kneeling to re- 
ceive the crown, which was requesli'd of hiin, he en- 
tirely exhausted the patience of^ his visiters by his ra- 
mstance. Tliey gained their pobi in the end by 
Btralagem. One leaned hard upon hisshoulderSfKi 
as to cause hlin to stoop a little, and three more stood 
ready to Si the royal gewgaw on his head ; when- 
upon, at the discharge of a pistol, the guard wm 
prepared witii such a volley of musketry as a iialul^ 
that the emperor (now a crowned-head at least) fltaried 
up, ae Smith says, in a horrible fnar till he saw all 
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was welL Sood recoyering his composure, he gene, 
rously gave his old shoes and mantle to Newport in 
acknowledgment of his courtesy. But perceiving 
that the main object of that gentleman was to discover 
the Monacans, he labored to divert his resolution, 
and absolutely refused to lend any of his own men 
excepting Namontack. Every thing was said and 
done ci^yf however ; and, before leaving, Newport 
was presented with a heap of corn-ears to the 
amount of seven or ei^ht bushels, in fiuther return 
for his politeness and his presents. 

For some time after this, \Me was heard of Pow- 
hatan except occasionally through the medium of 
some of his tribes, who are said to have reftised 
trading with the English in consequence of his orders 
to that effect. He nad become jealous of them, it 
would seem ; and Smith, on the other hand, re- 
ciprocated so much of his ill humor, that he at one 
time thought of foiling upon him by surprise, and 
taking away all his stores. But appearances were 
still kept up on both sides ; and in December, (1608) 
the emperor invited the captain to visit him — he 
wanteil his assistance in building a house, and if he 
would bring with him a grindstone, fifty swords, a 
few muskets, a cock and a hen, with a quantity of 
beads and copper, he might depend upon getting a 
ship-load of com. Smith, always ready for an adven- 
ture, accepted the invitation, and set off with a pin- 
nace and two barges, manned by forty-six volunteers. 
The expedition was considered so hazardous that 
many excused themselves from going, after having 
engaged to do so; though all knew that if any 
thing was to be had, Smith was not the man to return 
disappointed. 

Commencing his voyage on the 29th of the month. 
With victualling for three or four days, he lodged the 
first Diktat Warrasqueake. The chief Sacnem at 
this place, being fi'iendly, did all in his power to dis- 
■uaoe the captain trom pursuing his journey. " Pow- 
hatm will use you kindly," said he, ^ but he has seiU 
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for yon only lo cut ytrnr ihroaL Trust him not, an 
pve him no opjiorliiiiicy lo seize upon your amiB.' 
The next night aad aeversl more were passed ■ 
Kekoughian, where (he English were detuned by i 
aerere itnrra, bul found merry chper, and good fins 
"nie colonists who were In the haliii of traTellini 
with Smlllihad learned hurdihoud. "They were no 
curious in any weather, (he informs us,) (d lye thre 
or fbiire nights together vnder the trees," They lihn 
hunting too as they mnrclied, and here was a fin 
opportunity ; " nil hundred fortie eight Ibulefl, th 
President, Anthony Bagnall, and Serieant Pi^ng ^ 
kill at tlu^e shoots." It was the 12th of Januar 
when they reoched Wcrowoconioco. 

They went ashore, quartered without much eon 
many at the tirsi liouse they found, and sent 1 
Powhatan for a supply of provixions. They wei 
promptly furnished with plenty of bread, venison an 
turkeys. Tlieir liberal host teasted them aggjn th 
next day ; but not without inquiring, at the close a 
the entertainment, when they proposed to go homi 
insinuating that the pleasure of their company wi 
wholly unexpected, and tliat he and his people ha 
very little corn — lliough far fortif tworda he thotlri 
ibrty baskets miglil be collected. In reply, Smil 
asked if he had forgotten his own invitation thi 
suddenly ; and tlien produced the messengers wt 
had carried it, and who ha|]pened to be near at hani 
The emperor affected to regard the affwr as a mei 
joke, and lauglied heartily. Smith then propoM 
trade ; but Powhatan would take nothing but giu 
and swords, and valued a basket of corn highi 
than a basket of copper. The captain wati nettlei 
and spoke his mind boldly and without reeerv 
giving the emperor to understand withnl, that dxok 
rity might force him to use disagreeable expedleH 
for relievbg his own wautfl and the need of l| 
colony. 
Powhatan listened ti> this lierAoration with cm 
gniri^, and replied with ttcoTveepon^ka^^miKBH 
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''I will spare you what I can," said lie^ ^and that 
within two days. But, Captaiu Smith, I have some 
doubts as to your object in this visit I am informed 
that you wish to conquer more than to trade, and at 
•Jl events you know my people must be afraid to 
come near you with their com, so long as vou go 
armed and with such a retinue. Lay aside your 
weapons, then. Here they are needless. We are all 
firienils, all Powhatans." The information alluded 
to here was probably gathered fix>m two or three 
Germans, who had deserted the colony and gone 
among the Indians. 

A grc&t contest of ingenuity now ensued between 
the Englishman and the savage — tlie latter appa- 
rently endeavoring to temporise only for the purpose 
of putting the former and his men off their guard. 
He especially insisted on the propriety of Tayinff 
aside theur arms. *< Captain Smith,** he continuec^ 
** I am old, and I know well the difference between 
peace and war. I wish to live quietly with you, and 
I wish the same for my successors. Now tlie rumors 
which reach me on all bands make me uneasy. 
What do you expect to gain by destroying us who 
provide you with food ? And what can you get by 
war, if we escape you and hide our provisions m the 
woods ? We are unarmed too, you see. Do you 
believe me such a fool as not to prefer eating ffood 
meat, sleeping quietly with my wives and children, 
laughing and making merry with you, having copper 
and hatchets and any thing else — as your friend— to 
flying firom you as your enemy, lyin^ cold in the 
woods, eating acorns and roots, and being so hunted 
bjr vou meanwhile, that if but a twig bredc, my men 
will cry out there comes Captain Smith. Let us be 
ftiendfl, then. Do not invade us thus with such an 
armed force. Lay aside these arms.*' 

Tha captain answered this speech, and several 
others to tne same effect, until, either seeing or su^ 
poaing thsr the ewperor^s object was hoslWe^be fSKV^ 
ankn i&r hauling his boat ashore tbxou^ xkA 
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ice, and landing those of liia company who Btill 
mained ahonri]. He also a(tein|lled to detaJD P( 
hatan with the delivery of divem ngniarole harangv 
but the latter was not to be so easily outwitted, 
introduced two or three women to eiistain a ah 
conversation with the enemy, and aiiddenly BTsi 
himBelf of that opportunity to leave the house, n 
al) his attendants and higgage. In a few mint 
Smith found himself siirroimded with lodiaiis ; i 
thereupon, we are told, "with his pistoll, sword i 
target, hee made sunh a passage among these nal 
Diuils, that at his firet shoot tliose next him tuml 
one over another." The rest fled in alt direction 

Powhatan was not yet diecouraged. Hia d 
again florked altout Smith with civil explanatioDi 
everything which had happened; and he btma 
sent him a large and handsome hraeelet by the In 
of one of his chief orators, with a speech iiill 
compliments and excuses. Baskets were fiimial 
for carrying the corn which had heen sold abo 
the hoai ; and the Indians even offered their serri 
lo ^irrd lAe arms of Ihe English, while they w 
taking care of the provisions. This fevor was ' 
cUned ; hut as the English were stilt under 
necessity of wailing for the tide of the next momi 
no pains were spared to entertain them with fti 
and Bporis meanwhile. Smith supposes tbM 
Sachem was all this time preparing his forces 
surprising them a( supper. He prohuhly conjectm 
right; and hut for Pocuhcintiis there Is reason to belli 
that this game would actually tiave succeeded. 1 
kind-hearted princess came to Smith's quarters in' 
woods, alone end in ihe evening, and earnestly' i 
vised him by fill means to leave her lather^ lerrita^ 
as soon as possible. The latter was collecting dl ' 
power, she said, to make an assault upon htm, uij 
those who were sent with his supper should dri 
selves auccfpd in desputi'liing him. 

In less than an hour afterwarils came eight or* 
fus^ieJiows, with great planers of venison andoti 
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Vtctualfl, who were importunate that the English 
ahould exHn^isk their matches^ the smoke of which 
they afiectea to think very disagreeable. The cap- 
tain, without noticing this circumstance, made them 
taste every dish, and then sent some of them back 
to tell Powhatan that the English were ready to 
see him ; as for themselves, he understood tlieir 
villany, but they should go free. Other messengers 
came in soon afler, at intervals, to learn how matters 
went on. The night was spent without sleep on 
either side* Each party watcned the movements of 
the other with vigilant eyes, while both were subtle 
and civil enough still to affect friendship. At high 
water, Smith went off with ' his company, leaving 
with the emperor, at his own request, an Englishman 
to kill game for him, and two or three of the Ger- 
mans to assist him in building a house. 

But the game was not yet over. He had no sooner 
set sail for Pamunkey, than the emperor despatched 
a deputation across the woods to Jamestown, to take 
advantage of his absence for buying up a quantity of 
ammunition and arms. On arriving, these messen- 
gers told Captain Winne, the temporary commander 
of the colony, '* that their comming was for some ex- 
traordinary tooles and shift of apparell ; by which 
colourable excuse they obtained sixe or seuen more 
[of the colonists] to their confederacie, such expert 
tbeeues, that presently furnished them with a great 
many swords, pike-heads, peeces, shot, powder and 
each like."* Indians enough were at hand to carry 
away the articles as soon as obtained ; and the next 
day, the deputation retiuned home unsuspected, after 
making an agreement for the services of such trai- 
tmrouB vagabonds as were willing to desert from the 
eobny. One or two of those who had deserted 
already, had provided Powhatan with as many as 
three hundrea hatchets, fifty swords, eight * pieces' 
nd eight pikes. 

*amiA'a Hi§tary, p. 218. 
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Meanwhile, Smith had arrived at Pamimkey, and 
here OpechancaDough was entertaining him with all 
manner of feasting and mirth. On the day agreed 
upon between the parties for commencing trade, the 
captain, with fifteen of his men, went up a quartet 
of a mile from the river to the Sachem^ house, 
the appointed rendezvous. He found no person 
there, exce))ting a lame man and a boy. The othei 
houses in the village were entirely abandoned. Pres- 
ently, however, came the Sachem, followed by manjf 
of his subjects, well armed with bows and arrows. 
Attemins were made to buy com, but so unsuccessful- 
ly that Smith was provoked, and remonstrated as he 
had done with Powhatan. Upon this, the Sachem 
■old what provision was at hand, and promised tc 
give better satisfaction the next day. 

Then, accordinffly, Smith made his appearance 
again. He fbimd four or five men at the house witli 
great baskets, but whether with any thing in them 
does not appear. Opechancanough himself came in 
soon afler, and commenced a cheerfiU conversation, 
enlarging particularly upon the pains he had taken tc 
keep his promise. Just at this moment one of Smith'k 
company brought him word that the house was be- 
set The woods and fields all around him wen 
thronffed with more than seven hundred savages 
armed and painted for battle. . 

The English, of whom there were only fifteen on 
shore, were generally much alarmed at this newv 
and could easily perceive that Opechancanou^ en- 
joyed their surprise. But Smith was now in hk 
element "My worthy countrymen," said he to bii 
trembling comrades, ^ Had I no more to fear firoR 
m^ friends, than fit)m these enemies, I shoukl Im 
willingto meet twice as manv — ^would you but seeoDC 
me. But what course shalf be taken? If we begfc 
with them, and seize the king, we diall have mon 
Aan our hands full to keep him and defend osp 
ta/reik If we kill them idl, we muMH «(»n« Cbtr wmi 
^ their profViBianM. Am m lilbevr to^^^dofltiLm^ 
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least stiliject of apprehension. You know 1 have 
heretofore managed two or three hundreds of them 
alone. Now here are sixteen of us, to their seven 
hundred. If you dare stand but to fire your pieces, 
tha Yery smoke will he enough for them. But at all 
events let us fight like men, and not die like sheep. 
First, however, let me propose some conditions to 
theni) and so we shall have something to fight for." 
.The occasion admitting of no argument, the com- 
pany pledged themselves promptly to second hun in 
whatever he attempted, or die. 

The captalh then advanced towards the Sachem, 
and addressed him. *^ Opechancanough," said he, 
•* I perceive you are plotting to murder me, hut I fear 
you not. As yet neither your men nor mine have 
done much harm. Now therefore take your arms— 
as you see here are mine — ^my body shall be as naked 
as yours — ^the island *in the river is a fit place for a 
combat, and the conqueror of us two, shall be mas- 
ter of ail. If you have not men enough about you, 
take time to muster more — as many as you will — 
only let every one bring his basket of com, and 
agamBt that I will stake the value in Copper." 

The Sachem replied very, soothingly to this pro- 
posaL He was sorry to see any suspicion of unkind- 
ness ; and begged that the captain would do him the 
honor to accept a handsome present, (by way of peace- 
ofiering,) which was ready tor him at the door of the 
hoose. The ol)ject of this suggestion was sufiiciently 
obvious \ for besides the forty or fifty Indians ron- 
itituting the Sachem's body-guard within, " the bait," 
as SmlSi calls it, at the door, (meaning the present) 
was guarded by about two hundred men, and thirty 
more were stationed behind a large tree which lay 
lengthwise athwart the passage-way with their arrows 
Mdy notched* It was now SmithV ttim to make a 
movementt He seized the Sachem in the midst of 
hki retinue, by his long locks, preaenting a \])\s^x.o\ 
nady-cocked at his bosom ^ and m this po8\tio\\ \eA 
Maa out irembUng with tetrotf among the mtAtAWidn 

D 
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win HiTroaDded tLe Iioii^e. He immediaieir gne 
uphia vamhracp, boir sndairon^ and hia frigbtened 
mbjeFts haBtenal to follow lils exam[>le. 

"I percPrvp, y Pamiinkies"— 9lioiiti:(i the caplaiii 
■t ibis Dionfient, still lioldiii^ od by the Sacbem^ 
hair — " I perceive bow eager ye are to kill me. Mf 
own long Buffering is tiie cause of your insolence. 
Now riioot but one arrow (o shed one drop of blood 
ibr one of these nien, or steal lint the least ef these 
e shall not bear the htsl of niR so long 

- - - "ve who will not deny the 

Dune. 1 nm not iroio in the mire of^i 'wamp, ye 
percciTe. Shoot then, if ye dare. Bui at all tisz- 
ards vc shall load my boat with your corn, or I will 
load Iter with joiir carcasaES. Still, unless yoti giTa 
me llie first occasion, we may be irieaits, and your 
king may go Iree. I have no wiali to harm him or 

This speech had its effect. The savages kid aside 
their arms, and brought in iheir commodities for 
trade in euch ahuiidauce, tlmt the Eiiglrsli at length 
became absolutely weary of receiving tliem. Once 
indeed, in the Aiuree of the day, some forty or fifty 
■tout fellows made a violent rush into the house 
when Sitrilb was asleep, anil some two hundred 
mors followed rlose alter them ; hat by Smith's 
tiBual nciivily ihey were soon driven bncli, and then 
the Sachem sent some of his anciems,or couneeHora, 
to excuse the ititniMon. Tlio rest of the day [loss^ in 
harmony, and ttrwards night the captain began hi> 
relum-voyage down the river, leaving the Sadtcm 
at liberty. Various nttempts were made to enrprise 
him on the route, and he was at one lime near beiog 
poisoned to death in his food. On the other bao^ 
Smith was detennined not in go home without hia 
revenge ujioii Powhatan. He returned by way of 
Werowocomoco for the purpose of seizing him ; hot 
he found, when he reached that village, that the 
iniitorpua Geruians had caused (be emperor to abaB- 
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provinon. Those of the Powhatans who remained, 
treated the English so indifferently, that the latter 
bad much ado to esca{)e with their lives. They 
finally reached Jamestown afler an absence of six 
weebsy with a cargo of four hundred and seventy- 
tine bushels of com and two hundred pounds of 
deer-suet, that entire amount having been purchased 
fi>r twenty-five pounds of copper and finy pounds 
of il!on and beads, 
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smoke of fais coaL Those who came to release him 
took him u]) for ilead. ^ The other most lamentably 
bewayled his death, and broke forth into such bitter 
a^hjes that the President [Smith] to quiet him, told 
him that if he would steale no more, he would make 
him [his brother] alive a|raiii ; but he little thought 
he could be recovered. Yet we doing our best with 
aqtm Vita and Vinegar, it pleased God to restore him 
a^ine to life, but so druiike anc^ affriglited that he 
seemed lunaticke, the which as much tormented and 
grieue<l the other, as before to see him dead. Of 
this maladie, vfion promise of tlieir good behavour, 
the President promised to. recover him ; and so 
caused him to be layd by a fire to sleepc, who in the 
morning having well slept had recovered his perfect 
senses, and then being dressed of his bunting, and 
each a peece of copper given them, they went away 
10 well contented that this ^vas spread among all the 
savages for a miracle^ that Captain Smith coifld make 
Atman alive that was dead."* 

Another of the incidents just alluded to is as follows. 
One of Powhatan's subjects, in his zeal to acquire 
knowledge and some other things, obtained posses* 
sion of a large bag of gim-powder and the backe, ns 
Smith calls it, of an armour. This ingenious artisan, 
on his return to Werowocomoco, determined to dis- 
play these precious prizes to his wondering countr3r'- 
men, and at the same time to exhibit his own ex- 
traordinary skill in the management of them. He 
therefore began drying the powder upon the armour, 
as he had seen the soldiers do at Jamestown. Un- 
luckily, he dried it too much. An explosion took 
place, which blew up the proprietor, together with 
one or two of the spectators who were i)eepiug over 
his shoulders. Several others were badly scorched, 
and «11 horribly fi'ightened ; and for some time after 
powder fell into a general disuse with the savages, 
much to the l)enefit of the English. 

« Smith'k Hiitory. p. 220. 

na 



These and otjier eimllor accidenta, we are told, ■■> 
affrighted Powhoian and his people, that they came 
in Irom every quarter with protfers of peace. Bev 
eral stolen nriicles were returned, the losa of which 
had never beibre been discovered ; and whenever 
en Indian was conticted of theft, wherever he mi^t 
be found, he was promptly sent ill to Jamestown for 
his punishment. Net long aftervrarda we find that 
"Boatfroide was at those kings and the better BOtt 
of th<' jicicipli: to rllspleusc vs [the colon isls] that some 
of the linser sort that we haue extreamely hurt 
and pnniphi'd for their viljanics, would hire vs wa 
should not tell it lo their kings or countrymen, who 
would also punish thern, and yet retume them to 
lames-Toune to content the President for a lesii'' 
mony of their loiies." 

Still, the prowess and the name of Smith himself 
were the best preservatives of pence ; and he had' 
scarcely left the coimtry for England when raatten 
relapsed into their wor^t state. Ahont thirty of tha 
Enfflish were cut offhy Powhatan's men alone time; 
and of a population of six hundred left in the oolooy 
at Smith's departure, (here remained at the end of six 
monthsonly sixty men, women and children. Thcsa 
were subsisted cliiefty ujion roots, herbs, acoma, 
walnuts, berries and now and then a little fish. The 
Bkius of horses, and avca considerable quentidea of 
starch, were used for food. Others went so far oa lo 
disinter and devour the body of an Indian who had 
been slain and buried. One man killed his wife, 
" powdered her," and had eaten a part of her befors 
it waa known. The poor wretch was hanged for 
his horrible deed of despair. 

Peace was finally eff'ected with Powhatan through 
the intervention, or rather by the mere medium of 
Pocahonms, in the following manner. Eartjr in 
1613," two ships arrived at Jamestown wth Biqi|iiBi 

■Tin's dale u mentioned \i; aUt^Wiiom-aluUariuii) M 
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§» the colony. These being insufficient, Captain 
Argall, who commanded, one of them, was sent^ up 
the Potomac river to trade with the natives for com. 
Here Argall formed a particular acquaintance with 
Japazatos, the chief sachem of the Potomacs or 
Patawomekes, and always a stanch friend of the 
JSnglish. He informe^d the captain, among other 
things, that Pocaliontas was at tliis time in bis terri- 
tories, and not fiu* distant, keeping herself in seclusion, 
and known only to a few trusty triends. What were 
the reasons which induced her tlius to forsake her 
fiitber's dominions for a foreigner's, does not appear. 
Stitb supposes it was to Avithdraw herself from being 
a witness of the frequent butcheries of the English, 
whose folly and rashness, after Smith's departure, 
put it out of her power to save them. And very 
probably, as a later historian suggests,* she had 
already incurred the displeasure of the emperor by 
these^ repeated and futile though highly honorable 
attenipts. 

Biit whatever her motives might be, Argall had 
no sooner received intelligence of her situation, than 
he resolved on obtaining possession of her person, 
as a means — ^which he had no doubt the colony 
would thank him for — of effecting a peace with 
Powhatan. - Japazaws seems to have been a well- 
meaning and honest fellow in general ; but the 
temptation of a large new copper kettle, which Ar- 
gall held out before him as the promised recompense 
for his aid and abettance in the case — the consider- 
ation of the praiseworthy object proposed to be 
accomplished by the measure — and last though not 
least of all, tiie captain's pledge that Pocahontas 
should not be harmed while in his custody, were 
sufficient to overcome his scruples. The next thing 
in order was to induce the princess — as this amiable 
and talented Indian female has generally been styled 
•wto go on board ArgalJ's boat. To that etiA.^ ^a^^- 
-i^ji_ _ _ _ ■■■ — T~"^™* 

*3mi's History of Virginia, Vol. I. p. VSt* 



zaW8i vho had himself seen many of the EngUih 
vesseia Iwfore tliis, induced Wis witi; to aiTect on ex- 
treme curioaity upon tlie NuhjcRt, so itiiolGral)!; im- 
portimue that lie finally threatened to beat her. The 
good ivamsD on (he other haod a<;tUHlly arcoinpliahed 
a few tears, Thta happened in the presence of 
Pocahonlna,'and the scene wor frequently repeated, 
until at luBI Jiipazaws, afTecting to be Biibdued by the 
manifest atfliclion of hia wife, reluctantly gave her 
permission to visit the vessel, pi'ovided thatPocahon* 
taa would have the politeness to go with her. 

The princess, .al way a coniplaiaant, and unable to 
witneea any longer the apparent distress of her kind 
friend and hostess, consented to go on board the 
ship. There they were civilly welcojned, and first 
entertained in the cabin. The captain then found 
an opportunity to decoy Pocahontas into the gun- 
room, on pretence of conferring there with JapazBW& 
hut really because the kind-heorted Sachem, who had 
received ere this the brilliant WHfrrs of his sin, and 
began purhajM [o relent, was unwilling to be known 
by the princess to iiave been concerned in the plot 
against her ll)>erty. Wlien Argall told her, in bis 
presence, that she must go with him to the cdony, 
and compound a peace between iicr father and tba 
English, she wept indeed in the bittenieas of her 
Boul ; as for Japa;iawa ard his wife, they aloolutEly 
bowled with inconsolable and inconceivable afflic- 
tioti. But the princess reco\'ered her conipoaure on 
finding herself treated with kindness; and while 8h« 
turned her face towards the Kiiglish colony, (which 
ehe had not seen since Smith's d'-pariure) widi some* 
thine even like cheerfuhii's^ at the prosjiect of doing 
good, her distressed guardiau sod his pliant apouHh 
with their copper kelUe filled with toys, trudgea 
merrily back to their own wigwam. 

On Argall's arrival at Jamestown, a meeaaxs 
'waa immediately despatched to Powhaiaj], "that ha 
'tuehter Pocahontsa he loued so dearlv. he must 
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hee trecheroualy had stolen.*^ This was not so 
comiilinientary or soothing as miffbt have been 
imagined, it must be allowed ( — ^the courtesy of 
Smith was no longer in the colony — ) and this per- 
haps was the reason why, much as tiie unwelcome 
news of his daughter's captivity is said to have 
troubled him, he sent no answer to the message for 
die space of three months. Then, at the Rirther per- 
suasion of the council of Jamestown, he liberated and 
sent in seven of his English prisoners, with three 
rusty unserviceable muskets, an axe, a saw, and 
one canoe laden with com. They were instructed 
to say that if Pocahontas should be given up, he 
would make satis&ction for all the injuries he had 
done, conclude a perpetual peace, and send in a bonus 
of five hundred bushels of corn. To this the council 
replied that his daughter, though they would use her 
well, could not be restored to him until all the English 
anns and captives in his possession should be de- 
livered back to the owners. They did not believe, 
what he or some jof his men had asserted, that these 
arms had been lost, or that the whites who remained 
with him were free volunteers in his service. 

This ungracious message was no more conciliating 
than tlie rormer; nor was any thing more seen or 
heard of the emperor until the spring of 1614, when 
a party of one hundred and fifty colonists, well arm- 
ed, went up his own river to Werowocomoco, taking 
Pocahontas witli them. The Powhatans received 
them with scornful bravadoes, proudly demanding 
the purpose of tliis new invasion. The English an- 
swered, that they had brought the emperor's daugh- 
ter, and that they expected the proper ransom for her, 
either peaceably or by force. The Powhatans re- 
joined, that if they came to fight, they were wel- 
come, and should be treated as Captain Ratcliffef 
had been. U pon this the English said they would 

* Smith's History, Vol. II. p. 14. 

t Mamcred with the thirty colonists mentioned previously . 

u ihii daptw. He was otherwise called Sicklemocti* «■ 
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have a more pIvU iiiiswer at lenet, and fovthwiih com- 
menced making rapidly lor the shore in their small 
boats, the Indians having about the same time be- 
gun to let fly their arrowsamong them. They effected 
■ landing, and burned and destroyed every thing they 
eould find. The next day they sailed Rirther up tha 
river; and meeting with a fresh party of PowhEiIanH, 
after some altercation and explanation, a truce was 
concluded, and meEsengers were iiromiscd to be sent 
off for the emperor. This was probably a mere 
feint It was njao stated, that the EnpliBh captives 
or deserters had run olF, for fear of being hanged by 
their countrymen. As for the swords and pieces, 
they were to bo brought in the next day. Bui noth- 
ing was seen of them, and the English proceeded tiH 
they came to areeidence of Powhatan (called Matchot] 
where were collected about four hundred of his 
warriois, well armed. These men challenged the 
English to land ; and wljeu they did so, walked 
boldly lip and down among them ; demanded a con- 
ference with their captain ; and said, tiiat aa\em 
lime should be allowed them to send and receive 
direedons from Powhatan, they would fight fbr 
their own as well ns tliey were able. Other brava- 
does passed between the parties, but a truce was 
finally agreed upon until noon of the next day. 
Meanwhile, two of the brothers of Pocahontas — of 
whom this is the first mention^camc to see her. 
They were dulighted to find her in good health, and 
promised to do every thing they ctn\k\ to effect her 
redemption. Two of the English also set off to visit 
Powhatan. They were not admitted to the empe- 
ror's presence — for what reason, it is not stated— 
but Opechancanough treated them in the most hoi- 

§ Stable manner. On their return, the whole party 
escended the river to Jamestown. 
One of the two messpngers lost named was Jobs 
Rolfe, styled by an old historian,' " an honest gcntk 
I *RaiDh Hnmer. whoK rebtinn ih incanuniled with hb 
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man md of good behsvioar ; " but more eiipcrially 
known by the event which we have now to notiro — 
hia marneige witli Pocahontas — ^l)etween whom and 
himself there had been an ardent attachment for 
some time. The idea of tliis connexion pleased 
Powhatan so much, that within ten days after Rolfe's 
visit, he sent in one of his near relatives named 
Opachiko, together with two of his sons, to spe (as 
says the authority just cited) the manner of the mar-' 
riage ; and to do in that l)ehalf wliat they were re- 
quested for the confirmation thcnsof, as his deputies. 
The ceremony took place about the first of April ; 
and from that time until the death of the emperor, 
which happened in 1618, the most friendly iTla- 
tioHS were uniformly preserved with himself and 
with his subjects. 

There are too many memorable paasaj^es in tlie 
histor>' of this celebrated chieflain, and loo many re- 
markable traits in his character, to l)e jmssed over 
with a mere general notice. But, previous to any 
other comment, it may be proj)er to mention certain 
fiicts re8|)ecting him, which belong rather to the 
curious than to the charaeteriHtir class. In the cnse 
of all great men, as well as of many noted men who 
are not great, there is a good deal of information 
generally to be gathered, which may be interesting 
without being strictly impoi*Umt. Powhatan was 
l)Oth a great and a noted man, though a savagt^ ; and 
the rude circumstances tmdcr which he proved him- 
self the one, and made himstijf the other, shoidd only 
render him the mon*. signally an object of popular 
admiration and of philosophifral regard. 

In person, he is described, by one who saw him 
frequently, as a tall well-proportioned man, with a 
severe a8f)ect; his head slightly gray ; his I)eard tiiin 
(as that of the Indians always is;) and *'of a v ry 
able and hardy body to endure any labor.^ As he 
^ipeared to be almut sixtv years of age, wfien the 
Rnglisb first saw him, in ld07, he was [irobably about 
MvcBQr at bis death. He troubled himself but liiile 
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wilh publiu oiTairs during liis last yedrs, leaving the 
charge of ihem chiefly w Opechaiicanougb, aa his 
viceroy, and taking his own pleasure in visiting the 
various pnrts of his domiuioiis. 

We have already had occasion to observe, that he 
bad OB many as three or four places of residence. 
Werowocomoco was abandoned ibr Orapakea, with 
the view of keeping at an agreeable distance froiD 
the colonists. The latter became a lavorite resorL 
There, at the distance of a mile from tlie village, he 
had a liouse in which were deposited bis royalties 
and bin revenue—skins, copper, beads, red paint, 
hows luid nrroivs, targets and clubs. Some of these 
tbitigs were reserved for the time of his burial j 
others were ibe resources of war. The house itself 
was tnore than one hundred feet in length — one histo- 
rian says fifty or sixty yards — and as it seems to have 
been freqiieniiid only hy tfie Indian priests, probably 
a sacred cliaracter attached to it in the niinos of the 
multitude, which was one of the means of its se- 
curity. Four nidi'lj-gruven images of wood were 
stationed at the four comers ; one representing. ■ 
dragon, the second a bear, tbg third a panther, and the 
fourth a gigantic man — all made evil-thvoredly, ae we 
are told, but according to the best workmanship of 
the natives. 

The slfde which Powhatan adopted as empeeo^ 
appears in some degree from the preceding details of 
his history. Up id Haid to huve kept about his peiBon 
fromforty to fifty of the tallest men in hia dominions; 
which might he the ciLsn in war, and upon occaaions 
of parade and rcri'morij, more regularly thwi In 
peaceable and onliuary limes. Every night, 6ur 
sentitiels were stationed at the four corners of his 
dwelling ; and at each h.tlf-hour one of the body- 
guard made a signa] to tlie four sentinels. Want of 
vigilance on their jMirt was punished witli the most 
exemplmy stricmc'ss. 
.^ccortJ'ijig to the unvversa\ ttt?Mniv of the Nuth 
Aiaerieaa natives, he kepi ss tooh^j -wviBa w\k 
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thought proper; and is representud to have taken 
no litde pleasure in their society. When the English 
■aw him at home, reclioing on his couch or plat^rm, 
there was always one sitting at his head, and another 
at his feet ; and when he sat, two of them seated 
themselves on either side of him. At his meals, one 
of them brought him water in a wooden platter to 
wash his hands, before and after eating ; and another 
attended with a bunch of feathers for a towel. Some 
were the daughters, and had been the wives of dis- 
tinguished rivals and enemies, conquered in battle. 
When he became weary of them, he transferred them 
as presents to his &vorite warriors. 

A general proof of the talents of Powhatan may 
be found in the station which he held, as well as 
the reputation he enjoyed far and wide among his 
countiymen. The Indian tribes are democracies. 
He who rules over them must acquire and sustain 
his influence by his absolute intellect and energy. 
Friends and family may assist, occasionally, in pro- 
curing rank ; but they will not secure the perma- 
nent possession of it Generally, therefore, the head- 
Sachem, may be looked upon as comparatively a 
model of those qualities which his countrymen es- 
teem suitable to that dignity. He must not only be 
a warrior, brave, hardy, patient, and inde&tigable ; 
but he must show talents tor controlling the fortunes 
and commanding the respect of the community 
which he governs. 

But in mis case there is better evidence ; and es- 
pecially in the ultimate extent of Powhatan's go- 
vernment as compared with his hereditary dominions. 
These included but six tribes of the thirty which 
were finally subject to him, and all which must have 
become attached to his rule in consequence of the 
character maintained and the measures adopted by 
fainiBelil Among others were the Chickahominies, a 
veiy wariike and proud people, numbering from two 
hombedtofive hundred warriors, w\uie \^q\^qn<i\nsx 

£ 
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aDS proper, (the original nucleus, so to speak, of thtf 
emperor's domiuioii,) numbered less than a liuudred. 
The fear wliich these savages entertained of him flp* 
pears ou many occasions, and particularly, when th^y 
embraced an opportunity, in 1611, of exchanging his 
yoke for that of the English. They were so desirous 
of this change — or in other words of procuring what 
they considered the protection of the new master 
against the ]K)wer of the old— >tbat they offered to 
adopt a national nauie indicating their subjection. 
A peace was accordingly concluded on condition — 

I. That they should be forever c^led Tassautessus 
[Englishmen,] and be true subjects to King James 
and his deputies. 

II. They were ueitlier to kill nor detain any of 
tlie colonists, or their cattle, but to return them on 
all occasions. 

III. They should stand ready to furnish three 
himdred warriors for the colony's service, against the 
Spaniards or any. other enemy* 

IV. They were not to enter the English settle- 
ments, but send word they were new Englishmen, 
(an obscure provision, meant to prevent confounding 
them with hostile tribes.) 

V. Every fighting man, at the beginning of har- 
vest, was to ])ay two bushels of com as a tribute, 
receiving the same number of hatchets in return. 

VI. The eight chief men were to see all this per- 
formed, on rorfeit of being punished themselves. 
Their salary was to be a red coat, a copper chain, 
tlie picture of King James, and the honor of being 
accounted his noblemen. 

This treaty was concluded with a general assent, 
manifested by acclamation ; and then one of the old 
men began a speech, addressing himself first to those 
of his own age, then to the young, and lastly to the 
women and children, a multitude of whom were 
present He gave them to undersond how stricthr 
tbeae ccaiditionB must be oVNuerrod^ vad how sw 
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they should then be, on the other hand, *^Jrom the 
fiarit . of Powhatan or any enemie ^vliatsoeu^r," * 
besides being furnished with arms to resist them. 
The name or the emperor, it will be observed, is not 
inserted in the articles of peace ; there was supposed 
to be a hazard, probably, of its coming to his ears ; 
and he had then himself just concluded an amicable 
treaty. "But all this," adds our historian, "was 
rather for feare Powhatan and we being so linked 
together, would bring them again to his subjection : 
the which to preuent, they did rather chuse to be 

Erotected by vs, than tormented by him, whom they 
eld a Tyrant." 

We have seen, that of the whole Indian population 
between the sea-coast and the Alleghany from east 
to west, and between the, borders of Carolina and 
the river Patuxent in Maryland from south to north, 
all who were not subject to Powhatau's domin- 
ions were leagued against him. The former class 
comprised the lowland tribes ; and the latter, the 
mountaineers. In the language of Stith, the Mon- 
acans and the Mannahoacks rormed a confederacy 
against the power and tyranny of Powhatan. Another 
writer says, that he also fought against the famous 
MaSsawbniekes ; a powerful and populous nation, 
thouffht to be situated upon a great salt-water, 
"which by all probability is either some part of 
Cannada, some great lake, or some inlet of some sea 
that fiilleth into the South Sea." This is not a' very 
definite description, even for Smith to give ; but the 
Massawomekes are generally understood to have been 
no other, we believe, than the celebrated Five Nations 
of New York. At all events, they were exceedingly 
troublesome to the northernmost tril)es of Powhatan 
— ^which might be a principal reason why they sub- 
mitted the more willingly to him. And thus, while 
the greater part of his own empire was a conquered 
one, ne was environed by foreign «nem\eBm csw^ 

m* — — . -— 

*Aatboride9 nArred to in Smith's History, NoV W 



direction, iucluding tbe civilized colony on the iea- 

As lo hifi particular system of. war and conquest, 
we are not minutely informed. Like ludian wariare 
in other sections end tlmi^ it is said to have cdU' 
slated, in s peat dceree, of sirstiifsem and aiirprisBl 
rather Chan ^rce. In 16U8, a rebi;llIon which arose 
among the Paynnlatanks, was BtippvesBcd in the 
fblloivliig iiiumier. They beini; near neighbors, a 
numbec of liia own tribe was seut into tlieir villages, 
who under name disguise or false pretence obtained 
lodgings over nlglit. Tbe several houses were 
mpHnwhilf! licBet with nnibiiscadt's ; and at an q>- 
polnted signal, the two parties, within and witltotit, 
commenced an attack at the same momout. Twenty- 
four Payimtatanks were slain, and thi^ir scalps curried 
to Powhatan, who kept tlicm sonic time suEpendedon 
nline between two trees, us a troi)hy. The women and 
children, ns also the Werowmice or Sachem; were 
made prisouers, and afterwards slaves or servants. 

Powliutan'swnrriorswL'rc regularly and ihorou^y 
disciplined. At one of his first IiiterviewM with tto 
English, a martial parade formed part of the enter- 
talnmeut. Two or three hundred Indiaus baring 
painted and disguised thcrnselves in the fierceM mon- 
. ner possible, were divided into two companies, one 
of which was temporarily styled Powhatana and the 
other Monacans. Each company bad its captaiD. 
They stiiIioiie<1 tlieitiselves at about a miisket'Shot 
from each other. Fiflucn men abreast formed the 
iruut line of both, aud the remaiuder ranked them- 
selves in the rear "itli a distajice of four or five 
yards from rank to rntik ; and not in file, but in die 
opening between the hies, so that the rear could 
Bbooc as conveniently as the Iront. A parley now 
took place, and a formal agreement was made ^al, 
whoever should conquer, such warriors as survived 
their defenl shoidil liavR two days allowed them fiw 
their awu aubtnission, while tiiewwivw end children 
Bhoaid at once become ^tize to die "i'w:w«. 
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The parties advanced afruinRt earh other — a Rort 
of sergeant conirnaiiding c*ach flank, and a lirn- 
tenant the rear: and tlie entire coni|>any cnnio on 
leaping and singing to warlike, music, but every man 
in his place. On the lirat ilijzlit of arrowH, thry 
raised upon both sides a terriiic clamor of shouts 
and screecheSi " When thny liad snout thoir arrows, 
(writes the describer of this scene,) iliey joined tog<ah 
er prettily, charging and retiring, every rank seconding 
the other. As they got advantagr^, thev caught their 
enemies by the hair of the head, and down he camo 
that was taken. His enemy .with his wooden sword 
seamed to beat out his brniiis, and Ktiil they crept to the 
rc»r to nkaintaio the skirmish." The Monacun party 
at length decreasinL^ the Powhatans charged them 
ID the fbi^m of a half moon. The former retreat, to 
avoid being enclosed, and draw their pursuers ujKm 
an ambuscade of fresh men. The PowlintanH retiro 
in their turn, and the MonacauH take thiH opportunity 
•f resuming their first ground. "All their actions, 
v-oiccs and gestures, both in char^'ing and retiring, 
were so strainerl to the hei^dit of their ()ualitie ami 
nature, that the at'rangeneiw ther(;of made it seem very 
delightful." The warlike music spoken of nbovc was 
a large deep platter of wood, (;oven;d with skin 
drawn so tight as to answer the )>urpoHe of a drum. 
They also used mttles made of smtdl courds or 
pompion«shell« ; and all these — it niny well he sup- 
poaed*— mingled with their voices, sometimes twenty 
or thirty together, " made such a terrible nois<*, as 
would rather affright than delight nny man." 

It was probably by no little driUingof this descrip- 
tion that Powhatan made soldiers of his subj';rtH ; 
and it naturally enough mortified him, afUr taking 
so much trcubfe with so much succchs, to see thrm 
defeated so reaflily as they were by the RngliHh. 
The chief cause, too, of this superiority, was a mutter 
ef wonder. No Indian had ever befV»re sef-n any 
thing whicb resembled, la fonn or efTecl, t\\«i ^vTVi- 
oftluilr §inage enemy. For aome xiiofi^xWx^ 

£2 
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fore, their fear was attended with a superstition, 
a^inst which no courage could prevail. But Pow-- 
hatan was not long in determining at all events to put 
himself on equal terms with the colonists, whatever 
might be the hazard ; and from ' that moment he 
spared no efforts to effect his purpose. On Newport's 
departure for England, he bargained away from him 
twenty swords for twenty turkeys. He attempted the 
same trade with Smith ; and when the latter shrewd- 
ly declined it, his eagerness became such, we are told, 
"that at last by ambuscadoes at our very gates they 
[the Powhatans] would take them per force, surprise 
vs at worke, or any way." * Some of these trou- 
blesome fellows being seized and threatened, they 
confessed that the emperor had ordered them to get 
possession of the English arms, or at least some of 
them, cost what it might. 

He availed himself, with great ingenuity, of a dis^ 
position among some of the colonists to trade pri- 
vately in these contraband articles ; and in that way 
obtained large quantities of shot, powder and j)ike- 
heads. So, upon Smith's departure for the settle- 
ment, after his fanious visit, in Decemlwr, 1608, he 
artfully requested the captain "to leaue him Edward 
Brynton tokiUehim foule, and the Dutchmen to fin- 
ish his house,^^ This house, we have seen, was aban- 
doned; and as for fowl, the idea of employing an 
Englishman to hunt for his Powhatans was absurd. 
He had no objection, however, to Brynton's gun or 
his martial services. The Genuans he was probably 
sure of already. They proved traitors to the colony, 
and soon after we find them diligently engaged in 
arming and instructing the savages. One of them 
suliseqiiently stated, that the emperor kefit tliem at 
work for him in duresse. He himself sent answer 
to Smith's demand for them, that they were at liber- 
ty to go if they chose — ^l)ut as for carryiDg them fifty 
miles on his back, he was not able. The adroitness 

« Smith's Hickory, \bL\* 
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^itfa which he obtained arms at Jamestown, during 
Smith's absence, has ab'eady been the subject of 
£ommenL 

.The implicit' obedience which he exacted of his 
own subjects, notwithstanding the afiparently preca- 
rious tenure by which he held his conunand, is a 
jstriking indication of the extent of his mere personal 
influence. ** When he listeth," snys an old writer, 
^ his will is a law, and must be obeyed : not onely as 
a King, but as halfe a God, they esteeme him. What 
he commandeth they dare not disobey in the least 
thing. At his feete they present whatsoever he com- 
mandeth, and at the least fi*oune of his browe, their 
greatest spirits will tremble with feare." This sub- 
ordination was sustained by measures which, for se- 
verity and courage, would do no discredit to the most 
absolute despot of the Eastern world. On one occa- 
sion, certain offenders were burned to death in the 
midst of an immense heap of glowing coals, collect- 
ed from many fires made for the pnr]>ose. A more 
merciful punishment was by braining the criminal 
with a club, as Smith was to have l)een sacrificed. 
The most horrible was fastening the poor wretch to 
a tree, breaking his joints one by one, ond then 
whittling down the body with reeds and shells. 
Thrashing with cudgels was no trifle. Smith says 
he saw a man siibjected to this discipline under the 
hands of two of his practised countrymen, till he 
fell prostrate and senseless ; but he uttered no cry or 
complaint. 

The extraordinary native shrewdness of Powhatan 
was abundantly manifested in the amusing advan* 
tages he obtained over Newport ; his long and artful 
conversations with Smith, some of them sustained 
under the most embarrassing circumstances, merely 
to procure time; the promptness with wliich he 
rejected and defeated the proposal to make common 
CftUiie against the Monacans — a bait, as he expressed 
it^ too foolish to be taken ; and, in fine, upon every 
oeoMion when 4ie Kngiiah undertook to negotiate or • 



to argue with him. He availed himeclf most eaaen- 
tially of ihe aid of liie Gentian deaeriere heretofore 
mentioned, hut he liad too much sagacity to trust 
them after they desertal himself; and so, when two 
of them fled to hitti a second tinifr, with proposals 
for delivering' hia great rival. Captain Smith, into 
hia handB, ho only ohaerved, that men who hetmyed 
the captaiu wouU) betray the cinperor, and <brthw)th 
ordered the srounilrela to he hniiued upon the EpoL* 

Powliiiiuii, like many others of his race, has been 
reganlwi ivitli prejudice for the very reasons which 
entltli; III in lo reapect. . He was a troublesome enemy 
to tlie colimisis. His hostile iiifluenre extended for 
hundreds of iiiiles around tlirm; ciitiiiig off com- 
merce with the iKitives in the first plare, ojk! milking 
itlvelerale enemies of iht'iii in tlir next. Powhatan, 
WH are told, "still ns lie Ibimd means cut off their 
boats, and denieil tiiem trade ;"t and again, " as ibr 
corne, eoutriliiitioii and |irovision from the salvages, 
we had iiotliiiist but mortull woimds, witli cluha and 
arTowes." Heie, loii, we. tiiid the emperor avuling 
himself of the disHsii-rs aiid despair of the colony, to 
procure swords, niuskeis mid lijmiumition — so reck- 
less had the colonists liir'iitii; tlirnugh fimiine. 

Still, it does not aj>pc:ir, tbat I'uwhutan adopted 
any policy but such a.s lie lielieveil iiidispi<iiHab1e to 
the welfare, not to say the existence, of his sovereign 
dominions. Ilia warllire was an Indian tvarfare, in~ 
deed. But selling aside tlioss circiiitislances of 
education and of situation which rendered this » 
matter l>otli of pride and necessity, it may be saf^y 
said, that he but followed the exnrnple of those who 
should have known better. Not only did he act 
gentralbf in self-defence ugauist tvliut he deemed the 
tisurpation of a foreign and unknown people, who 
had settled without permission upon his shores ; but 
he was galled uini provoked by peculiar pro vocutiooa 
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In numerous instances. The mere liberty of taking 
posseasibn of a part of his territory jnight have 
been overlooked. Probably it was so. Iii the earli- 
est days of the settlement, when nothing could be 
easier for Powhatan than to extiDgiiish it at a single 
assault, it is acknowledged ' tliat his peo[>le oflen 
visited the English and treated them with kindness.* 
Not long afterwards, iqdeed, they committed some 
trespasses, but meanwhile a party of tlie English 
had invaded .the interior of the country. Consider- 
ing the dissolute and unprincipled character of a 
large part of tliem, it is not improbable that still 
greater freedom was exercised with the Indians; 
such of course as the historians would be likely 
neither to record nor to know. And yet Smith him- 
self has told enough — of himself— to make this j)oint 
clear. In his very first expedition after com, seeing, 
he says, " that by trade and conrtcsio nothing was to 
be had, ht made bold to try such conchisions as neceS' 
SfHe inforced,^ He let fly a volley of musketry, ran 
his boats ashore, skirmished wiUi the natives, and 
forcibly obtained a supply of provisions. And thus 
— adds the scrupulous captain — 

*' Thus God vnboundlesse by his power 
Made tliem so kinde would vs devour." 

It was nothing to tlie emperor, or to his subjects, 
that Smith went beyond his authority in these mat- 
ters. " The patient councill " — he writes in another 
connexion — **tliat nothing would moue to warre 
with the aaluages, would gladly have wrangled with 
Captaine Smithe fur his crueltic." lie adds, that his 
proceedings — his coTudusions, is his own language — 
bad inspired the natives with such fear, that his very 
name was a terror. No wonder that he sometimes 
had peace and war twice in a day. No wonder that 
scarcely a week passed without some villany or 
other. A^in, when' the Chickahominies refused to 
bade, the President, " percieving [supposing] it was 

• Ibid, Vol. I " 
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Powhatan's policy to starve him," landed his com 
pany forthwith, and made such a show, of anger and 
anuniinition that the poor savages presently brought 
in all their provisions. 

So we are summarily informed in Mr. Hamer's 
relation, that about Christmas (1611)*' in regard of 
the iniurie done vs by them of Apamatuk, Sir Thomas 
Dale, without the losse of any except some few Sal- 
vageSy* took possession of the t^ritoiy and provision 
of the tribe, made a settlement upon the former with- 
out ceremony, and called it New Bermudas ! Ono 
more illustration must suffice. It is a passage of 
Smith?s history relating to a detachment of vagabonds, 
undejr the command of one West, who left James- 
tOMm, and located themselves not far from Powhatan's 
residence at the falls of the river. " But the worst 
was, that the poore Salvages that daily brought in 
their contributions to the President, that disorderly 
company so tormented these poore soules, by stealing 
their corne, robbing their gardens, beating them, 
breaking their houses, and keeping some prisoners, 
that they daily complained to Captaine Smith he had 
brought them for Protectors worse enemies than the 
Mouacans themselves, which though till then for his 
love they had endiu'ed, they desired pardon if here- 
afler they defended themselves — since he would not 
correct them as they had long expected he would." 
A most reasonable determiuation, civilly and candidly 
expressed. 

But, whatever may be said of the motives or method 
of the warfare of Powhatap, it must be acknowledged 
that his character appears to no disadvantage in 
peace. We cannot but admire the Roman dignity 
with which he. rejected all ojQTers of compromise, so 
long as the English seamed disi)osed to take advan- 
tage of their own wrong in the violent seizure of 
Pocahontas. They knew that this was his favorite- 
cht)df and they presumed on the strength of his at- 
tachment. But, much as her situation troubled him, 
he ivould not sacrifice hio Yiouot qo i«x «& \& >%%<^ 
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tiate for her restoration on derogatory terms. He 
was afflicted, but he waa still more incensed. Wlien, 
however, he ascertained, by sending his sons to visit 
her, that she was well treated, and in good health, 
(though, we are somewhere told, "they had heard to 
the contrarie,**) he began to tliink lictter of the offers 
of peace. Then came Rolfe "to acquaint him with 
the businesse," au4 kindly he was entertained, 
tliough not admitted to the presence of Powhatan* 
The young gentleman explained himself^ however, 
to the emperor's brother ; and the latter promised to 
iuiercede for him, as did also the two sons. Their 
explanations proved successful. The emperor was 
not only convinced that his daughter was entertained 
civilly by the English, but he was pleased with the 
honorable intentions and touched by the ])assionate 
ajid tender affection of Rolfe. No sooner, therefore, 
did th6 time appointed for the mnrringc come to his 
knowledge — and no doubt Rolfo had already had 
tlie politic courtesy to apply for kis consent — than 
he despatched three members of his own family to 
confirm the ceremony. " And ever since," adds the 
historian, " we have had friendly trade and commerce, 
as well with Powhatan hinisclfe, as all his subjects." 
So jealous were he and they of injustice ; and so 
susceptible were they, at the same time, of mild and 
magnanimous impressions. 

\Ve find characteristic anecdotes, to the same 
effect, in the curious account Mr. Homer has left on 
record of a visit which he paid the emperor in 1G14, 
soon after the conclusion of peace. Aflor some 
conversation upon business matters, the visiter was 
invited to Powhatan's own residence, where was a 
guard of two liundred warriors, whicli, (as Mr. Uamcr 
Bupiioses,) always attended his person. Having offer- 
ed that sentleman a pipe of totuicco, he immediately 
inquired after the health of Sir Thomas Dale, at 
that time President, and then of liis own daughter 
and her husband ; wishing to know especially how 
these two liked each other. Hamer answered, that 
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Sir Thomas wna perfectly well ; and m for Pi«a- 
hoDtna, she was bo romenred, that ehe never wotild 
retumto herfatlier's court apain if she could. Pow- 
hatan lauglieit heaililj at ihia rpply, and soon after 
oaked the punicular cause of Mr. Hamer's present 
TJBJL On bfing told it was priviUe, he ordered his 
BitendRDts 10 leave the house, excepting only the two 
females — Baid to have been Indian qneen!> — who al' 
ways sat by him, and then bade Mr. Hainer proceed 
with his message. 

The latter began with saying, that he was the bearer 
of siindry prcaenia from Sir Thoniaa Dale, whiub 
were delivered accordingly, miich to the emperor's 
satisfaction. He then added, that SirThomas, heai- 
ing of the fimie of the emperor'a youngeel daughter, 
was desirous ofobtaininglier hand in inarriage. He 
coiweived, there could not Iw a finer bond of union 
between the two people, than siich a connexion; 
and besides, her simer Pocahoulaa was e.Tceedingly 
anxious lo see her at Jamestown. He hoped that 
Powhatan would at least oblige himself so mtich, la 
to suffer her lo visit the colony when kt ahoald re- 

Powhatan more than once came VPry near inter- 
rupting tlie delivery of this nicssagp. But be controt- 
jeo himself, and replied with great gravity to the 
effect, that he pladlv accepted the President's aalnta- 
lion of love end peace, which he certainly should 
cherish so long rb he lived ; tliai he received irith 
many thanks the presieiits sent him as pledget thereof; 
but that, as for his daughter, he had sold her, only ■ 
few (laya before, to a great Werowaiice, living at the 
diaiance of three days" journey, for three bushels of 
Rawrenoke [Roanoke]. Hamer took the liberty to 
rejoin, that a prince of his greatness might no doubt 
recall his daughter, if he would — especially as she was 
. only nveire years of age— and that in such a eage he 
aAouId receive for her (rom the Prcaident, three tiiuw 
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To this Powhatan readily rejoined, that he loved 
his daughter as hJH life ; and tlioiigh iie liad many 
chihiren, he delighted in her nnost of all. He could 
Dot live without seeing hrr, and that would he im- 
posaihle if she went among the colonistH, for he had 
resolved upon no account to put himself in their popper, 
or to visit them, tih there/ore desired Mr. Hamer to 
say no more upon the Kuhject ; hut to tell the Presi- 
dent in his name. 1. Tlitit he drsircti no other as- 
surance of the Pratuieni's friendHhip than his word 
which was ulreadv pleilgod. He had himself^ on the 
other hand, already given such a^isu ranee in the per- 
soil of Pocahontas. One was sufficient^ he thoufcht, at 
one time ; when she died, he loould substitute another in 
her stead. But, meanwhile, he should consider it no 
brotlierly part to IxTeave him of two I'hildren at once. 
2. Though he gnve no plcdgr, the President ought 
not to distrust nim or his people. Thei-ohad been 
alreaily lives enoui^h lost on t)oth sides ; and by his 
fault tliere should never l)c any more. He had 

{^rowiiold, and desired to die peaceably. He should 
lunlly fight even i^^r just cause; the country was 
wiflo enough, and he would rather retreat. *'Thus 
much," lie concluded, ^' I hope will satisfy my 
brother. And so hen*, as you are weary and sleepy, 
we will enfl." He then onhTcd a supper and good 
lodgings for his guest, and the latter took hts leave 
for the ntgliL 

Early the next morning, Powhatan hinYSclf visited 
Blr. Hamer at his lodging-plac(% and invited him to 
return to his own wigwam. There he entertained 
hhn iu his handsomest manner. The time passed 

Sleflsantlv, and Mr. Hamer iM^gau to feel at home. 
y and by came in an Knglisliman, on6 who had 
been aiiqirised in a skirrnisli three years before at 
Fort Henry, and detained ever isince. He was so 
completely savage in his complexion and dn?ss, that 
Hamer only recognised him by his voice. He now 
asked that raicieiiiau to obtain leave {6t\vvav\o x^* 
turn with mm to the colony ; and ^e tf^c^^'eX yra^ 

F 



ftccordiOgh' mnde, and even prpsasd. The einpefor 
was vrated a( length. "Mr. HuinPr," said he, " vou 
have one of my daug]itei-B, ornl 1 am tonleiit. But 
yon (cannot see one of yoin' men W'ilh !»% but yoil 
must havp, him away or break friendship. BUl Wko 
him, if vnii will. In that case, lirt^vever, you mirst go 
home w"itlioiil guides [which. Were generally oflcred 
the Bjiglish on these of^casionn]: and if oii; «vU 
befalla you, thank vourBclvcs." 

Hamer replied that he would do so; hilt he would 
not answer for Ihe coiiNetjuenres, if any accident 
shoold liappen. The emperor woh incensed at diili 
and let) llim ; but he appeared again at Bit|>]ier tim^ 
fpaxted his giinst with liis heat fare, and conversed 
cheeifldly. About midnight he roused Hatner from 
B nap, to tell bim he had concluded to let Paritei' 
(the eaptive,! go with him in the morning. But he 
mnat reminif Sir Thomas to send him, in consider-' 
Btion thereof, ten Inrgc pieces of copper, a sliaving-' 
hnife, a grindstone, a net, mid aiiridry fish-lioolu and 
oilier small iiiatter? For tear UamiT sliould fOTgal 
these particulars, hf made liiili write a list of tbem 
in what the historians rail a laUe-look, which be 
produced. "Howevt'r be got it,"' aays tire narraiori 
" it was a faire one, and I desired bee wOuId give it 
rue." Powliaian evaded tliis modest request by say 
iUg that lie kept it to show to strangers ; but when 
his guest left him in tlie morning, he ftimisbed him 
and ills attendants with ample provision foK hie jour- 
ney, gave each of thcin a bu<'k'E-aki[i, **aa weD 
dressed as could lie," uud sent two ruore to hia mmi' 
in-biw and his daughter. 

There is much matter for reflection ui this eiumle 
nuTative. ' The sagacity of Powhatan fai dis!;enini|; 
the true ohjeci of the visit, is worthy of the feorkM 
diguilj with which he exposed Ii. He gave little 

_ * Prolnblt of Eome Enjlitil tapi»< 
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Hw Mrii-commarjd fc/i'i ii> r-f.iv.-iiroiij court^v. on 
evftrj' iuruif.T t»f.tuA\'$u. '.vouii ^^^ve i:o.n*r iio di«fioijor, 
in «ijotrj«rr roiimrj' and tir.'j*-, to tne lion-hearted 
rnonarr-h of Knifl^nd huiiseif. In ifiig resfiecl he was 
wel] niafriie'i with r^niith ; aud it i:: not the least in- 
tf;n:»tinff fXiint in the cornrnon hijitory of the two, to 
oliHfrrve the Hiiif^iilar union of suavity and energy . 
with which br>th etferterl their purfirjsea. Immediately 
after deliverin;r the oelehrated reply which he sent 
to >iew(>ort n pro|Kisal liy Smith, tlie historian adds 
thiit, ''many other diseoiirtffs thc^y had, (yet both 
rontent U» ^ive each otiier content in complunentaU 
couHesifJi) and so Captain 8inith returned with hia 
anMwer." In the same stylr*,' when Newport came 
himself — perceiving? his puqjose was to discover and 
invade the Monacans — we are told that he " refused 
to lend him either men or guides more than Nomau- 
tack, and so after some complimentall kinduesse oi| 
liotjj sides," he presented the disappointed captaur 
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with eevfii or qiglit fjushets of c^□rD, nud wished him a 
pleastuit journey in Jtijnpstown. He would not sufTer 
so brave a. man Hs Stititli lo be eveu beheaded, with- 
out hariag first ordered two of 1ii9 queens to scrre 
him wiili water and a bno'^li of feathers, and theo 
feDsied biiti iti what tlie viciliii liimself conndered 
hie lipst biirbaroua mnnntr. Il is viiry evident there 
vvas neither fear nor hypocrisy in wiy of these cases. 

None of the noble traits we have mentioned Jna - 
any of their charm from being connected, as tbey ve, 
with ilie utmost simplicity of barborism.' The reaid- 
erof tliese times, tliereforc, may be allowed to smile 
at the pertinacity with which this miplity warrior and 
renowned monarch ioHisted upon Parker's being ran- 
somed in fish-hooks ; and the solemn gravity with 
which he divested himself of his mantle and olddtoes 
for tlie frraiific^ation and reward of Newport. The 
presents sent to him by Sir Thomas Dale were two 
pieces of copper, five strings of while and ,Hiis 
beads, five wooden combe, ten fish-books, and spur 
of knives — not lo mention iliepromiHeofB grindsloae, 
wheneypr ti': should send for it — clearly a much bet- 
ter borgnin for Ilia daiieliter, had lie wished to dis- 
pose of her, liian the two bushelg of Roanoke. The 
Werowances and qitpfns of conquered nations wait- 
ed upon him al liismeal^, as liumlily as certain kings 
of the miilille ages ore said to liave waited upon iho 
Pope; but unhkebis Holiness, Powhatan could make 
hisown robes, shoes, boira, arroH'fi, an<l pots, besides 
planting his com for exerci^, and hunting deer for 
ainuBement. The Indians L'c^iKrally Bubsisted mi 
fish in the spring, and. lived li^lit for some months 
alter; but "Powhatan, iheir great king, and some 
others that are providenl, rost their fish and flesh 
Vpon hurdles, anil kcejie it till scarce times."' 

In fine, it would seem, that no candid perwni can 
read the history of ibis famous Indian, with an ai- 

•Smidi'i ttccouat of the T4».t:b.M- \Bii».^vt».jtTj of i 
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tentive consideration of the circumstances under 
which he was placed, without forming a high esti- 
mate of his character as a warriorj a statesman and a 
patriot. His deficiencies were those of education and 
not of genius. His faults were those of the people 
whom he governed and of the period in which he 
lived. His ffreat talents, on the other haiid, were his 
own ; and tnese are acknowledged even hy those 
historians who still regard him with prejudice. Stith 
calls him a prince. of excellent sense and parts, and a 
great master of all the savage arts of government and 
policy. He adds, that he was penetrating, crafty, in- 
sidious and cruel. '^ But as to the great and moral 
arts of policy," he concludes, "such as truth, faith, 
uprightness and magnanimity, they seemed to have 
been but little heeded or regarded by liim." Burk's 
opinion appears to us more correct In the cant of 
civilisation, (says that excellent historian,) he will 
doubtless be nrandcd with the epithets of tyrant and 
barbarian: But his title to greatness, though his 
opportunities were fewer, is to the full as fair as that 
of Tamerlane or Kowli Khan, and several others 
whom history has immortalized ; while tlie proofs 
of his tyranny are by no means so clear. Still, it 
might have been as reasonable to suy, that there are 
no such proofs in being. The kind of mai-tial law 
which the emperor sometimes exercised over liis 
own subjects, was not only a matter of custom, 
founded on the necessity which must always exist 
among ignorant men ; but it was a matter of license, 
which had grown into constitutional law, by common 
consent. It has been justly observed, that there is no 
possibility of a true despotism under an Indian 
government. It is reason that governs, — nominallv 
at least — and the authority is only the more eftectuai 
•8 the obedience is more voluntaiy, 
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ential, Tivo Bona nnii two ilnngliti^ra have already 
been mentioiiPii. There were also llirse brothers 
yoiiuger than iiimself ; and itjion ihem succeBsively, 
Bccording to their several ages, ruMom BeemH' Iff 
have required tliat the goveriinieiit should devolva 
after his own death. The eWost, Opitchipah,* ac- 
cordingly succeeded him, in form ut leasL But ihis 
prince was an inactive and unnmhilious man — ow- 
ing in some degree perhnpa lo hia bein^ decrepid ; 
and he was soon thrown iiiro tlie shade by the supe- 
rior cnersy nnil tnlptil of Opi^rhnilceMoll^h, who 
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Niimpareil of Vir^nia," haR bi^n dlstin^iished in 
modern tiin^s, cliiefly, by that 8in«rlc nxtraordinniy 
art of coiirai^ oiid hiiiiianity to \vliicii the gallant 
historian \va^ indebtod fiir tlie preservation of* Iiis 
life. But tbis was by no means the only evidence 
of tbcse noble rjualitics wliirh history has prrserved. 
Her name indeed is scarcely onco mentioned by the 
most ancient chronicles of tlic colony, except in terms 
of high eulo^, and generally hi connexion also with 
some sulwtantial f»w»t8 going strongly to jnstifjr the 
universal partiality witli whi'jh her nicmoiy is re- 
gnrcUni to these times. 

In the earliest and most gloomy days of the pcttle- 
ment, immediately aO^T Smithes reuirn from his 
captivity, the li!)ernl and thonghtfnl kindncKS of 
Pocnhoiitaa went veiy far to cheer the de8))onding 
hearts of the colonists, as well as to relievt; their actual 
necessities. She came into Jamestown with her 
attendants onoe in every four or five days, for a long 
time ; and brought with her supplies of provisions, 
by which many lives are stated to hav(! been saved. 
This will apfiear moi-e fidly from an anricnt docu 
ment which we shall henjailer transeribe at length. 

When Smith was al»scnt ujion one of his Indian 
expeditions, emergencies occurred at Jamestown 
which rendered his prcs^nee oxtreuHily desirable. 
But not a man could Im found who dared venture to 
carry a message to him from the couneil. He was 
known to be environed by eniMriies, and the hostility 
and power of Powhatan were at t/iat period subjects 
of the most exaggerated ap[»rehension. One Kirhard 
Wyifin at last uiid^'rtook ihc hazardous enterprise. 
Encountering many d.-uiirefs and difli^'ulties, he reaeh- 
ed the residence of Powhatan, a day or two after 
Smith had left it for Pamuukey. lie found that 
great preparations for war were going on among the 
Powhatans ; and he soon became himself the oSjert 
of suspicion. His life undoubtedly would have paid 
tlie forfeit of his rasijness, had not ?(H^a\\OA\\»^, \nV^ 
knew liht perilous fiituauoo evcu beltftv x\xAXi \\\vd»kiNS^ 
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concealed him, ond thwarted and einbarasaed tha 
eeHrch of the savors tvlio pursued him, bo that 
"^ her means and cxlnionliiiary bribes and much 
Ovuble in three days travell," as hiaiory says, "at 
length he found vs in the niiddesl of these turmoyles,'' 
(at Jamestown.) 

Her cciitchict was the same after Smith's departura 
fitr Enslimd. Of the thirty men who accompanied 
RatclitTp when he was massacred by the Indians, only 
one eacnppd to the colony, aiid one was rescued by 
Pounhoiilaa. This was abuy named Henry Spilraan, 
who sulisequenlly was restored to his friend^" and 
. &om the knowledge of Indian langu^a which he 
obtained during his residence with the Patowomekw 

E roved highly serviceable as an interpreter. Smjlh 
imself was more than itnce under obligation! to the 
princess for his personal safety. We have alluded 
to that occflsion wheq he quartered, over night, near 
tiio residence oflier &ther. "Pocahontas, his deareM 
iewellanddaughter,in that dnrke night came through 
the irksome woods, and Cold our Captaiae great 
cheare should be sent vs by and by ; but Powhatan 
and all the power he could make, would after come 
I^tl vs all, if they that brought it could not kill vs 
witli our owne weapons, when we were at supper* 
Therefore if we woLdd line, slie wished vs presently 
to be gone. Siidi lliin^s as she delighted in, ha 
wonld liaue giueti her; liiit with the tearea ruDuing 
downe her cheekes, she said she durst not be aeeo to 
haue any, for if Powhataii should know it, she were 
but dead, and so she. ran aivay by herself as she 
C8me,"t What an afiacting instance of the most 
delicate tenderness mingled with the loftiest coumga. 
It would have been strange indeed, if Stnilll, with 
all his passionate chivalry, had been iiiaensible of , 
these repeated kindnesiiea, t^ven Powhatan had 

• He miB de'^tined , liowevn, ta dig nt Inn by ilte lumdi of iha 
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too geod an opinion of him to siippos«e so, for he 
had dfe sagacity to rely 'jpoii Ms gratitude for 
political purposes. When some of the emperor's 
subjects were ta|cen prisoiKH-s hy Smith, (although 
])eace ^vas nominally existiog,) and forced to confess 
that Powhatan bad^mpioyed them to work misciiicf 
a^inst the colony, the latter " sent messengers, and 
ht8 deamt daughter PocahorUas,^^ with presents, to 
make apolo^es for the past, and promises for tlie 
future. Smith, on the other hand, (who understood 
as well as any one, the part of a gentleman,) aflcr 
^ving the prisoners such correction as he deemed 
necessarv, treated them well for a day or two, aiid 
then delivered them to Pocahontas, '* for whose sake 
onely he feyned to haue saued their liues, and gaue 
them libertie." The emperor was paid for this in- 
genui^ in his own coin, when the colonists, in 1613, 
took the princess herself captive, relying on the well- 
known strength of his attachment to her, as the 
surest means of procuring peace. 

Her subsequent liistory may be poon told. Rolfe 
had become ardently enamoured of lier beauty, and 
he used the fortunate occasion of her stay in the 
colony — perhaps was active in bringing it on — to 
procure the intercession of tlio President in his bejialf 
Pocahontas cherished similar feelings towards him- 
self^ and when her brothers came to visit hor slie 
made one of them her confidant. Rolfo gained iu- 
fonuation of her sentiments, and thus was cmboMen- 
ed to prosecute his suit with a spirit worthy of tli^ 
success which it met with. The parties married. 
In the course of a year or two, tlie young bride 
became quite an adept in the English language and 
manners, and was well instructed in the doctrines of 
Christianity. She was entitled by her new acquaint- 
ances the Lady Rebecca, 

In 1616, she and her husband accompanied Sir 
Thomas Dale to England. King James, (ttaX aaoVvw.- 
ed pedant, as Stith calls him,) is said to Vvwe^ >o^«rL 
offended with Rolfe for his presumptioix mvnsx^^^'^^^ 



die daughter of h king — a crowned heail, too, it will 
be recoIlecteiL— lie niiglit have thouphl, perhopa, 
fiillowiiig vp liis own pririi^ijiles, llmi the oSepnat 
of the niarrisffc would be fairly entitled (u suceeea 
Powhalsn ui hia ilonimiao. But the aflsir pond 
OlT, with some little niiirinuruig | and Porahootn 
b^raelf was received at Couw, by both the King and 
Queen, with the most flattering marks of aueation. 
Lord de la War, and his lady, and many oiJier cour- 
ders of rank, followed the royal example. The 
print^fTHfi wiiB grutiticd by the kiaJness shown to her ; 
aitd ib(i«<! tvho entertained her, on the other liaud, 
wre iiiinnimouHly of o|iini<)n, as Smith expresHcs 
himself, ibdt ihi'y had m^en many English bdiee 
worse- fav^ifd, proportioned and behaviored. 

The cupiiiiLi wns at this lime in England; and 
altiioiigl] iip'in the eve of leaving that country on a 
voyugn lo New England, he delaytid his departure 
for the ]inr])()fiC of using every po«sible means in hia 
power of iulrodiicing the princeaa to advantage. A 
memorial whirh he draughted with his own haod, 
and sent in tn the Queeu, is supposed 10 have had no 
little influence at Court, h is well worth transcrib- 
ing, both as a curiosity of style, and as a document 
of autlienlic liiisiory. It reads thus : 



Most admired Queene, 

V King and Countria 
the worst of extreme 
danger, that now bonestie doth canstraine mee pre- 
sume thus ftrrB heyoiiil inyselfe, to present you* 
Maii^tie this slmrt diBCOiirse. If ingratitude be ■ 
deadly poy»>ii to all honest veilues, I must be guil- 
tin of chat nHjue if I shouUI omit any meanes to be 
ihankfai. So it is. 
That Itomo tea ycereB«BQe,\K\a^va Va^muti ani 
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Courtiers, at the iiiinute o:' ir.y t\tr;::;or.. s'l^o h;v.*- 
arded the beating out of hT owr.o l-niir.o? :o s:v:v' 
mine, but not onely that, but so piYuaiioJ. with h.rr 
father, that I wai» satVIv conJ.iirreii to la!n*"s-tov.r.o. 
wiuTe I tbund alK>ut eijrht aiui ti.inio iriisoniMo |»oimv 
aijil sirke creatures, to kee|H» pi-sst ssion ot' :il iln»so 
large territories ol' Viririnia ; sr.oli wa.-s tho wrjikiirsjit* 
oi'thi:* poore commonwealth, a.*! hjul tho saUairi*!* not 
fed usf, we directly Iiad starued. 

And this relieto, most Gracious Qucrnc. was com- 
monly brought rs !>y this Lady ro«*aho!iias. \i»t- 
withstaiiding al thcsi^ passiigcs wiicii iiiroiiMant 
fortune, turned our peace to warn\ this ii'inhr \ ir::iii 
would still not spare to ilan* to visit vs, and by lirr our 
iarres haue been ot\ appeased, and our w.unts still 
Bupplyed. Were it th«^ policic of her lather thus to 
iniploy her^ or the ordinance of iim\ thus to m.-sko 
her his instrument, or her e.xthionrniarie a fleet ion 
to our nation^ I know hoti Ihit of this I am sine * 
when her fiither, with the utmost of his polieii* ami 
power, sought to surprise mee, hauing hnt eighternf> 
witli iiieej the darke night coidd not affright her 
from conmnng thn)Ugh the irkoHOtno Viv^i^V^^ ^\\v\ 
with wMtered eiea gatie me itiliVWti^nfv.^ ^\\V\ Wt 
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best eduice, to em-ajie hia fiirie; whfch had bee 
knownc, lie had purely slaiiie her. 

lamea-tiiune, with her wilil traine, atie os fre^ 
frequented as her fttlicr's liabitatioD ; and during Ae 
time of rvro or three yeeres, she Dcxt under God, 
was stiil llie instrument to presarve this colonie frBm 
death, faniine and utter confriaion, which il' in thoae 
times had once been ilisoliiod, Virginia mi^c bttiHT 
line as it was at our first oirivall to this da}^. 

Since then, this buainessehauiiig'lieene turned aid 
varied by many aceidenis frum tliat I left il ■], it is 
most certaiue, aficr a long and troublesome mm 
after my departure, betwixt her fetlier and onr 
colonie, at whicli time ehec v,-ns not heard off, aboBI 
two' yeeres aJlei' she her selfe was taken pmoser. 
Being so detained neere two jreeres longer, the (Kilo- 
Die by that means was relieoed, peace cnnciuded, 
and at Just reiceting her bsibarous eaiidiiion, ^lee 
was maried to sji Engiiali gcntlenion, with wUom at 
this present shee in in England ; the lir^t ChnBlhfl 
euer of that nation, iha first Virginian euer eprta 
EugliEh, or ha<i a cliilile in mairiagt; b^ en Eu^igb- 
man, A metier huit-'Iv, if my menaing bee tniW 
considered and mtii vnderstood, worthy a Princa'a 
radeistanding. 

Thus, most Gracious Lady, I have related to yotir 
Maiestie, what at yoiu' beat leasure our approaed 
Histories will apcoutit you at larpe, and done m iha 
tiaie of your Maieatie's lile ; and howeiier thi« nugtit 
, befl presented you from a more worthy pen, it 
cannot from a mori? honest heart. As yet I nswr 
b^ged any thing of tlie state, or any, aod it is va 
want of abilitie and her exceeiling desert, your tnra 
mennes and aulhoritie, Iicr binh, vertue, w»it and 
eimplicitie, doth mnlio nipe iIiun bold, binnbl; to 
beseech your Maiestie to taice thisknowledgcof ha^ 
(Plough it bee from one so vnwonliy to be the repoiMt 
•s my selfe, hei iius\iaiiiVs estate not being aUa In 
make Iter fit to attend yont Xawswe. Tna' 
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least I ciia doe is to tell you this, because none so oft 
imth tried it as my sdfe ; and the rather being of so 
freat a spirit, howeuer lier stature. 

If ahee should not be well recieued, seeing this 
kingdom may rightly haue a kingdom by her meoneS) 
her present loue to \'« and christian itie might tunie 
to such scome and furie, as to diuert al this good to 
the worst of euill ; where [whereas] finding so great 
a Queene should doe her some honor more than she 
can imagine, for being so kiude to your seniants and 
subjects, would to rauisli her wim content, as en- 
deare her dearest blood to effect tliat yoiu: Maiestie 
and al the King's honest subjects most earnesdy de* 
sire. And so i humblv kisse your gracious hands.^* 

The final interview between the i^illaiit and gene^ 
Tous writer of this mepiorial and the princess who 
was the subject of it, is an occa;sioii too interesting 
to be passed over without notice. She had been told 
that Sniith, whom she had not seen for many years, 
was dead ; but whv this information ^vas given her, 
does not appear, j^erhaps it was to make liis appear* 
ance the more gratifying. Po!?sibh, Master Kolfe, 
in the heat of his passion, during the critical ^riod 
of courtship had deemed it advisable and justifiable 
to answer, to this effect, the anxious inquiries slie 
would naturally make afler Smith, especially during 
her confinement ot Jamestown. But whatever the 
reason was^ the shock of the first meeting had nearly 
overwhehned her. She was staying at Brentford, 
after her visit to London, having retired thither to 
avoid the noise and smoke of the metn^polis, which 
ahe was far fiom enjoying. Smith was announced, 
and soon after made his appearance. She saluted 
him — modestly, he says himself; and coolly, accor- 
ding to some other writers— and then turning away 
fitHn him, she covered her face, and seemed to be too 
much discomposed for conversation. 

Undoabtedl^ she was deeply affected vrlxh a mul-^ 
^^de dfcoDfficting emotions, not tbe \easl o^ ^>u^ 
MJuBt iadignatkm on account of the VnfiQ^^'^^^^ 

Q 
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which the EDglisli had prnclised upon her. For tww 
or ^ree hours slie was left to her own meditadoiAi 
At tiieend of that lime, after much entrealy, she WH 
prevailed upoo to convcrae; ond this point once 
guned, the pohteoess and kindness of her visitant 
and her own Eweetuess of disposition, soon reaewed 
her usual vivacity. 

In tlie course of her remarks she called Smith 
ber Fatlier. That appellatioti, as hestnwed b^ a 
King's daughter, was too much for tlie captain'i 
modesly, and he Inlbniied her to that effect. But 
she coultl not onderetaiid his reasoning upon the 
Bubject. "Abl" ahe said— after recounting some 
of the ancient courtesies which had passed betweea 
them — "you did promise Powhoinu tliat what was 
yours ehcnild be bis, and he? iho like to you. Yon 
mlled him Father, bein^' inlfiS land a etrauger; and 
by tlie same reason so must I doe yuu." Smith still 
expressisd hitnself unwortliy of that distinction, and 
she went on. " Were you not afraid to come inte 
my father's eountrlc, and caused fear in him and all 
Lis people — but mee — and fear you i should bere call 
you father ? I tell ynu ihi^n I wUt ; and you muK 
call meechilde, an li then I will bee foreuer and euer 
your CO untrj-- woman." Sh« nBHiired Smith, that she 
had been made to behevn he was dead, and that 
Powhatan hiniself had ahat-A in that delusion. To 
ascertain tlie fart, however, lu a certainty, ihax. crafty 
barbarian had directed an IiidiaD, wlio attended her 
to Knglaiid, to make special inquiries. This was 
Tomocoiiio, one of the emperor's chief counaellon, 
and [he huE^band of his daughter Matachanoa — pet- 
Imps [he same who had been demanded in mar- 
riage by Sir Thomas Dale, In 1614, 

It is tlie last and sadden office of history (o [«eord 
the death ofthis incomparable woman, in about iba 
two-and- twentieth year of her age. This event took 
place at Gravesend, where she was preparing to 
embtut lor Virpnia, w\l\\ htt \iua\«iiA, Hud the 
'^d itteaCioDed in Smivb'a memurwi. T\ir^ -^i^ 
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tD have gone out with Captain Argall, who saUed 
eaily in 1617 ; and the treasurer and council of the 
colony had made suitable accommodations for them 
on b<Mffd the admiral-ship. But, in the language of 
Smitli, it pleased God to take this young lady to his 
mercy. lie adds, that she made not more sorrow 
ibr her unexi>ected death, than joy to the beholders, 
to hear and see her make so religious and godly an 
end. Stith also records that she died, as she had 
long lived, a most sincere and pious Christian. The 
expression of a later historian is, that her death was 
a nappy mixture of Indian fortitude and christian 
submission, affecting all those who saw her by the 
lively and edifying picture of piety and virtue, which 
marked her latter moments.* 

The same philosophic writer, in his general ob- 
servations upon the character of Pocahontas, has 
jusdy remarked, tliat, considering all concurrent cir- 
cumstances, it is not surpassed by uiiy in the whole 
range of history ; and that for those qualities more 
especially which do honor to our nature — a humane 
and feeling heart, an ardor and unshaken constancy 
in her attachments — she stands almost without a 
rival. She gave evidence, indeed, of possessing in a 
high degree every attribute of mind and heart, which 
should be and has been the ornament and pride of 
civilized woman in all countries and times. Her 
unwearied kindness to the English was entirely dis- 
interested; she knew that it must be so when she 
encountered danger and weariness, and every kind 
of opposition and difficulty, to bestow it, seasonably, 
on the objects of her noble benevolence. It was deli- 
cate, too, in the mode of bestowment. No favor was 
expected in return for it, and yet no sense of obligation 
was permitted to mar the pleasure which it gave. 
She mked nothing of Smith in recompense for what- 
ever die had done, but the boon of being looked 
Upon as his child. Of her character aa a ^^irincess^ 

*Bwrk'» Virginia, Vo\. I. 
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evidence enough has already been furnished. Iior 
dignity, hereiwrgy, her iudependetice, and the dauul- 
lees courage which never deserted her lor amoment^ 
were worthy of Powhataw's daughter. 

Lideed, it has l>epn truly said tiiat, well authenti- 
cated as is tlie history of PocahontaH, there is ground 
fbr appreiiension that posterity will be disposed to 
regard her Btory as a romance. " It is not even int- 
proboble," saya Burk, "that considering every thing 
relating lo herself and Snijlh as a mere fiction, they 
may vent their spleen against the historian for im- 
pairing the interest of Ilia plot by marrying the prin- 
eesa of Powhatnii In a Mr. Rolte, of whom nothing 
had been previously said, in defiance of all the ex- 
pectaiioDs raised by flii! foregoing parts of tlieftble." 

Young Rolfi^, her only offspring was left at Hyni- 
outh, England, u der tl e care I Sir Leiris Steukley, 
who nnderlook I i rpct h s education — his tender 
yeers making it nex] ed ent to remove him lo Vir- 
ginia. As Ihat ge lien a vas soon after completely 
beggared and i on e 1 I y tl e part which he look 
in the procpfiil es a"^ t S r Waller Raleigh, the 
tuition of Rnlfe 7 aas d u o t! e hands of Ills uncle, 
Henry Rolle of I o lou Up I ecame in afl^er years 
a mau of emineiipe and fortune in Virginia, and in- 
herited a conaidcnihle tract of land which had be- 
foQged lo PowIiHIan. At his death he left an only 
daughter, who iitib married lo Col. Roliert Boiling'. 
By him she had an only eon, who waa father to CoL 
Jofin Boiling, {well lino'vni to many now living;) and 
several dauirlilpre married to Col. Richard Randolph, 
Col. John Fleming, Dr. William Gav, Mr. Thomas 
Eldridge uud Mr. Janiea Miirrny. I'hia genealogy 
la taken from Stiih ; and he shoivs with sufficlMK 



5, thnl this remnant of ihe imperial *> 
of Virginia, which long survived in a single f 
bad branched out into a verv numerous progen' 
as early as 1747. The Uon. John Rando! 
Roanoke is, if we mistake noi, a lineal descendi 
'le princess in the sixth degree. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I 

Sequel of the hittory of Opechancanough — ^Renewal, by him 
and Opitehipan, of die treaty of peace — Finesse by which he 
extended his dominion over tlie Cliickahominies — Prepara- 
tions for War — Causes of it — Profound dissimulation under 
which his hostility was concealed— Indian custom of making 
Conjurers — Monceuvres against the English interest— The 
preat massacre of 1622; circumstances and consequences of 
It — ^Particular occasion which led to it — Character and 
death of Nemattanow — Details of tlie war subsequent to 
the massacre — ^Truce broken !)y the English — New exertions 
of Opechancanoiigli — ^Battle of Pamuimey — Peace of 16S2 
—^Massacre of 1641 — Capture of Opecliancanough by the 
Englisli— His deadi and character. 

Captain Argall brought out from England, among 
other things, a variet}' of presents for Opechanca- 
nough, who seems now to have been, notwithstanding 
that Powhatan was still living, the chief object of 
the colony's apprehension and regard. He lamented, 
as the Indians did universally, die untimely fate, of 
their &vorite princess ; but he also expressed him- 
self satisfied with the care which had been taken of 
her son. Argall sent messengers to him immediately 
on his arrival at Jamestown ; and the chieftain paid 
him a visit, and received his presents. Tomocomo, 
who returned with Argall, had conceived a dislike 
for Sir Thomas Dale, and he railed violently against 
him in particular, as he did against the English in 
general ; but Opechancanough either was or alfected 
to be convinced, that his anger and his accusations 
were equally groundless. On the death of Powhatan, 
in 1618^ both himself and his royal brother Opitehi- 
pan renewed the ancient league of the emperor 
widi the EInglish ; under the protection of which, we 

told, every man peaceably followed his building 
planting^ without any remarkable accidents or 

feruption.* 

* Stith. 

02 
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A transaction which occurred in 1616, furnishes tlie 
best comment we can give upon the character of 
Opechancanougb. It appears, that President Yeard- 
ly at that time undertook to relieve the necessities of 
the colony by collecting tribute of the Chickahomi- 
nies. But, for some reason or other, that warlike 
people refused to pay it ; and. even sent him an 
answer to his. demand, which he construed into an 
ai9ront. He therefore called upon tliem, soon afler, 
with a company of one hundred soldiers, well armed. 
Some threatening and bravado ensued on both sides, 
and a regular tettle was the sfteedy consequence. 
The Indians were defeated, and as Yeardly was re- 
turning to Jamestown with his spoil, Opechanca- 
nougb met hmi, and artfully effected an agi-eement 
^lith him, that he (Yeardly) would make no peace 
with the Chickahominies without his consent. He 
then went to that tribe, and pretended that he had, 
with great pains and solicitation, procured a peace 
for them. To requite this immense service, as it 
was now considered, they cheerfully proclaimed him 
Kingof their nation, and flocked from all quarters 
with presents of beads and copper. From this time 
he was content to be entitled the King of Chicka- 
hominy ; and tlms was subjected to him, with their 
own free consent, a brave and resolute people, who 
had successfully resisted, for many years, the power 
of every savage and civilized foe. 

The English historians generally agree in repre- 
senting Opechancanougb as an inveterate enemy of 
the English from first to last Such may have been 
the case \ and he might have had what appeared to 
him reason and occasion enough for his hostility. 
The character of many of the colonists was but too 
well calculated to thwart the best intentions on the 
part of the government, however peaceable and just 
might be their theory of Indian intercourse. The 
discontent of Tomocomo might have its effect, too, 
snd especially among the mass of his countrymen. 
The pledge of harmony which. bsA «ni0(AdL Y[i i^^ 
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perapn of Pocahontas was forgotten. But above all, 
Opechancaoough was too shrewd a man not to 
percieve, in the alarming disproportion which was 
daily showing itself l)etwecn the power of the English 
and the Indians of Virginia — ^independently of par- 
ticular provocations — a sure indication of the neces- 
sity of ajaew system of defence. 

Subsequent events confirm this conjecture. No 
better preparation for a war could have been made 
on the chieflain's part, than he effected in the sub- 
mission of the Chickahominies. It is not unlikely 
that he himself instigated, through his satellites, the 
very insolence whereby they drew upon themselves 
that severe chastisement from the colony, which in- 
creased his own influence over them' as much as it 
aggravated their hostility to the Engtish. We find 
that, in 1618, they committed several outrages of a 
most flagrant character; and although Opechanca- 
nougb, who was applied to for satisfaction, promised 
to send in the heads of the offenders, this was never 
done, and it may be questioned, whether he was not 
privy to, or perhaps the chief author and contriver 
of the whole affair. At all events, historians repre- 
sent, that his regal authority over the tribe was there- 
by " firmly riveted and established." 

Still, not only had the artful chieftain given no 
open cause of offence or evidence of hostility; but he 
ai)eolutely succeeded, as we have seen, in completely 
quieting the suspicions of the colonists. In 1620, 
indeed, we find it recorded in the journal of Mr. 
Rolfe, that **now OpecfiankoTiovgh toiU not come at vs^ 
that causes vs suspect his former promises.^^ But this 
little uneasiness was wholly done away, on the arrival 
of Sir Francis Wyatt, the successor of Yeardly, in 
1681. That gentleman immediately sent messengers 
to Opechancanough ond Opitchipan, who both ex- 
preawd great satisfaction at the accession of the 
new Aresident, and cheerfully renewed their former 
ieagDW "With the colony. The fotmet fi\ao ^c^^x^ 
himmlT^eaged with the idea of t]QA^\Mg^i^V£^E>^^^ 
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ing the counliy. He proposed, by way of emalga- 
msling the two DatioDB, that some of the while fam- 
ilies snould Beetle among his people, while some of 
his should settle at Jamealowii. A former promiBe 
was coniinaed, of sending a guide with the English 
to certain mines represented to he situated above the 
falls. Nay, so far was the deception carried, that 
"Mr. Thorpe [the chief messenger] thought he 
perceived niore motions of religion in Opecbanca- 
nough than eould easily be iinagiued, in so great 
ignorance and blindness. He acknowledged his own 
religion not to he tlte right wny ; and desired to be 
ifislnicted in the Chrisiian fiiith. He confessed that 
God loved the English belter than them ; and he 
thought the cause of God's linger was their custom 
of conjuring their children, and making them btatk 



.le blooJe frnm Ih. 

bf lot, IIJI [liEy were dead -, 
'Y tile young men i 
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' It must have been about this time that Opechan* 
canpogh took the trouble to send some of his men 
to a sachem on the eastern shore^ for a quantity of 
poison, peculiar to that region, and which ne wished 
tQ use in his operations against the English.* This 
may have been the true object of the embassy ; and it 
may also have been but a cover ^r sounding the dis- 
position of the eastern tribes towards the colony. 
Accordinffly, it is recorded in the " Observations of 
Master Icmn Pory, secretarie of Virginia, in his trav- 
els," that Namenacus; the Sachem of Pawtuxent^ 
made an api^ication to the colonv, in 1621, for the 
privilege or trading with them. The request was so 
fir att^[ided to, that the Eng^h promised to visit 
him within six weeks. Now it seems that their 
commerce with the Indians at tliis period was mostly 
carried on by the aid of one Thomas Salvage, an 
interpreter, and the same man whom SiniUi had 
left with Powhatan fourteen years before. The 
visit took place according to promise, and it was 
then ascertained that Opechancanough had employ- 
ed one of his Indians to kill Savage. The pretence 
was, ^ beciuise he brought the trade fi^m him to the 
easteme shore." The truth probably was, that the 
chieftain was iealous of the English influence among 
the tribes of that region. 

But the storm wliich had been gatliering ever 
since the death of the emperor, was at length ready 
to burst upon the devoted colony. Opechancanough 
had completed every preparation which the nature 
of things permitted on his part ; and nothing remain- 
ed, but to strike the great blow which he intended 
should utterly extinguish the English settlements 
fi)r8ver. The twenty-second day of March, 1622 — 
an era but too memorable in Virginian history — was 
selected for the time; and a certain hour agreed 



wmdt tkmt FriuU nd Cmuktw*.'* Master Pory M,yft,VA^\\ft OHnerre.^ 
UoiiS| that the Accomacka were a civil and tiactab\e ]Deo\\« ** ^^ "gl^"^ 
do9 tbipr vw Ouu deutilith custome in moicmf Block Bv^^^ 



upon, to ensure a simultaneous assault in every di- 
rection. The Tarious rribes engaged in the conspir- 
acy were drawn together, and stationed in the vicini- 
ty of the several places of massacre, with a celerity 
and precision unpsialleled in the annals of the conti- 
nent. AJlhough some of the detechmenta had to 
march from great distances, and through a continued 
Ibrest, guided only by the stare and moon, no single 
iuBtnnne of disorder or mtsl^e is known to have 
happened. One by one, they followed each other ■ 
in profound silence, treading as nearly as poealble in 
each other's steps, and adjusting the long mass and 
branches which they displaced," They Italted at 
short distances from the settlements, and waited in 
death like stillness for the signal of attack. 

That was to be given liy their fellow-savages, 
who had chosen the same momin" for visiting the 
different plantations, m connidprablp numbers, for 
the purpose of ascertaining their strength and pre- 
eiae ailuiUion, and at the same lime preventmi any 
suspicion of the general design This, it should be 
olwpned, had n c c ritlj become loo habitual a prac- 
tice with tliL IndiJiiH, to excite suspicion of itself 
The ptace was supposed to lie inviolable. The 
savages were well known ti) he m no condition for 
a war ; and had shown no ilisjiomtion for one. The 
English, therefore, vvhik tliny supplied them gene- 
rally with wliatever lliej asiked for, upon fair terms, 
neglected to prepare themsehes for defence. They 
were so secure, that a sword or a firelock was rarely 
to be met with in a private dwelling. Most of their 
plantations were seated in a scattered and etracriing 
manner, as a water-privilege or a choice vein (tfiich 
_d|nid invited them ; and indeed it was geneiiuiy 
Uiought,' ' the further from neighbors, the better. 
The Indiana were daily received into their bouaee, 
fed at their tables, and lodged in their bedchambers} 
end boom were even lenc them previous to the twoi- 
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nr-second, as they passed backwards and forwards 
ror the vcvy purpose of completing the plan of ex> 
tirpatioQ. 

The hour being come, the savages, knowing ex- 
actly in what spot every Englishman was to be 
found, rose upon them at once. The work of death 
was oonmienced, and thev spared neither sex nor 
age, man, woman nor child!. Some entered the 
houses under color of trade. Others drew the 
owners abroad upon various pretences; while the 
rest fell suddenly on such as were occupied in their 
several labors. So quick was the execution, that 
few perceived the weapon or blow which despatched 
them. And thus, in one hour and almost at the 
same instant, fell three hundred and forty-seven 
men, women and children ; most of them oy their 
own arms, and all, (as Stith observes,) by the hands 
of a naked and timid^people, who durst not stand the 
presenting of a staff m the manner of a firelock, in 
the hands of ja woman. 

Those who had sufficient warning to make re- 
sistance, saved their lives. Nathaniel Causie, an old 
soldier of Captain Smith's, though cruelly wounded, 
cleaved down one of his assailants with an axe; 
upon which the whole party who had surrounded 
bun fled, and he escaped. At another place, two 
flOfln held possession of a house against sixty Indians. 
At Warrasqueake, a Mr. Baldwin, whose wife was 
so badly wounded that she lay for dead, by repeated- 
ly discharging his musket drove off the enemy, and 
saved both her and himself. Ralph Hamer, the his- 
torian, defended himself in his house, successfiiUy, 
with spades, axes and brickbats. One small family, 
living near Martin's Hundred, where as many as 
■eventy-three of the English were slain, not only 
escaped the massacre, but never heard any thing of 
it uittil two or three days afterwards. Jamestown 
and some of the neighboring places were saved by 
the dkdcmire of a Christian L:idiaii uaovfidi CYosi^a^^ 
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who waa corifidentiBll}' iufonneil of llie deaij 
bia brother, on ihe ninrniiig of the 23d. 

Such was the evideDce which Opcchaneati 
gave of hiB deep-rooted hatred of the EDglish. 
yal, inch vtaa his profound diseimulntion, that b 
aa the middle of March, he treated a iiiessenge 
to hiffl from tbe President with ibe utmoet ct 
aarariD); him he held tlie peace so firm, Ibot thi 
would fall sooner than it should be violated c 
part. Mr. Tliorpe, an excellent man, wlio had 
a peculiar interest in chriBtianizing clia- Im 
BuppoBcd that he had gHined the eapeciai (an 
Opechancaiiiiui^h by^ building him a very neat I 
after the En^lieh iiiahioD ; id which lie took 
(ileasure, as lo loi^k and unlock^ie door a bui 
timss a day.' Ilu seemed also to be pteoaed 
the discourse and company of Mr. Thorpe, am 
pressed a desire to requite some of his fajnl 
NevertlipleRJ, liie body of this imfbrlunate mat 
found among the slain. Only two days befer 
maaaitere, the Indians guided a party of the Ei 
throu^ the wands', and sent hnme one who 
lived smoDg them lo Uxrn their language. Oi 
yen morniDg of tbe fatal day, as also the h*i 
before, ihey came, as at other titnes, unarmed 
the houses of the English, with deer, turkeys 
fruits and other things to sell ; and in some [ 
sat down to breakiasl with ibe same persons y 
\bey rose up to lomaliawk. 

The particular occasion — as tbe bislorians cot 
it — of the conspiracy, is too characterietic 1 
timitled. There uas a noted Indian, oamed 
M*TTANow, who was wont, out of vanity or 
unaccountable liumor, to dress hinutell up 
fiatbtrg, in a most barbarously fantastic ms 
This habit obtained for him among the I^n^ 
name of Jack-of-fhtt-feallKr. He was reno 
uinong his couDlrymeu both for courage and 
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lung; and was esteemed the greateat war-captain of 
those times. But, what was most remarkable, although 
he had been in many ekinnislies and eiiga^>monts 
With the Englinh, he had always escaped without a 
wound. From this accident, seconded by his own 
Ambition and craft, he olnauied at Ivngtli the reputa* 
tion of being invulnerable and immortal. 

Early in £923, Nemattanow came to the house of 
one Morgan, who kept and sold a \-ariety of well- 
selected commodities for the use of the -Indians. 
Smitten with a strong desire to obtain some of them, 
Nemattanow persuaaed Morgan to accompany him 
to Pamunkey, on the assurance of an advantageous 
traffic at that place* On the wa^', he' is supposed to 
have murdered the trader. Within two or three 
days, he returned again to the house of his victim, 
where were only two stout young men, servants of 
Morgan, at home. They, observing tliat he wore 
their master's cap on his head, inquired after him ; 
and Jack told them frankly he was dead. 

Confirmed in their previous suspicions by this 
declaration, they seizedhiin, and endeavored to carry 
him before Mr. Thorpe, who lived at a neighboring 
settlement. But their prisoner troubled them so 
much by his resistance, and withal provoketl them 
80 intolerably by his bravadoes, that they finally shot 
him down, and put hi in into a boat, in order to con- 
vey liim the remaining seven or ei^lit miles of the 
way. But the Indian soon grew faint ; and finding 
himself surprised by the pangs of death, he request- 
ed his captors to stop. In his last moments he most 
earnestly besought of them two great favors ;' first, 
never to make it kno\vn that he was killed by a 
bullet ; and secondly, to bury him among the English, 
that the certain knowledge and monument of his 
mortality might still lie concealed from the sight of 
his countrymen. So strong was the ruling {Munion 
ki death. 

Opechancanough was so far from Vicflci^ «^ \»x- 
iicuiarRiead of iVemattenow that \\g VmbA v?^«Xk^^ 

H 
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[king or llie Falawomeltes,) bearing two baskets of 
beaib OB a royal present, and aoliciUDg tlie king to 
muFder his new visitante on tiie spot. He was aa- 
Bured, ibat whether he did his part or not, before the 
end of two moons, ibere should not be on Englishman 
lefl in the whole country. Japazawa first disclosed 
the message to his guest ; and then, after thinking and 
talking of it two days, made answer ihat Ibe English 
were biH fripndsi, and Opilchipan (the Powhatan em- 
peror) hia brother ; and therefore there should be no 
more blood shed between tbem by his means. The 
beads were returned by the messenger. 

After this, the colonists had their season of succeas; 
and more Indians ore said to have been slain during 
the autumn and winter of 1623—3, tlian, hijd>*er 
before fallen by tiie hands of the Engiifih, since the 
settlement of Jamestown.* -JtM^'^course adopted 
by the civilized party sufficiently Ihdieatea the deape- 
rate state of their aftaire. They availed themselves 
of a stratagem worse than barbarous in its principle, 
however circumstances might be Huppoaed in this 
case to jusiift il. A peace was offered to the enemy 
and accepted J but just as tho com which the latter 
were thus induced to plant, was beginning to grow 
ripe, the English fell upon them in all directions at 
a given hour of an npjiolnted day, killed many, and 
destroyed a vast c|uaiiiiiy of proviHions. Several of 
the greatest wiir-i'aptiiiu:i ivore among the shdn j and 
for soirieiime Opi:ilinncmiougli himself was report- 
ed to be 0111'. This rumor alone, so long as believed, 
was equal to a viclury ; " for against him, " says the 
historian, " was lliin slralagem ehlefty laii" 

Such language fiirni«lii'8 evidence enough ^f die 
apprehension wiiich hJH movements and reptataticm 
had excited. But lie gave more sulistantiaL retwoOB 
for the respect which he still wrested from bia enemy, 
by his prowess. A battle took place at his own 
vMage of Pamunke^, iu 1G25, in which the niiin 
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the enemy who now engrossed all thought ; and 
especialhr prohibiting the waste of arms and ammu- 
nition. Tne remnants of the settlements were drawn 
tosether into a narrower compass. Of eiffhty plant- 
ations an were abandoned but six, which lay contig- 
uous at the lower part of James river ; and three 
or four others, of which the owners or overseers, 
refusing to obey public Orders, intrenched them- 
sdveo, and mounted cannon for their own separate 
.defence.* 

A considerable space of territory between the Vir- 
ffinians and the savage tribes, was wasted with fire, 
for the sole purpose of laying bare the stealthy 
approaches or the enemy, who, under covor of the 
long grass and underwdod, and the gigantic shield 
of me oak and cypress, had heretofore been able to 
advance unperceived, and rise up in attack almost 
from under the very feet of the English. But even 
a boundary of fire could not always restrain the fiiry, 
nor elude the skill, of the Indians. Wisely content 
with short and sudden incursions, for plunder and 
revence rather than conquest, they frequently suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the com and cattle of the 
colonists, and sometimes their persons into captivity. 
They were themselves, on the other hand, nunted 
like beasts of prey. No prisoners were made ; no 
quarter was given. 

From the time of the massacre, Opechancanough 
seems no longer to have taken the least trouble to 
conceal his hostility. He returned a haughty answer 
to the first demand made upon him for the redemp- 
tbn of the English captives ; and trampled under foot 
the picture of the English monarch, which was sent 
to faim as a compliment Late in 1623, when Captain 
Crodiaw was trading on the Potomac, with the only 
tribe which was now willing to carry on commerce, 
he had ■carcely landed firom his vessel, when a mes- 
arrived fit)m Opechancanough U> lav^^^'*^^ 
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the first to take advantage of it. During nine years 
he remained quietly making his preparations for the 
conflict which his sagacity told him must some day 
or other be renewed. The hour at length arrived. 
The colony was involved in dissensions. Insurrec- 
tions had taken place. The governor was unpopu- 
lar, and the people were unprepared and heedless. 
Opechancanough lost not a moment in concerting 
measures for effecting at a single blow the bloody, 
but in his bosom noble design, which had already 
engrossed the solicitude and labor of so large a part 
of his life. 

He was now advanced in years, but his orders were 
conveyed with electric rapidity to the remotest tribes 
of the great confederacy associated under his influ- 
ence. With the Ave nearest his own location, and 
most completely under his control, he resolved to 
make the principal onset in person. The more dis- 
tant stations were assigned to the leading chie& of 
the several nations ; and thus the system of a war 
that raged from the mouth of the-Chesapeake to the 
heads of all the great Vivers, which flow into it, was 
so simple as to render confusion impossible. The 
whole force was let loose upon the entire line of tlie 
English settlements at nearly the same instant of 
time. Five hundred persons perished in the mas- 
sacre.* Many others were carried into captivity. 
The habitations, cpm, household utensils, instru- 
ments of farming, every thing essential to comfort, 
and almost every thing necessary t^o life, was con- 
sumed by fire. But for circumstances in the situa- 
tion of the settlements, over which Opechancanough 
had no control, and which he could not guard against, 
the fate of Virginia had been decided by this single 
blow. 

As it was, every other labor and thought were 
suspended in the terrors of an Indian war. The 
loom was abandoned. The plough was left in ita 

* Beverly's HVitorf , p. 4d. 
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ftirrow. All who were able to bear arms were 
embodied as a militia for the defence of the colony ; 
and a chosen body, comprising every twentieth man, 
marched into the enemy's country mider Governor 
Berkeley's personal command. The operations of 
the war, which raged thenceforth without any inter- 
mission until the death of Opechancanougn^-and 
that alone was expected to end it — are detailed by no 
historian. The early Virginian records which re- 
main in manuscript are altogether silent respecting 
this period ; and the meagre relation of Beverly is 
the only chronicle which has survived the ravages 
of time. This circumstance of itself sufficiently m- 
dicates the confusion and dismay of the era. 

Opechancanough, whose last scene now rapidly 
approaches, liad become so decrepid by age, as to be 
unable to. walk, though his spirit, rising above the 
ruins of his body, directed, from tlie litter upon which 
his Indiana carried him, the onset and the rcti'eat of 
his warriors. The wreck of his constitution was 
at length complcte^l by the extreme fatigues encoun- 
tered in this difficult and laborious s(irvicc. His 
flesh became macerated ; his sinews lost their elas- 
ticity ; and his eyelids were so heavy tliat he could 
not see, unless Uiey were lifled u[) by his fuitliful 
attendants. In this forlorn condition he was closely 
pursued by Berkeley with d squadron of horse, and 
at length surprised and taken. He entered James- 
town, for the first time in his life, as tlie most con- 
qiicuous figure in the conqueror's trium])h. 

To the honor of the English, they treated their 
difltinffuished captive witli tlie tenderness which liis 
iitfbrmities demanded, and the rcsi)eot which his 
appearance and talents inspired. They saw the 
oo^ect of- their terror bending under the load of 
yean, and shattered by the hardships of war ; and 
they generously resolved to bury the remembrance 
of iheir injuries in his present melancholy reverse 
of fortune. His own deportment was suitable to his 
former gloiy, and to the principles of onludLuai^v^tQ. 
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He disdained to utter complaint or to manifest 
wieasinesB. He believed that tortures were prepar 
ing fi>r liim ; but instead of any consequent reduc 
tion in his haughtiness, his language and demeanoi 
bespoke the most absolute defiance and contempt 

mt generally he shrouded himself in res«*ye ; and 
as if desirous of showing his enemies that there was 
nothing in their presence eyen to rouse his curiosity, 
and much less to excite his apprehensions, he but 
rarely permitted his eyelids to be lifted up. He 
continued in this state several days, attended by his 
affectionate Indian servants, who had begged permis- 
sion to wait upon him. But his long Ufe of near an 
hundred years* was drawing to its close. He was 
basely shot through the back by one of the soldiers 
appointed to gua:^ him, from no other provocation 
than the recoUection of his ancient hostility. 

To the last moment his courage remained un- 
broken. The nearer death approached, the more 
care he seemed to use in concealing his dejection, 
and preserving the dienity and serenity of his aspect. 
Only a few minutes before he expired, he heard an 
unusual bustle in the room where he was confined. 
Having ordered his attendants to raise his eyeUds, he 
discovered a number of persons crowding round him, 
for the purpose of gratifying an unseasonable curi- 
osity. The djring chief felt the indignity, but dis- 
daining to notice the intruders he raised himself as 
well as he could, and with a voice and air of 
authority, demanded that the governor should be 
immediately brought in. When the latter made his 
appearance, the chieftain scornfully told him, that 
** had it been his fortune to have taken jS^ WtUiam 



* So write some histMians, but as he is undenitood to have 
been younger than Powhatao, the estimate is possibly too 
large by ten or twenty youn. It is said that Baki^ey had 
proposed taking him to "EDghnd, as a living argument to oomi- 
teract the refMresentations made in that country as to the on- 
heaJthiaesB of the Virginiaa dimate. 
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Btrkdof priioner, ht. ahoM not have exposed him as 
a shms to his people.^ 

8uch was the death of Opechancanough. His 
character 10 too vrtiW explained by his life to require 
any additional comment. His own countrymen were 
more eiteiuuvely and more completely ' under his 
influence than they had been under that of Powhatan 
himselE This is the more remarkable from the fact 
that Opitcfaipan, whose age and family at least en- 
titled nim to some deference, retained the nominal 
authority of emperor ho long as he lived. Beverley 
flays, that Opechancanough was not esteemed by the 
ludians to be in any way related to Powhatan ; and 
that they represented him as the prince of a foreign 
nation residmg at a great distance somewhere in the 
Southwest. He might be an emigrant or an exile 
from the empire of Mexico, or from some of the 
tribea between that region and Virginia. The same 
historian describes hirn bh a man of large stature, 
noble presence and extraordinary pann. Stith calls 
him a politic and liau^^hty prince. Jhjrk entitles 
him the Hannibal of Viroima. 

He was jjerhapH the most inveterate and trouble- 
some enemy which any of the American colonies 
have ever met with aniong his race. The general 
causes which made him sr>, indfpondfntly of his 
inherent talents and prineiples, are to be looked ftr in 
the situation of the trilH;s under his command, and 
especially in the relations existing l)ctween them and 
the colonists. He saw, that either t)ie white or the 
red man muni sooner or later establinh an exclusive 
superiority; and he very reasonably decided upon 
doing all in his own [K>wer to determine the issue in 
favor of his country and himself. But more particu- 
lar provocations wen; not wanting. Even afler the 
pMee of ](>iU, n-eat as the anxiety was for its preser- 
vMioDy ** the subtle Indians," says fciverley, " rew;nted 
ike eneroaehmenis on them by Hervt^Ji grants.^ K. 

* BcvcrUry. 
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late historian expresses hiniself in wmmi 
was not enough, he writes, that they h« 
to their invaders the delighdul KgiooB 
shore, where their lathers had been pi 
boun^ of heaven— where their days b 
in an enchanting round of innocence » 

and indepeodeuce without government 

from them by the insatiable avarice and 
iheir enemies.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Biography of other Virginian chieftains — OpiTcfilPAir— • 
Some particulars respecting Tomocomo^— His visit to 
Eng^no, intenriew with Captain Smith, and return to 
AmericiB^-JAPAZAWS,- chief sachem of the Patowomekes-— 
His friendt^ip for the English — 111 treatment which he re* 
«eived firom them— Totopotom oi, successor of Opechan- 
canouffh — His services — ^His death in 1656 — Notices of 
sereral native chiefs of North Carolina — Granoanimo, 
who dies in 15S5— MenatInon, king of the Chowanocks 
— Ehsenore, father of Granganimo; and Wingina, hia 
brother— Plot of the latter against the Hatteras colony^ 
Hn deatb-^Comment on the Carolinian Biography. 

The characters we have heretofore noticed are &r 
the most prominent in the Indian history of Virginia. 
Indeed, tney are almost the only ones which have 
been preserved with distinctness enough to excite 
much interest in them as individuals. Still, there 
are several which ought not to be wholly passed 
by ; and the want of a vivid light and colormg in 
some of them, may perhaps Be compensated, at 
least, by the appearance of milder qualities than are 
predominant m the portraitures we have hitherto 
sketched. 

The extant information respecting certain members 
of the Powhatan family, whose history has not been 
concluded, may soon be detailed. Opitchipan is not 
mentioned subsequently to the great battle of Pa- 
munkey, in 16^, when for the fixit time he appears 
to have placed himself at the head of his countrymen, 
in opposition to the English. As the name of 
Opechancanough in not even alluded to in the records 
of^ that period, it may be presumed he was accident- 
ally absent. Generally, he seems to have been out 
of favor with his reigning brother, anA.\.oYi«N^^^«a.- 
tended against his influence, such, as Vt v?«^m ^ 
JiiB.desJgna hostile to the colony. OipitcXa^Mv ^&aK^ 
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late historian eipresaeB himself io warmer termB. I( 
was not enough, he ivrile^, that they had ahandoned 
to their invaders the dehghliiil regions on the sea- 
riiore, where their fathers had been placed by the 
bounty of heaven — where their days had rolled on 
in ea enchanting round of innocence and gayety — 
where they had possessed abundance without labor, 
and independence without ftovemment. The little 
that remained lo them was atiempied to be wrested 
from them by llie inealinbie avarice and rapacity of 

•Burk, Vol. II. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Bioffnphj of other Virginian chieftains— OpiTcfilPAir—' 
Some puticubura respecting TomocomO'— His Tisit to 
Eof^nd, intonriew with Captain Smith, and return to 
Americir-JAPAIAWS, chief sachem of the Patowomekes-— 
His friendship for the English — 111 treatment vdiich he re* 
ceivikl from themr— Totopotom oi, successor of Opechan- 
canoodi — His services — ^His death in 1656 — Notices of 
seroru native chiefs of North Carolina— Granganimo, 
who dies in 15S5— 'Menat^non, king of the Chowanocks 
— ^Ehskhore, ikther of Granganimo; and Wingina, his 
brother— Plot of the latter against the Hatteras colony— ■ 
His death— Comment on the Carolinian Biography. 

The characters we have heretofore noticed are fer 
the most prominent in tlie Indian history of Virnnia* 
Indeed, they are almost the only ones which nave 
been preserved with distinctness enough to excite 
much interest in them as individuals. Still, there 
are several which ought not to be wholly passed 
by ; and the want of a vivid light and colormg in 
some of them, may perhaps be compensated, at 
least, by the appearance of milder qualities than are 
predominant in the portraitures we have hitherto 
sketched. 

The extant information respecting certain members 
of the Powhatan family, whose history has not been 
concluded, may soon be detailed. Opitchipan is not 
mentioned subsequently to the great battle of Pa* 
mimkey, in 16^, when for the first time he appears 
to have placed himself at the head of his countrymen, 
in opposition to the English. As the name of 
Opechancanou^h in not even alluded to in the records 
or that period, it mav be presumed he was accident- 
ally absent Generally^ he seems to have been out 
of &vor with his reigning brother, and to have^ con- 
tended against his influence, such as it waa^ in all 
iiii.deilgiis hostile to the colony. Opiitchipan disap- 
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proved of the great massacre of 1622 ; and early in 
the ensuing season we find him sending in Chanco, 
the Christian convert who disclosed the conspiracy 
in that case, with a message to Governor Wyatt, that 
if ht would send ten or twelve men, he would give 
up all the English prisoners in his possession— 
fwhich, as we have seen, Opechancanough had re- 
fused to do.) He even promised to deliver up his 
implacable brother — if brother lie was — bound hand 
end foot " Certain Tucker," says Stith, " was accor- 
dingly sent upon this service, but without the desired 
tuccess. However, Opitchipan sent back Mrs, BoycCf 
naked and unapparelled, in manner and fashion like 
one of their Indians." So insignificant, even with 
these savages, was the power of mere family rank, aa 
opposed to the authority of reputation and talent. 

One of the chief counsellors and priests of Pow- 
hatan, and the husband of his daughter Matachanna, 
■was ToMOcoMo, who went to England with Poca- 
hontas, and returned with Captain Argall. Smith, 
who calls him Vttamatomakkin, says he was held by 
his countrymen to be " a very understanding fellow." 
The same inference might be made from the com- 
mission which Powhatan gave him, on the occasion 
just alluded to, to take the number of the people in 
England, and to bring him an exact and minute 
account of their strength and resources. Tomocomo 
set about that business with equal simplicity and 
zeaL Immediately on his arrival at Plymouth, he 
procured a long stick, whereupon to cut a notch 
with his knife for every man he should see. But he 
soon became weary of his task, and threw his stick 
away. When the emperor inquired, on his return, 
how many people there were, he could only compare 
them to the stars in the sky, the leaves on the trees, 
and the sands on the sea-shore. 

Mr. Purchas, (compiler of the famous collection 
of voyages,) was informed by President Dale, with 

torn Tomocomo went out from. "V'yc^vi^, ^«x. 

Bcliaiicaiiough) and not Fo^YiaX»xi,Vi»\ ^vnc^w^casa 
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lus iofltructioiis ; and that the object of them was 
not 80 much to ascertain the population, as to fbrnn 
an esdmate of the amount of com raised, and of 
forest trees, growing in England. Nomantack and 
the other sa^'a^s who had previously visited that 
country, being ignorant, and having seen little of the 
British empire except London, had reported a very 
lanp calculation of the men and houses, while they 
said almost nothing about the trees and com. It 
was therefore a general opinion among the Indians, 
that the EngUsh had settled in Virginia only for tho 
purpose of netting supplies of these two articles ; 
and m connrmation, they observed their continual 
eagerness after com, and tlie great quantities of cedar, 
clapboards, and wainscoting, which they annually 
exported to England. Tomocomo readily undeceived 
his countrymen upon this point. Landing in the 
west of England in summer, and travelling thence 
to London, he of course saw evidences of great agri- 
cultural and rural plenty and wealth ; and w6s soou 
obliged to abandon the account he had undertaken 
to keep— his arithmetic failing him on the first day. 

In the British metropolis, he met accidentally with 
Captain Smith ; and the two immediately renewed 
their ancient acquaintance. Tomocomo told tlie cap- 
tain, that Powhatan had given orders to request of 
fcm-— if indeed he was not dead, as reported — tho 
&vor of showing Tomocomo the English Grod, and 
also their King, Queen and prince, of whom they 
had formerly conversed so often together. ^ As to 
God," as Stith expresses it, *' Captain Smith excused 
and e]q>lained the matter the best he could." As to 
the king, he told Tomocomo he had already seen 
him, which was true. But tlie Indian denied it ; and 
it was not without some trouble that Smith, by men- 
tioniiurcertain circumstances, convinced liim of tlie 
ftct TThe Indian then assumed a most melancholy 
look, ** Ah I " said lie, " you presented Powhatan a 
dog which ho fed as himsel£ Now, I am cer- 
better than a white dog -, but your km^ Va9* 



given me nothing." Such nn arch eense, adda the 
historian, bad thia savage ofthe' stingy' treatmenthe 
had received at court. Nothing ie kuown of Tomo- 
como after his return lo America, 

The most cousionc friend and ally of the Vir^ian 
English, fgr twenty years from the aettiement of 
JameatowB, was Japazaws, the Sachem — or, as Ihe 
old writers call hira, tJie king — of the Fotomocs or 
Patowomekes. He vras a pereon of great influence 
and aiiihnrity on the whole length of the river which 
bears in this duy the name of hia trihe ; being in lact 
u kinil oi' |iftty emjjeror there, and always Meeting 
to treat I'owhulan and the otlier emjierors rather ea 
brethren than superiors. He had two hundred 
bowmen in liis own viliogp, at the date of the ^eat 
roaasacre. Tbe entire population which waa more 
or less subject to biin, appears, though somewhat 
indistinctly, from Smith's account of bia first inter- 
view with the S,ic!iem and Ilia people, in J608. 

"The llith of lune," he writes, "we fell with the 
riuer Patowomek. Feare being gone and our men 
recouered, we were al content lo take some painet 
to know the name of that seuen-mile broad riuer. 
For tliirtie niiles sayle wc could see no inhabitants. 
Then we were conducted by two Salvages vp a little 
bayed creeke towards Onawmanaient, where at the 
woodes were layd with ambuscadoea to the nurober 
of three or fourt thmiaand Salvages, bo elrangdy 
paynted, grimed and dingiiiaed, shouting, velliDS and 
crying as so many wpiriLs from hell could not haue 
showed more terrible. Many brauadoea they made, 
but to appease their furie, our caplaine prepared with 
as Eeeming a willingness as they to encounter them. 
But the gracing of our bullets vpnn the water [maoT 
being shot on purpofie they might see them) with 
the ecco of the woodes, so amazeil them, as dowiK 
Vfent iheir bowes and arrowea ; and (exchnngiiif 
iiostagea) lames Waikaw wus sevvt- six mjlee Tp the 
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were commanded to betray us by the direction of 
Powfaatan." After this, he was supplied with plenty 
of exceUent prpyisioos by the subjects of Japazaws, 
and fiinufdied by that sachem himself with guides to 
conduct hk parl^ up some of the streams. Finally, 
he <^ kindly requited this ^de king and al his kinde 
people" 

Thus auspiciously commenced a valuable ac- 
quaintance ; and it is eminently worthy of observa- 
tion, widi what fidelity of friendship the English 
were repaid fin* the courtesy shown to this inteUigent 
barbarian, and for the justice done to his sulgects. 
Ever afterwards, they sustained the English cause, 
and supplied the English necessities, when all the 
rest or their countrymen were willing neither to 
treat nor trade upon any terms. When Argall ar- 
rived, in 1614, for example, *<he was sent to the 
riuer Patawomeake," (as Master Hamer calls it,) 
^to trade for come, the Salvages about vs hauing 
small quarter, but friends and foes as thev found 
aduantage and opportunitie." Then, Ar^ul ^ hau- 
ing entred into a great acquaintance with Japazaws, 
an old firiend of Captaine Smith's, and so to all our 
nation, ever since nee discoueyered ttie countrie," 
the negotiation ensued which resulted, as we have 
heretorore shown, in getting possession of the person 
of Pocahontas, and thereby ultimately effecting a 
general peace. 

Tlie warmth of the Sachem's gratitude perhaps 
caused him to lay too httle stress on the hospitality 
due to a princess and a guest — ^if guest she was — ^but 
the struggle which attended the bargain, and the 
0DITOW which fbUowed it, both show that Japazaws 
was not without principle or feeling. The argument 
which probably turned the balance in his mind, re- 
spected the prospect of a treaty to be brought about 
by means or Pocahontas, in which she and Powhat- 
an had much more interest than himself* The 
bright copper kettle was a subordinatie consv^L^exoSc^^Ti, 
tiaugb not a flight one. We have fn^n^ ^"OX ^^ 
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Powhatait SachemB were willing to bu-tra* almoM 
tlieir hirthrtg-lit for a jxiimd or mo of blue beads. 
Al all ereutB, Japazaws muBl have credit for the deli- 
cate amuigenieul by wJiicb the princess was fim 
notified of her forlorn condition. "lapatajus trtading 
tjflonlhe Captaine'i foot, to remember he had done 
his part, the captnitie, when he saw his time, -per- 
suaded Pocaliontas to the gun-roome, faining to have 
some conference witli lapttzaws, iekkh uvu oniy thai 
Mha should not perckve kee vxa any tvay gvUtie of her 
n^taiitif." 

In KiUl, lapazous — so culled l>y master John 
Rolfe — 4?ame to Jamestown, for the first time, to 
dcHire liint tivo ships might be seat lo trade in his 
river, porn being more abundant tlian for a long 
time before. Parlies wcii: scnl, accordingly ; but, 
for some rCflsoiiK, n'>t (■>|iliiiuc,l, they met with in- 
ilifTerent succrai in llic cDiiiinini-i!, and so concluded 
to take eight hiiuilrHd liiislji'ls of corn by force. 
That j!ipiu^n\vs was not much In fau)t, would appear 
from the t-ircutiiBtaiice that he had no part in the 
great cijii^pimcy of 1622 ; immediately after which 
we find, ibnt Captain Croshaw went up the Potomac, 
" where )ie intended lo stay and trade for, himself by 
reason of the long acquaioiance he had vrith thi* 
King, that, so earnestly entreated him now lo be hii 
friend, his counleuancer, liis captaine and director 
against the Pazaticans, the Nacotrjitaiiks and Hoya- 
Ons, his morlnli enemies."" 

Croshaw gladly availed himself of this iuviladoii, 
first for the sake of eondiii-ting hia commerce to 
advantage, and secondly, furthe purpose ofkeepiDg 
the king na an opposite lo Opeeliancanough." It 
was soon uftirwttrda, that the chieftain last named Bent 
Ilia mefisiiif^ra to Jnpi 
luid prcijio^ds of alliai 
which were rejected. Then « 
Mine Hamer arriuingwWi a. 6hi\i ai 
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Patawomeke, was kindly entertained both by him 
[Croshaw] and the king." The two were Uving 
9Qug^y together at this ti[me ; using common efforts 
for Bupplyinff the colony — or at least the captain — 
on the one nand, and for suppressing the king's 
enemies, as named above, on the other. Their 
union was at length interrupted by the machinations 
of an exile Sachem^ who had taken refuge at Poto- 
mac from the discontent of his own subjects. Angry 
with JapazawB for not assisting him in the recovery 
of his doDunion, he forged an artful story about 
Japazaws and his ^be having recently leagued with 
Opechancanough. 

That story he told to one Isaac Madison, who 
had just been sent to Potomac by Governor Wyatt, 
with a reenforcement of thirty men, and a commis- 
sion expressly charging him to assist the Patowo 
mekes against their enemies, and to protect them and 
their corn to his utmost power. To give his false- 
hood the air of probability, this savage lago cunning- 
ly comnaented upon certain circumstances which 
had recently occurred. Madison was at length so 
much alarmed, that sending for Japazaws to his own 
strong-house (which Japazaws himself had assisted 
him in fortifying,) he locked in the Sachem, his son, 
and their four attendants, set over them a guard of 
soldiers, and then made a violent and bloody assault 
upon the neighboring village of the Indians. The 
kmg remonstrated, but in vain. He denied all the 
charces brought against him, to no purpose. Madi- 
son men led him and the other five prisoners to his 
ship, promising to set them at liberty as soon as his 
men were safely aboard. The king meanwhile pre- 
Yeoted his subjects from annoying the English on the 
way. But, contrary to all good faith, the captives 
were carried to Jamestown, and detained there till 
Ihe following October, when they were taken home 
ty Captain Hamer and ransomed with a quantity of 
40I1L Madison was prosecuted afterwards for hia 
iD&moiw conducty but never punisbed. TV^^^^'^* 

12 
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omekes must of course haye been estranged by it 
from the English interest, though there is no evi- 
denee of their ever opposing them in arms. Japazaws 
kept himself aloo^ and is no more mentioned in 
history. - 

The death of Opechancanough was a signal for 
the dissolution of the &mous confederacy which it 
had required the whole genius of that chieftain and 
his predecessor to form and maintain. The tribes 
relapsed into their former state of separate govern- 
ment ; and no formidable leader ever again roused 
them to union. The nominal successor of Opechan- 
canough was ToTOPOTOMoi, whom we do not find 
even mentioned until after a lapse of ten years fi^om 
his accession. The ancient records of Virginia show, 
that in 1651, an Act of Assembly was passed, assigning 
and securing to Totopotomoi such lands on York 
river as he should choose ; and comnaissioners were 
appointed to conduct him and his attendants in safety 
to Jamestown, and fi-om that place home again, after 
the adjustment of the ti-eaty. The termination of his 
reign and life was as follows. Five years subsequent 
to the date last mentioned, and after an interval of 
profound peace with the Indians which had continu- 
ed for fifteen years, information was suddenly receiv- 
ed at Jamestown, that a body of inland or mountain 
savages, called Rechahecrians, to the number of six 
or seven himdred, had seated themselves near the 
fells of James river, with the apparent intention of 
forming a regular settlement. The motives of this 
singular movement have never been explained. It 
is only known, that it gave no little alarm to the 
colonists; and that active preparations were made 
for driving the new enemy back to their own territo- 
ries. A campaign ensued, and a battle was fought ; 
and in this battle fell the king of the Powhatans, gal- 
lantly fighting in aid of the Enghsh, at the head of 
one hundred warriors. Victory declared for the 
Hechahecrians, but a peace was soon after negotiated 
with them on terms saidsfo/rtor^ tobo^th^^Qx^isft* 
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TotopoConHM has at least his name immortalized 
by the author of Hudibras, who iotroduced him (to 
indce oat a rhyme,} Id his noted aUusion to a certun 
•candal upon the New England colonists. 

A precious brother having slain. 

In time of peace, an Indian, 
• • • • * 

The mighty Tottipotimot 
Sent to our elders an envoy, 
Complaining sorely of the breach 
Of league, held forth by brother Patch. 

For which he craved the saints to render 
Into his hands, or hang, the offender. 
But they, maturely having weighed. 
They had no more but him of the trade^ 
A man that served them in a douUe 
Capacity, to preach and cobble — 
Resolved to spare him ; yet to do 
The Indian Hogan ,Mogan too 
Impartial Justice, in bis stead did 
Hang an old weaver that was bed-rid. 

We may certainly be amused with the wit of the 
satirist in this case, without insisting upon a strict 
proof of his statements. 

Such is the meagre biography of the last of the 
Virginian chieftains. We shall close this chapter 
with some particulars respecting two or three ofthe 
principal Indians known, at an earlier date, to the 
first colonists of Carolina. One of these v^-as SVirr- 
wsiJL, the king of a considerable tract of territory 
eaDed Wingandacoa, bordering upon Albemarle 
Boond. Another was GBA:?oA:nMO, the brother of 
Wingina. Not much information is extant concern- 
ing either of these persons ; but the little which is 
known deriyes an additional interest both from the 
Mjle <^the ancient writers of that penod, andiiraiaL 
IM drcunmmce that the foreign BeitttemeiiXa ^\a!c\i 
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led to iliis pania] acqtiainionce were among tlie very 
first upon lli« conliiicnt. 

On the ^th of April, 1584, Philip Amidaa snd 
Arthur Barlow sailed from ihe west of England, as 
commandere of two barks, fitted out by Sir Waller 
Raleigh, for tbe purpose of exploring a vast tract 
of country granted to him by a patent fi'Oin Queen 
Eiizabelh, of the Marcih previous. Taking- the 
usual route by way of ihe Canaries and West Indies, 
they approached the coast of the Southern States, 
(now eo called,) on the second of July, {enjoying fcr 
Q day or two " a most dehcate sweete smell " from 
the shore.) Alter sailing one hundred and twenty 
miles north, they entered the first harbor they met 
with, returned thanks to God for their safe arrival, 
went to vieiv the neirfiboriug land, and then look 
poaaession of it, formally, " for the (iueene's most ei- 
cellent majestie." "Which done," writesour ancient 
chronicler, "they found Iheir first Innding-piace sanriy 
and low, but so full of grapes that the very surge of 
the sea sometiLuoB overflowed ilieni ; of which they 
found such plenty in all [liaces, on the .sand, tbe 
greene soyle and biliP, us m the plaines, aa well on 
euery little shrub as alio climbing towardes the tops 
of high cedars, that they did thinke in the woiid 
were not the like abundance." 

This beautiful spot was the island ofWococoo, 
supposed to be the same now called Ocracock. The 
newly arrived adventurers wandered over tvverypait 
of it with miiigled feelings of umoieraent aod de- 
light. Goodly woods covered llie green bosom of 
its quiet valleys, There, we are loliT, were the bi^ 
eat and reddest cedars of the world, " betteiiiM ibeoi 
of Azores or Libonns. There, Here PynesCypns, 
Saxefras, the Lentisk that beareth mastie^andminf 
other of excellent smelle and qualitie. Then tbm 
were deere and conies, and fowl in such incredUl A 
abundance, tliat t)ie discharge of a musket iram ■ 
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raise a flock of them from under the very feet of the 
mveners, with a noise, ^ as if an army of men had 
shouted altogether.' " 

On the thtfd day, three of the nadves appeared m 
a canoe, one of whom went fearlessly anoard an 
English oaric The crew could hold no conversation 
with him ; but they gave him a shirt, a hat, wine and 
meat. These he liked exceedingly ; and so having 
sadsfied his curiosity with gazing, he paddled off to 
the (instance of half a mile. He there loaded his boat 
with fish in a short time, then landed on a point near 
by, divided his booty into two heaps — " pomting one 
heap to the ship, and the other to the pinnace" — and 
then departed. This pacific interview was followed 
with happy consequences. The next day Granga- 
nimo appeared, with forty or fifty of his people. 
He came to the point with his train, and seated him- 
self upon a mat A party of the English went ashore, 
well armed ; but instead of showing any indications 
of suspicion or fear, he made signs to them to be 
seated at his side — stroking their heads and breasts, 
as also his own, no doubt in testimony of his good 
wilL He then made a long speech to his new visi- 
tants — probably of welcome — and they presented di- 
vers gewgaws to him in return, wluch he politely 
accepted. He was so much regarded by his attend- 
ants, that none of them would sit or even speak in 
his presence, with the exception of four. To them 
the English gave other presents; but they were 
immediately put into Granganimo's hands, who sig- 
mfied, with an air of dignity, that every thing of tins 
nature must be at his own disposal. 

At the next interview, the English entertained 
hba with a display of many commodities calculated 
tfk, dazzle and surprise bun. But none of them 
• |ihick his ftncy like a large bright ^pewter dish or 
Vltte, and a copper kettle, fer the former of which 
ag yave twenty deer-skins,* and for the lattftT fifty* 

*Tbem\alaed at a erowD each. The anacdota leiiaiDdA oub 
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He made a hole in the plate, and hung it about hia 
neck for a breaatplate. Much otiier " truck " passed 
between the parties, in such good humor ann good 
Mth, ihat in the course of a day or two a meeiinf 
took place on board one of the vesselB, and the 
Sachem ate, drank and made merry with the En- 
glish, like one of their own nulnher. Not long after- 
wards, lie brought his wife and children, wbo are 
described as slender, but well-favored and very mod- 
est The wife wore, as her husband did, a baud of 
white coral od her forehead, and in her ears brace- 
lets of pearl,* "hanging down to her middle, of the 
sine of large peas." Her female followers had pen- 
dants of copper; and the noblemen — as those wbo 
seemt:d to be leading characters among tlie males 
are entitled — had five or sbi in each car. All were 
dressed alike in skinB. The women wore their hair 
long on both sides of the head ; the men, only on 

The next aiep in the acquaintance, and a very 
natural one, was liiat great numbers of people be^ 
to come in from various parts of the neighbormg 
coast, bringing skins, coral and different kinds of 
dycK tiir sali: ; none of which, however, any of them 
but the noblemen ("thein that wore red copper on 
their heads, as he did,") would undertake to barter 
in presence of Granganinio himself. The character 
of the Sachem showed itself more and more to ad- 
vantage at every interview. Withavery considerata 
and civil regard tor the comfort of the English, he 
never paid them a visit without previously signi^- 
ing the number of boats he should bring with him, 
hj^ lires kindled upon the shore ; so that bis strength 
miffht be exactly estimated. He invariably kep^ 
with perfect pimctuaii^, every promise which be 
made in the csuise of trafiic, as he also reguloHf 
sent to the vessels, daily, a gratuitous fi^sh supply 
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of provisions — ffeneraUy a brace of bucks, conies, 
rabbits, and fish; and sometimes melons, walnuts, 
cucumbers, pears and other roots and fiuits. Final* 
ly, he inyit^ the English to visit him at his own 
residence, on the north end of an island called 
Roanoke^ distant about twenty miles fi*om the harbor 
fast made by the colonists. 

The invitation was promptly accepted by a parhr 
of eight of the English. They found Granganimo^ 
village to consist of nine houses, built of cedar, and 
fortified with sharp palisades, ''and the entrance like 
a tumpik." The Sachem himself was absent when 
they arrived ; but his wife came out eagerly to meet 
them. Some of her people she commanded to draw 
their boat ashore, that it might not suffer fi*om the 
sea's dashing ; others to carry the English on their 
backs through the surf, and put away their oars 
under cover. Meanwhile she conducted her guests 
into a house containing five apartments. As they 
were wet with rain, she had a large fire kindled in 
an inner apartment, washed tlieir feet and their 
clothes, and then served up a bountiful dinner in 
another room. " She set on the bord standing along 
the house somewhat like frumentie, sodden venison 

• and-rosted fish; and in like manner mellons raw, 
boy led rootes, and fruites of diuers kindes." 

She manifested the utmost anxiety for the comfort 
of her guests. While they were eating, two or three 
Indians happened to enter, with bows and arrows, 
upon which the English started up and laid hold of 
their arms. She perceived their distrust, but instead 
of being offended, caused the weapons of the intruders 
to be snapped asunder, and themselves to be beaten. 
Still the company did not feel perfectly at home, and 
towards evening they retired to their boat This 
nured her not a httle ; but she sent them a supper. 
When she saw them jealously pushing off some rods 
fiom the shore for a safe anchorage, aVie obdlX xVasccv 
maii iQ gbelter them Grom tlie rsdn, and dVtecX^ ^ 

guud of Imr people to watch during tioLQ lu^xvi'^Ti 



tot rrtiA-i iiciGLiFHi. 

Unt tb*r^ '» ■rsirrlr in all hiacDrr a pievm of m- 
afferMil and ven^rtHja bcepiaElT iiM)r« sorikiiig iban 

Wmjpna, meaowhil*. kr at his chief lown, 31 rf 
wotmAi he hail re^pmlj- rw^erred in bank ; and tba 
ED^rtish •aw n'rtl.in^ nf liim. Nor tras any thing 
IWire »^»^ '>f tinm^aninH), uddI April of the nest 
year, wtif^ air Richard (ireoTille brought ont a rol- 
onj of ont hundred and ei^ht persons, whom he left 
on the Carolinian shore at Hatiirraa, Greneanimo 
then cnme on tioarrl his »hip in his usually friendlf 
and fparlriui manner. Rut it was his laa viaL He 
iliPil 'f'irir.c Ihe ycAr I5e5. 

Tlirx 'Vi^rii (irodiirrd b great alteration ofa^iis 
in till iiAimy. They were seltleil on Roanoke, an 
ixliiiiil :ii til'' MiniJili of An>eitiur1i: Sound, and that 
niiiir^ii'.i, r: ■■'- ;: .|i ■■■■ ■■ i.iv. ,-1 i]i iiir tlipm to rieit 



.,. ''{iilons, as for Bouth 
I ; :liiA -ds far north as the 
■iiks, nil llic hiiy of their oira 
lit up Albemarle Sound and 
iiilrptl luid thirty milea, to B 
li C ho wanocke, living sbovn 
;nvny and the Mebemn. 
iLitidilars for the sake of in- 
', The kln^ of tlie tribe last 
iri deticriliKd as the largest on 



Cllotvtuiiii'k, it ii^ tmid, roiilil brin^ seven hundred 
bowitmn iutn tlip lield. Menatenon was tame — owag 
pnlMliIv t» a wound in battlp— but writes an old 
chnmlcter " he hnil more iiiiiIetTlanding than aU the 
mt" H« amused the colonists, and especially tb«r 
imwnor, Mr. La&e, n-ilh n Eton- about a copper imM 
•Bit • pMrl Miery, sonuw^vnc tloaf the coaM. Ha 
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king (he affirmed,) whose country bordered on the 
sea, and who took such an ahnnilancc of pcnrb trom 
it, that not only !ila skins and his nohlcnieu's, but 
his beds and his houses were jnimished ^\itli that 
ornament. Mr. Lane expresseil a wish to eec a 

rimen of them; but Menatenon readily replied, 
the king of that ricli country reserved them ex* 
[fresslifjbr trading icith white men,* 

The source of the 3[oratiic was described as 
springing out of a vast rock, standing so near the 
sea, that in storms the surges beat over it. As lor 
the copper, that he said was generally collected in 
sreat bowls^ covered with skin, at a place particularly 
described, and yielded ti;\'o parts ot metsi lor three 
of ore. There might be a shadow of foundation for 
some 6f these relations ; but the chief object of 
Menatenon — ^who was a captive among the colonists 
at the time of his mjUvin«r them — must have been to 
render himself an important man in their eyes, and 
perhaps to lead them into some hazardous enterprise. 
Hearing them talk much about mines and pearls, 
and the South Sea — which were all hobbies with 
the credulous adventurers of that |>eriod — he adapted 
his discourse ac;cordingly, and his eager hearers 
were simple enough to believe every thing he as- 
8erted.f 

They even undertook the proposed expedition in 
search of the copper mine and tlio South Sea ; and 
had actually advanced nearly two hundred miles up 



* " This Kill J wac at Chowanock two ycarcs iiffoc to trade 
with blaeke pearle, his worst sort whereof I had a rope, 
bmi ihtff wtrt naught; but that kins; he, [Menatenon] sayth 
hath Btore of tohite^ and had traificke with white men, Vor 
whom he reeei^ed thein." 

t**The Mangoaks haue such plentie of it, they beautifie 
their houses with great plates thereof: this the salvages report; 
and fWBg Shiko, the King Chatoonockg $onnt my yrinWHt^ 
Ihtt nd been prisoner among the Man^naks, kc. * ^ ^ 

Mmmtrnton also confirmed all this, and promited «im 
/0 i/Ut wuUall country, ^c. 
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the couotry, before famine and fatigae, and the 
hostility of innumerable savages compelled them to 
turn about It seems that Wingina had heard of 
this expedition — perhaps from Menatenon — and 
like that cunning though crippled Sachem, he did 
id] in his power to make it both specious in prospect 
and fatal in result. After having said every thing 
to excite the curiosity and avarice of the colonists, 
till he saw them determined to go, he sent word to 
the different powerful tribes living on their proposed 
route, that the English were coming against them ; 
mid that the sooner they suppressed uiis new enemy, 
the better. Hence it was, that the party several 
times came very near being cut off by the savages ; 
and lience, instead of being plentifully supplied with 
choice provisions, as expected, they were 'glad to 
live several days upon two dogs * boiled down with 
saxefras leaves.' 

Fortunately for the colony, several circumstances 
concurred in the period of distress which succeeded 
this enterprise, to prevent Wingina from making 
open war upon them. One was the influence of 
his father, Ensenoke, tlie best friend, next to Gran- 
ganimo, whom the English had ever found among 
the natives. But the safe return of the expedition 
made a stronger impression upon the mind of Win- 
gina. Rumors had been circulated that the party 
were all starved or slain ; and then he had " begun 
to blaspheme our God that would suffer it, and not 
defend vs, so that old Ensenore had no more credit 
for vs ; for he began by al the deuises he could to 
iuuade vs."* But the return of the expedition after 
having defeated all enemies — " asswaged a little liis 
deuises, and brought Ensenore in respeet againe, 
that our God was good, and wee their friends, and 
our foes should perish, &c." 

The last observation suggests another circumstance 

* See the journal of Go^enior lsDfi> «a iprainrra^>&^ «N^ 
coUectiona, 



f 
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which went to restrain the enmity of the chieftain. 
This was a mortal epidemic, of unknown character, 
which prevailed exclusively among the Indians, and 
carried off great numbers. The colonists had the 
art to make mese simple beings regard it as a punish- 
ment for the hostility hitherto manifested towturds the 
English. Winnna himself who lived in the imme- 
diate vicinity or the- colony, was exceedingly over- 
come by his superstition. Twice he was very sick, 
and came near dying. He then dismissed the priests 
who usually attended him, and sent for some of the 
English to pray for liim, and to be — as Master Heriot 
expresses it, in his 'H3bservations" upon this voyage — 
*^ a meenes to our God that hee might Hue with him 
after death." He supposed tliat ho liad offended tlio 
Deit>' of the English by his blasphemy. They were 
themselves in great repute, of course. " This maruei- 
lous accident in all tlie country wTought so strange 
opinion of vs that they could not tell, whether to 
thinke vs Gods or men." Of the two, they considered 
the former most probable, for the whites having no 
women among them, the inference in their minds 
was, that instead of l)cing born of women, they were 
men of an old generation niuny years post, and risen 
again from immortality.* All which, we are told, so 
changed the heart of Pemissapan ( — a name assumed 
by Wingina since the death of Granganimo — ) that, 
at Ensenore's suggestion, when the Englisli were 
reduced to extremities for ^vaut of food, he sent in 
his subjects to make fish- weirs for them, and to plant 
the fields they had hitherto thought of abandoning. 
But in April, 158C, Ensenore died ; and as Wingina 
had now completely recovered his healtli, and most 
of the enemies which the colony had among the 
tribes took this opportunity of renewing their machi- 
nations, he relapsed into his former hostility. Ar- 
nngementB were made for collecting seven or eight 
hmidrad Indiuis, under pretence of Bo\emx)A'z^xi%^^^ 

* Heriot. 
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fimeral of EnsPiiori". Hull of rtiem were to lie in 
ambush for those of llie colonists who flaily siragried 
along the coast in pursuit of cralie, fbh and Mber 
proTiaions, The otlier detachment wbb to assault 
the BBttlemeiit of Roaiioke, at a signal by fire in the 
night Even the particiiliir houses »vere allotted to 
be humcd bv particiilnr persons or parties. Twenty 
wereniiorgcVl lo h,?si>t ihf .Iweliinp of Governor Lane, 
nnd fire tlie rfcii^t ivliir'hcincrcdi!; this would bring 
ft™ out, jiakfil ntid tinuniicd, nni) tlien they coold 
(lesjHitnli luiiL witliont (l;mf!er. The snme order was 
made for Mr. Hcriot'a.anil various other hubftations, 
whioti w'-re 10 he fired at the same Inatattt Id the 
meutiliiiic, :is it was of great consequence to reduce 
the slri'iigth of the colony by diapersing it, Winpna 

Erovided Ibr brcnkiiig up the weirs, and strictly pro- 
ibited all trade in provisions. He kept biuBelf 
aloof also mth nfiinilar view. 

The plan was well concerted, and not without suc- 
cess. The Governor ivas soon obliged to send off 
twenty of (lie rolnnisls lo a part of the coast caUed 
Crnaiati, iriciTij that ilicv might collect tlie means of 
llicir own siistciiance. Ten more were aont to Hatte- 
rs? Ibr thoi.'imc purpose ; and other small coinpauiea 
»-Hltcri'il Tlirnifieivea iihoiit on the seacoaet, to gather 
ojsi'T'i :ini] rriDts. B(it ilie ingenuity of tlie civilized 
parry, lirhni to desperation, tinally prevailed agaiiiBt 
the cliicli^nn's naked shrewdneaa. The GovemoF 
sent liliii word lie ivaa going to Crootan, to meet an 
Eiiglipii squridron which bad touched tliere with 
supplier, r{)vering the object of this fabrication bjr 
also rcqucsiing the aeri-ices of a few Indians lo fim 
an<] luiiil fi>r the colony. Desiroiia of gtdning time, 
Wingina promptly replied, that he would hunsw 
visit Mr. Lnnc in eight days. No doubt he expected 
to complete his conspiracy in this interval. 

But llio Governor w,is not so to be deceived. H« 
resolved, on thecoul.tivr5,\(iYaY the Sachem Bvirfl 
the next day after recev\'wia^"a amavivji. ^twnMista ■ 
'Jw^ however, lie propoBeiwiBarePBe'iii^^ViJiSB*,* ' 
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Wingina's old settlement on the island (Roanoke) and 
to cake their canoes from tliem. But they, too, were 
on the alert, so entirely had AV'ingina prepared tliein 
for emergencies, ''^or when I sent to take the 
canow^" savs Mr. Lane in his Journal, ^ they met 
one going ■n'om the shore, overthrew her, and cut 
off two Sdvages' heads ; wherevpon tlie cry arose, 
being by their spies perceived ; for they kept as good 
toatm wuT V8 as loe ouer themJ^ A skinnish ensued, 
and the Indians jQed into the woods. The next 
momuig, the Governor crossed over to a place on 
the main called Dassamonpeak, and sent Wingina 
word he was going to Croatan, and having certain 
complaints to make to him respecting his subjects, 
would be happy to call upon him by the way. On 
the feitli of this pro|)osal, the chicflain, with several 
of his principal men, met, the Governor's party on 
their route. But no conversation took place. The 
Grovernor gave an appointed watchword to his men 
on approaching, and they fired upon tlie Indians. 
Wingina was shot through with a pistol-bullet, and 
fell. Recovering his feet immediately, he fled, and 
was near escaping his pursuei*s, when an Irish boy 
shot him a second time. He was soon overtaken, 
and then beheaded on the spot. 

We do not feel disposed to dismiss these biogra- 
phies of the Carolinian Sachems, short and sUght as 
they are, without offering such comment as tliey 
most obviously suggest. It appears singular, at first 
sight, that so striking a difference of feeling towards 
the English should l^ manifteted by the two brothers. 
Perhaps tliere was fault on both frides. Master Heriot 
admits, that some of the colony, " towards the latter 
end ^owed themselves too furious, in slaying some 
of die people in some Townes, vpon causes that on 
our part might haue been borne with more mildnesse." 
We nave seen with how little ceremony the Governor 
nroeeeded to take summary measures. "^^ ^^^ 
drivBD to extremities^ indeed, but that \u \tafc\^ ^^a 
ma Aat of the Indiana — they were not undet c^:^gi* 
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_ iiqipl; him, diongh hiftpensdut dtej-, 

did, gnUa'armfW. 

PeTfaapB a ntnark should be made , _ 
proTOcaiion nlikii orrurr^ wbm the colonj 
&K Jpft i-y Greni-ille. Tbe Coelisb wml aoeni 
munQf ihe r'jaiii Irom Irlbc to tribe, and-fivm vinm 
to iav-Ti — n)iii'!i r*^' cin~uiiisiaiice, besidEi btiv 
probably arrompnn ltd by other trnpBses, uiA itifl 
erpnli' wh'iDy iitil'K'i.'nsf il by the natires, roaM harilT 
be looked iijKm ascitber rriemily or just Tben, 
A<i<i<iari>BHrk iIk Indisns mole a silvfr cup, tela 
■M html lltt I'litne, and gpoyled their airnt, and bo i»- 
tarned to our flici ai Tocokon."* Tbia nasccrUm- 
Ij no iv.iy lo make friends, and those who are frnulkv 
witli the Caroliiiinn liislnry siibseiueai lo Wingina^ 
death, will remember that the iojiiry iva9 by no mem 
fbrsolten. Finally, »1im^ aside the attempt lojuadfy 
eilner party, it will l)e noticed, hy such as may lake 
the paiDs iVi I'luh into tbe annals of tliis period, dlia 
ihegrealTpnri'if Tir;inlbrmationivhieh theGoven- 
or receiveil of t)ie Sai^hem's nioiivesHnd niOTementi 
came ihroii(r)i the medium of tiini ^hrew^ cripid^ 
Henatenon, mid liis son ^hiko. Wljulever the &M 
might be, llieti, the esidence was cleiirly iuadeqiuie 
if not wholly inadmissible. 

■RdalianarLane. 
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- CHAPTTJl Vl,* 

-Tut J ii:^c wc'i-Ss-'i^n:. i.^-^T. :." :>? 

lij-;: i: P.-.:=»:.is:£. :l 1«21 — TrsA;-- ;•;■ tva^ 
up — ^El:irjQ«»7 «■:-.:.■- :.:^ i: S:*-k=». ry the Erj*- 
Ikb — Aatcarjutf^ nsvy-Zuz^z r. — He 1« sos^pci-v: i.:'rr«c.ie-rT 
orlioetiKtT, b 16S3— II» fj'JkseK \z Ic?23 — Afarx-od .V-pcra- 
^loaTuiu biiD — Cerct^-cie* aii r?sr:"t* .■•:":>>£ -•:*:; — His ;-.^- 
teroonrK wilh fjthtr tribes — C-io.vcvxac** of Uiid to Uie En^^ 
liffb— 41is deaxb azid dnratcier — ADccoom. 

The clearest, if not the completest oI&f«iiticatiou 
of the New Englanrl Indians, at the date of the set- 
tlement of Plyniouth. hichides live princiixil con- 
federacies, each occnpyinff their o\m torriior}-. and 
governed by their o^vii chiefs. The Pequots inhal>- 
ited the eastern part of Connecticut. East of tlioni 
were the Xarrasriiansettf, within wJiose Hniits Rhodo 
Island, and various smaller islands in the vicinity, 
were comprised. The Pawtucket tribes were situat- 
ed chiefly in the soirthern section of New Ilanifishire , 
the Massachusetts tribes aroimd the bay of their own 
name ; and between these \k\yon the north and tho 
Narraghansetts upon the south, the Pokanokets 
claimed a tract of what is now Bristol county, (Rhodo 
Island] bounded laterally by Taunton and Pawtuck- 
et rivers for some distance, together with large parts 
of Plymouth and Barnstable. 

Tiuci confederacy exercised some dominion over 

* Not to subject ourselves to the charge of plagiarism, it 
BBjr be prqper to remark here, that several pawmffGM in tlio 
ftlbwii^tiotieeq, of the Folumoket Sachems have been takoii 
■iBMMtttnaitered from an article on hiduin BiograpK'\|,ya^Vv^cw- 
€d beretolbjis is the North American Review , wwiV 'vrrWVKiv \t| 
Ae author of this work. The same is true sA b. V^v>- ^ ^^ 
mitcqaeat aotke of Tecomaeh and hit brother. 
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the IndiaiiB of Nenliickel and Martha'a Vinefmi, 
nnd oter eevcral of ihe nearest MaBsschusetB and 
Nipmuck tribes ; — the latter Dame degi^atiDf m 
interior territory, now mostly wttliin the boundaries 
of Worcester county. Of the Pokanoketa, there 
were nine Ee|>aratc cantona or tribes, each governed 
by its own petty sapiniDrc or.squaw, but all eubiect 
to one frraDri-sadipni, who was a!»o the particular 
chief of the Wainpnnnag canton, living- about 
Moutaup.* 

The firct knowledge we have of the Wanapanoaft, 
and of the individiiais who ruled over them aJid 
the otlier Pnkanokt^t5, M furnished in the collactiona 
of Purchaa, on the nulhoritv of a CaptBin Dennei^ 
the Ma-iler Tliomas Dimiure spoken of by John 
Smith in his .Vpw En^^and TriaUs, as "an vndeTStand- 
1(1^ nnd induslri<)ii>i i;i:mlenisn, who wna also widi 
him nnioiil[>t the Fri'iii'lmien." Dermer was sent 
out from Eiiffkuid in lUi!*, !iy Sir F. Gorges, on ne- 
count of the Prftsident and Couneii of New England, 
in n ship of two hundred ions. Up had a Pokanokd 
Indian with him, nunieil Squanto, one of about 
twenty who had been kidnapped on the coast by 
Captain Hunt, in ]l>14, and sold a$ slaves at Hdtgt 
for twenty poimda a man.f gqimnto and a nw 
others of the caplives were either rescued or redeem- 
ed, by the benevolent interposition of some of dw 

• TJ.L« celoliratcd eaiineo™ (fi-piiuenilj- eaHtd. by ammitim 
of die Indian naice, Mount-Hope) is -a inile or Iwu east of te 
Tillage of Briitol. It is yiy eieep on nil ildei, and W- 
minaleE in n large rock, having die appearance to a dkliM 
aperiBlor, of an iinraenio dome. 

t It if gratifjing lo 1«rn from Smith that Hnnt wa* pi^ 

criioe. " lie lietruieJ foure aiid lu-entie of Ukk poors Brij^ 
nagca aboord his eliip. and most didwnesdy aod inhmMtl' 
for Ibeir kinde wage, of uie and all oiir men, carried tbaa ill 
blm to Maligo, and there Tor a little prinale gaine bbM A( 
•illy Soluagcs for RiaU of eigta ", but thu t.iUi oit kepi h 
ner afttrfrom ami more imploinnenl to th«. Mlar 
*>nerate HiBorie otNe« Eii6'>'ma,?'i.\iii«A«>^«a 
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monkfl upon that island. '* When !• arrived,** says 
Dermer in his letter to Purchas, ^at my savage's 
native country, finding all dead, I travelled along a 
day's jouniev to a place called Nummastaquyt, where, 
finding inhabitants, I despatched a messenger a day's 
journey further west, to Pacanokit, which bordor- 
cth on the sea ; whence came to see me two kings^ 
attended with a guard of fifty armed men, who being 
well satisfied with that my savage and I discoui-sed 
unto them, (being desirous of novelty) gave inc con- 
tent in whatsoever I demanded. Here I redeemed 
a Frenchman, and afterwords another at Massta- 
chusitt, who three years since escaped shipwreck at 
the northeast of Cape Cod." One of these two kiiiffs, 
— as the sachems were frequently entitled by the 
early writers, — must have l)ccn Massasoit, so well 
known afterwards to the Plyniouth settlers; and 
probably the second was his brother Quadepinah. 
The "native country " of Squanto was the vicinity 
of Plymouth, where the Indians are understood to 
have been kidnapped. Thousands of them, therc^ 
as well as elsewhere along the whole coast of New 
England, had been swept off by a terrible pestilence. 
The first appearance of Massasoit,* after tlie set- 
tlement of Plymouth, was upon the 22d of March, 
1G21, a week previous to which some information 
concerning him had been gathered fi*om an Indian 
named Samosct, wlio entered the village with great 
boldness, and greeted the inhabitants with a ^ wel- 
come.** On the second occasion, he came in with 
four others, — having en^sa^ed to introduce some of 
the Wampanoags, to traffic in fhrs, — among whom 
was Squanto, at that time piobably the sole remain- 

* We have ffivcn the most eimple orthography of this word. 
It it frequently written Massasoyt, Massasoiet, Maasasowat^ 
$K. Mr. Belknap says, (American Biography,) that contem- 
pofwry proDimciation made it a word of four syllables, with 
ibfl accent on the second, — Rlas-eaw-o-il. TVyb fBA^eoi v^ 
n9aeDtJy aaaumed another name, wVic^i ^jaa \into%otA i?ci\ 

mon varhua inodificat ions ,— Oo8amQ(\uin, "W oawSMnB»si^ %»^ 

Autawequin, are Mine of them. 
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ing native of Pljmoiitli. ThJH party bi-oughi a few 
fish luid skins to sell, and informed the English that 
the great Rachcm, with hia brother and bis '^llole 
force, were near at hand. Massasoit soon appeared 
upon the neighboring hill, with sixty men. As they 
seemed unwilling lo approach nearer, Squanlo was 
despatched lo ascertain their designs ; and they gave 
him to undersland, tliot they wished some one 
ehoiitd be sent to hold a parley. 

Edward Winslow ivas appointed to this office, 
and he immediately carried presents to {lie sachem, 
which were willingly accepted. He addreBsed him 
also in a speech of aome length, which tlie Indiam 
listened to with the decorous granty characteriBdc 
of the race, ill-explained as it was by the interpreter. 
The purport of the speech was, that King Jaaies 
saluted the stti hem, Lis brother, with the words of 
peace and Iovl. that he accepted hJni aa his fiiend 
and ally, and iIihi tin G"m rnur deaired to see hltn, 
and to trade oti I ii it i''i In ir|>on jriendly terms. 
MuBsasoit H\>\ I I in -■pd lal reply lo 

this haraii,n i i looji, probably, 

that Ilo Hii! ]i iLiiid the drift of 

It Ifcpnili ii i|ji -.uurd and armor 

o1 \i Ml I k> , uid nhen he had cesS' 



ibi I ' ilmith bj bminglAenu They 

"ij I I I I ■•lie, and so, leaving Wins- 

low in llii ciitimI\ oJ Ii]> biothir, lie croBsedahroci 
between hini and the Lnghsli, taking with Mm 
twenty of Ihe \V ampanoaga, whn were directed lo 
leave their bow» and arrows lichmd them Beyooi 
the brook he was mot I'.V Capiun Standish aod 
anotlmr sentleman, with an esi-ortof six armed mm 
who exchanged salutations with him, and attended 
him to one cif tlie best houses in the village.' Her^ 

•A Btone atcli hae in iiuidetB limes bwu ihrpwn cmr 
Iirook, to point out ilie ptetVee «\>a'. o^ 'iw oainAa^. The tM 1 
where the chieftMn fiial- Mjpeorsft ■«*« \i^ *« seAsa* A"* • 
liaut ralioA " St3^vibcrTv-U.Vi\." 
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a green rug was spread upon thQ floor, and three or 
four ciuhions piled on it for his accommodation. 
The Go¥emor then entered the house, followed by 
sevenl Boldiers, and prr*cedcd by a flourish of a 
drum and trumpet, — a measure probably recom- 
mended by Stanclisli, and which answered the pur- 
pose of delighting and astounding the Wampanoags, 
even beyond expectation. It was a deference paid 
to their sovereign, which plc;asod as well as surprised 
them. The sachem and the Governor now kissed 
each other, and after the interchange of certain other 
civilities, sat down together, and regaled themselves 
with what Neal calls an ent<;rtainment. It consisted, 
it seems, chiefly of "strong waters, a thing the 
savages love very well ; and the sachem took such a 
large draught of it at once, as made him sweat all 
the while he staid." A treaty was concluded upon 
this occasion, the terms of which were as foilo^vs. 

1. That neither he, nor any of his (Mossasoit's) 
should injure or do hurt to any of their people. 

2. That if any of his (lid any hurt to any of theirs, 
he should send the ofTonder, that they might punish 
him. 

3w That if any thing were taken away from any 
of theirs, he should cause it to be restored, and they 
should do the like to his. 

4. That if any did unjustly war against him, they 
would aid him ; and if any did war against them, he 
should aid them. 

. 5. That he should send to his neighbor confed- 
erates, to inform thotn of this, that they might not 
wrong them, but might be likewise comprised in 
these conditions of jicoco. 

6L That when his curno to them upon any occa- 
sion, tliey should leave their arms behind them. 

7. That so doing, their Sovereign Lord, King 
James, would esteem him as his friend and ally. 

"All which," says Morton, — and some oxher mhmX:- 
i«i Mgree wittt Iwn,—" he liked very W(.\V, axi^'^V^E^ 
mtte Mine time, acknowledged uun£e\£ cooxe^^-^*^ 
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be<M3rae die subject of ntir Sovereign Lord ihe Kkg 
aroreBuid, hia heirs and Bucecssors ; and gave imto 
biin all die laiida adjacent, to him and his har* tx- 
ever." Thia airknowledgement of die BovereipiiT 
of the King, if it really maileapartof theagreemaii, 
cam'miy deserved a plnce oe adiEtiun article ; bein; 
by far muni imjKirtaiit than all the olhere. The 
grant of laud, — and this grant cooBtifuted the entire 
title of die Plymouth Beit]ers,aa against the natirea,— 
IB confirmed by Eiibecquept traDBactions, and e^>e- 
cialjy by ihe arts of Massasolt. But his subniimon 
lo tlie autiiority of King Jamee, aa a subject to a 
soverei^'n, is more doubtful ; nor does it by any tneaos 
acciird with die seventji express article. That the 
treaty itself also wns not preservetl jireciaeiy as ii 
■was probably underetood, may be Inltrred from the 
variations of it ^ven by Slotirt in his Relation. Ac- 
cording 10 hi.1 eixtii ariirle, for esample, a just recip- 



a their 
9 with the Indiunp. This distioction betweea 
alliance and subjection, — at least in the mind of one 
of the parlieB, — 9«enis to have been too much over- 
looked. 

Such, however, was the first treaty made with the 
Indians of Nevr Ctigland.-'a passage in ila hiatary 
of great inieresL It was made upon peaceable Mil 
honorable terms. The Indiana came in volunHdy 
to nnahe it ; ami though Ih^y received as a ctHundaa- 
tioii lor the immense territory granted at .the tiniei 
only a pair of knives, and a copper chain with n 
jewel in it for die graiid wichem ; and a kuifi^ 6 
jewel lo hang in his ear, a pot of stroog water, i 
^od quantity of biscuit, and some butter lor ^ude- 
pinali,*— yet were all parlies satisfied nithtbeanb- 
•tance as ihey were gnitificd by the ceremoiuei of 

' I ol Pli|inoulH, ^c=-WN(4 be Pard 
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the affreemenL It is pleasing to ]eam from history^ 
that mis simple negotiation was remembered and 
adhered to on both sides for the unparalleled term 
of half a century ; nor was Massasoit, or any of tlie 
Wampanoa^ during his lifetime, convicted by tlie 
harshest revilers of nis race, of having violated, or 
attempted to violate, any of its plain, just, and delib- 
erate provisions. 

The two parties seem to have regarded each other 
on this occasion with a curiosity of equal interest 
and minuteness ; for while the sachem was inspect- 
ing the armor of Winslow, and his Wampanoags 
exerting themselves to blow the trumpet in imitation 
of their hosts,* the English by-standers, on the other 
hand, were making their own observations. The 
writer of the Journal of a Plantation settled ai 
PhmunUhj describes Massasoit as '^ a very lusty man, 
in liis best years, an able body, grave of countenance, 
and spare of speech." In his attire, he is said to 
have differed little trom the rest of liis followers, ex 
cepting that he wore a large chain of white bone- 
beads about his fieck, whicli was, probably, one of 
the royal insignia ; and that he had suspended from 
it behind, a little bag of tobacco, which he drank, 
says the writer, " and gave us to drink." His appear- 
ance otherwise does not socni to have been particu- 
larly elegant ; his face I)cing painted of a sad red, 
like murrey, and both head and face so oiled that 
he ** looked greasily." His only weapon was a long 
knife, Bwingiug at his bosom by a string. His atten- 
dants were probably arrayed ior this great occasion 
with peculiar attention to etiquette; some of them 
bein^ painted black, others red, yellow, or wliitej 
some wearing crosses and ^'otlier antick works p 
and several of them dressed in furs or skins of various 
descriptions. Being tall, strong men also, and the 
natives whom most of the Colonists had ever 



'"JSTe murveUed much at our tram\;M!l, ttuQi «otDA c:ll\oE 
~" ^ii gg ^^ ^ ^^ could.'*— JotMPnol- 

L. 
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seen iieBT al )iBnd, ihey must haye made to them B 
} somewhat imposing, aa well as interesting spectacle. 

I Leaving a few of their number atnong the whites, 

[ es hoata^ies, the Wampttnuo^ retired to the woods 

aiwuc half a mile distant and sjient the night; and 
' Wiiislow acted as thar hostage. The English were 

not yet prejmred, it would seem, to put faiihintiie 
' jirofeasioijs of savflges; for they kept strict watch 

ell aighl, besides retaining the security juet named. 
[ Their pupsts, on the contrary, enjoyed themsetvei 

quietly in the woods ; and there were some of their 
wives and children with tliem, who must have come 
I upon this courteous visit from a dista«ce ef fiwty 

' miles. The sachem sent several of his people the 

f * nextmorning, to signify his wish tfaatsome of bis new 
frieuds would honor Aim with their presence. Stsn- 
diah and one Aldtrlon* "went venturously" amone 
' them, and were cordially, if not royally welcomed 

witli nil entertainment of tohacco and ground-nuta. 
"WecBi.not yet conceive," continues our still un- 
satisfied inloritmnt, "hut that he is willing to have 



f Mill > ) I il 1 H I .1 rn no harm, as ih^ 

I II till Governor 

I iimhile, iiy send 

II I rcL kettle, and 
fillin. 11 ^^ tl In ( i" Jli Jilc used them wdlj 
and HO tlipy went their wo> — the one parR' as 
much reheied, no doubt a> the other was gratified.t 

* From ivUnm tllB outer poiDl of Boslon harbor ia BBid to 
have becD niimcd, 

tSuch W115 t)ie earliest visit, of ceremony or banima (I 
least, which Uie nativei of Ne.v Englniid paid to the CokmbB. 
The accounl given uf it, diDiTgli ex payle, as all such ilEMrip- 
lions muat be, h hoikovable V^ tl^ (iinuer in the highest Aegne, 
Tliey show lliat man;, if nol moat ut liK «.™i«i, who wen 
\irly dealt widi, were al fim. as tewiMffi ™i at y 



J coiiia have been vjiAkA. '^'bki -"wS- «»*«&. 
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We meet with Massasoit again in July, 1621 ; an 
embassy being then sent to him at his own residence, 
Montaup or Sowams. This embassy consisted of 
£di/^Bira Winslow and Stephen Hopkins ; and the 
objects of it were, says Mourt,* ^that forasmuch as 
his subjects came often and without fear upon aU occa- 
sions amongst i<«, so the Englisli went now to visit 
him, carrymg with them a coat from the Governor 
to his fiiend the sachem, as a token of good will,' 
and desire to live peaceably. It was farther intima- 
ted, though with great delicacy, that whereas his 
people came frequently and in great numbers to 
rlymouth, wives, children, and all, and were always 
welcome, — ^yet being but strangers in the land, and 
not confident how their corn might prosper, they 
could no longer give them such entertainment as they 
had done, and still wished to do. If Massasoit him- 
self, however, would visit them, or any special friend 
of his, he should be welcome. A request was then 
made, that the Pokanokets, who had ftirs, should be 
permitted to dispose of them to the Colonists. The 
Governor wished him also to exchange some com 
for seed witli the Plymouth people. 

The remaining article in this message is more 
illustrative of the relations understood to exist and 
to be desirable between the parties. On the first 
arrival of the Colonists at Cape Cod, it seems they 
had found com buried there in the ground. Seeing 
no inhabitants in the neigliborhood, ^^ but some graves 
of the dead newly buried," they took tlie corn, with 
the intention of making fiill satisfaction for it when- 
ever it became practicable. The owners of it were 

— — ■- - -- — - - - - - _ - 

aoMMiff the settlers witliout four, disposed to be honest and 
^ienaiy at all events, and as hospitable as their means per- 
mitted. It will appear in the sequel, that they continued so 
for a long course of yeai*?, as they also continued faitlifnl to 
their express obligations. 

♦See Mourt's Rj5LATiON,parl of n«\\VcY\ \a ia\w> v^«8«c\^ 
jn ibe Collectioks. The name of t\\e p\i^>\\s\\et av\^ %<^\sa 
to be attached to it. 
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supposed to have fled through fear. It was now pro- 
posed, that these men should be informed by M assas- 
oit, — if they could be found, — ^that the English were 
ready to pay them with an equal quantity of corn, 
English meial, or *< any other pommodities they had 
topleasure them withal;" and full satis&ction was 
ofiered for any trouble which the sachem might do 
them the &yor to take. This proposal was equally 
politic and just. 

The visiters met with a generous, though humble 
hospitality, which reminds one of the first reception 
of Columbus by the West-Indian islanders. They 
reached Namaschet about three o'clock in the after- 
noon ; and there, we are told, the inhabitants enter- 
tained them with joy, in the best manner they were 
able ; giving them sweet bread* and fish, with a less 
acceptable accompaniment of boiled musty acorns. 
Various civilities were exchanged after this primitive 
and savory repast, — as ancient, by the way. Its the 
early Greeks, — and some time was passed very pleas- 
antly in shooting a crow at a considerable distance, 
to the vast astonishment and amusement of the 
Indians. They were then directed to a place about 
eiglit miles distant, (Middleborough) where, says the 
Journalist, they should find " more store and better 
victuals." They were welcomed, on their arrival, 
by a party who were catching great numbers of fine 
bass in Taunton river, and who gave them a supi)er 
and a breakfast in the morning, besides the privilege 
of lodging in the woods near by over night. 

Attended by six of their hosts the next day, they 
were assisted in passing the river; and here they 
met with the first indications of ill-will, in the per- 
sons of two old Indians upon the opposite bank. 
These two, espying them as they entered the river,* 
ran swiftly and stealthily among the high grass to 

* Called mazium, and made of Indian corn, no doubt. 
Gookin says, that a meal which t\\ey nvtai&Q o^ \nccc\!)ied toaizo 
Mas so sweet, bo hearty, and eo toothsome^ \3iKaXwxv\^^\«!Qk 
^ould travel ruany days with no other t^jod* 
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meet them ; and then, with loud voices and drawn 
bows, demanded of the strangers who they were ; 
"but seeing we were friends," it is added, "tliey 
welcomed us with such food as they had, and we 
bestowed a small ln*acelet of beads on them." The 
remarks which follow this, upon the conduct of the 
six attendants, we cannot forbear citing at large, 
irrelevant to our main purpose as they are. " When 
we came to a small brook," savs our accurate writer, 
"where no bridse was, two of them desired to carry 
us through of their* own accords ; also fearing we 
were, or would be weary, offered to carry our pieces ; 
also if we would lay on any of our clothes, [it being 
excessively hot,] we should have them carried ; and 
as the one of them had found more special kindness 
from one of the messengers, and the other savage 
from the other, so they showed their thankfulness 
accordingly, in affording us help and furtherance in 
the journey." 

Afler one more entertainment on the way, our 
travellers reached Sowams. Massasoit was not at 
home, but anived soon afler, and was saluted by his 
visiters with a discharge of musketry. He welcomed 
them kindly afler the Indian manner, took them into 
his lodge, and seated them by himselfl They then 
delivered their message and presents, the latter com- 
prising a horseman's coat of red cotton, embroidered 
with line lace. The sachem mounted this superb 
article without delay, and hung the chain, which 
they also gave him, about his neck, evidently enjoy- 
ing the unspeakable admiration of the Wampanoags, 
who gazed upon him at a distance. He now answer- 
ed the message, clause afler clause ; and particularly 
signified l^is desire to continue in peace and friend- 
ship with his neighbors. He gathered his men 
around him, in fine, and harangued them ; they oc- 
casionally confirming what he smd by their custom- 
ary ejaculations. Was not he, M&aiB&&o\\,^ ca«vTc«\Ar- 
er of the couutry about them? YJ«a i^^^. wmSsv ^ 
town within l^ clominionB — and vrer^ xxox. ^«^ \ieo^ 

1*^ 



pie of it his siibjerls — sod ehould they not bring 
their Bkina to him, if he wished it? 

Thus lie proceeded to nonie about thirty of his 
amnlt settlement^ hjs nClentive auditors responding 
to pbpIi quesliou. The matter being regtilarly set- 
tled, lie lighted tobacco for his guests, and conversed 
with iheni ulioiit their own country and King, mar- 
velliug, above all, that his Majesty should live wilh- 
oul a Bquaw. As it grew lale, and he offered no 
more sahsianlial entertainment than this, — no doubt 
fbrthe sound renson, that he had nothing to offer, 
— his guests inliniatpd a wish to retire for the night. 
He forthwith accommodated ihem, with himself and 
his wife, they at one end and liis visiters at the other, 
of a bed consisting of a plaiik platform, raised s foot 
or two from the ground iind eoverwl with a Ihui 
mat. Two of his chief men, probably by way of 
compliment, were also stationed upon the same 
prmtiises ; and this body-"uard peribrmed theh* 
preeaing duty of escort so enectiially, thai no other 
circumstances were necessary to make the honored 
guests " woise weary of their lodging than they had 
been of their journey." 

On the fbllowing day, many of the petty chiefi, 
witii their subjecis, cami; in from the adjacent coun- 
try, and various sports and graines were got up ibr 
the entertainment of the Euslifh. At noon, they 
partook, with the sacheni onit nbout forty otheta. 
of a meal of boiled jish tihol by himself (probably 
with arrows.) They continued with him until the 
neM mornirif.', wlii'n they de|iartcd, leaving Maasasoit 
"botli prirved mid asbanied" ilmt he could not bet- 
ter entertain him. Very iinjiortnnate ha was, adda 
the joumalist, to have them stay with him longer; 
but as they had eaten but one meal for two days 
dad a night, with the exception of a partridge, whicb 
one of ifiein killed; and what irith iheir localioa at 
rfir, the "savages' barbarowi B\n^vn%i>tthemiBolTBa 
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ifaey begged to be excused, — on the score of con- 
science, Sunday being near at hand, — not to mention 
that they were growing light-headed, and coiUd 
hardly expect, if they stayed much longer, to be 
able to reach home. 

Massasoit's friendship was again tested in March, 
1622, when an Indian, known to be under Squanto's 
influence,* came running in among a party of colo- 
nists, with his face gashed, and the blood fresh upon 
it, calling out to them to flee for their lives, and then 
lookinff behind him as if pursued. On coming up, 
he told them that the Indians, under Massasoit, were 
congregating at a certain place for an attack upon 
the Colony; that he had received his wounds in 
consequence of opposing their designs; and had 
barely escaped from them with his life. Tlie report 
occasioned no little alarm ; although the correcmcss 
of it was flatly denied by Hobamock, a Pokanoket 
Indian resident at Plymouth, who recommended 
that a messenger should be sent secretly to Sowams, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the truth. This was 
done, and the messenger, fiiuling every thing in its 
usually quiet state, informed Massasoit of the reports 
circulated against him. He was excessively incens 

♦ Which, it may be here observed, was quite considerable. 
Squanto was ambitious and meddlesome, though not malicious 
—well-disposed and serviceable to tlie English, but a little too 
anziouB to have credit for that fact among his countrymen. 
He amused himself with telling them that the whites kept the 
plague barrcUed up in tlieir cellars, that they intended war 
upon various tribes, &c. for the sake of being employed, 
eometimes hired, to act as mediator ; and of course he always 
mcceeded in settling tlie dilhculty. Squanto died in Novem- 
ber, 1022, on an expedition fittecl out by Governor Bradford 
fw obtaining com among the Indians. iHis last request was, ^ 
that the governor would pray for him that he might go to the -' 
Engiidunan's God in Heaven. He bequeathed his little ^ccf*- 
arty to his English friends. So perished t^ \asft. vdownn 
of the Fljmoatk aoil He sometimea pW^ed ^ 3ai^^KQf^ 
mdeM,*aM Hubbard ays, bitt his death wbb ')\iirt\^ cfimm&A 
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ed against SquHnlo, but sent liia thanks to the Gov- 
ernor for llie opinion of Ma fidelity, wbich he un- 
derstood liim to retain ; and directed the messenger 
to assure him, that he should instantly apprize turn 
of any couspLrHcy which might at any tuture time 
lahc plarp. 

TliHt tho dcclanitlons of Masaasoit, upon this occa- 
Bioo, were far from beins mere words of cotnpidsion 
or cifcouilesy, is abundantly proved by his conduct 
duiing the next seasoD, HS3. Early in the spring of 
that year, news canie to Plymouth, that he was very 
sick at Suwaina ; wid it was determined to send Mr. 
Winslow to visit him once more, in token of the 
friendship of ihecoloiitsls. That gentleman immedi- 
alely commeuced his journey, being provided with 
a fen cordials, and attended by "one Master John 
Hampden, a London gentleman, who then wiotered 
with him, and desired much to see the couDtry," — 
no doubt the same character so eminently distingujBh- 
ed afterwards in the [loliiics of Eugland. 

They heard, at various places on their route, that 
the pachem was already dead ; and their guide, 
Hobamock, indulged hiiiisclf nil the way in the most 
unbotinded griet^ Tliey fouud him still living, how- 
ever, on their ariival ; and the ninltitude of depend- 
ents and triciiiis ivlio tliroTi^'ud his lodge, m'ade way 
as li]>t Ilk :■ ■--liil. L..r [hrir udmitlnnce and accom- 
iiioilii !■ . !■ ■Ill lo l>e reduced to the last 

eMiiii. ■ i_lit wonicu were employed 

in liii.iii ^ |i.- r.ilii Jriil's, and ilie residue of the 
numeroLis I'oiiip.'iiiv " i ri; exerting themselves 10 the 
utmost, meanwhile, in makuig ivhal Winslow rather 
uncharitably colls " s^iu'k a hcllislL noise as distem- 
pered tliost thijt were well."' He had the good sense 

'Probabtj' an Indiuii Powah wnf Inider or tbe cbiHna. 
or these barbarian qiacks, Roger Williams saya, that "ita 
poore people conunonlj dje ui^tt to;" taadt," for tbem 
Kood rsamn thnt thev ■■ adnuoWwi mi^nil, W. ^mi^i, tid 
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to wait for the conclusion of the ceremony ; and the 
exhausted perfbrmerB being then satisfied they had 
done all that in them lay for the benefit of the 

SLtient, one of them apprised him of the arrival of the 
nglish. 

" Who have come ?" muttered the sachem, still 
conscious, though his sight was wholly gone. They 
told him Winsnow had come, (as they generally sub- 
stituted n for the English /.) ''Let me speak with 
him then," he replied, " Let me speak one word to 
him." Winslow went forward to the matted plat- 
form where he lay, and grasped the feeble hand 
which the sachem, informed of his approach, held 
out for him. " Art thou Win snow ?" lie whispered 
the question a^in, (in bis own language,) " Art thou 
Winsnow ?" Being readily answered in tlie afiirma- 
tive, he appeared satisfied of the fact. But "O Wins- 
now," he added mournfully, " I shall never see thee 
again!" 

Hobamock was now called, and desired t(f assure 
tlie sachem of the Governor's kind remembrance of 
him in his present situation, and to inform him of the 
articles they had brought with them for his use. He 
immediately signified his wish to taste of these ; and 
they were ffiven him accordingly, to the great delight 
of^he people around him. Winslow then proceeded 
to use measures for his relief, and they v\rrought a 
great change in him within half an hour. He re- 
covered his sight gradually, and began to converse, 
requesting his good friend Winslow, among other 
things, to kill him a fowl, and make him some English 
pottage, such as he had seen at Plymouth. This was 
done for him, and such otlier care taken as restored 
his fltrensth and appetite wonderfully within the day 
or two of Winalow^s stay. 

His e xprc Bs i ons of gratitude, as well as those of his 
deligfatea attendants, were constant, as t\v«Y ^<£t^ 

At^Arthm." Key to tkt hi^iaiK Longuage, ^^\!V«« 
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cridcfitlj mum from the b«an. Fiiwllr. as JLii 
_ «t^ were about to Irare hiiu. he ralkd Hattemnni: 
U his side, ami revealed to him a plot afvmx itae 
oolocilMs. Tecentlj limi-Hl, as he understtwd. ""g 
(cnun of the Mafsachu«ells trilies, and in whtcfa he 
I himself been intiied to join. He ako reroni 
maided rettain ^ummarr me&^u^es for the suppres- 
n of ihe ploi, and conduiieil with char^nnf! HobB- 
«*• to oommunkaie the iuii-lli^eoce to Wmdow 
«a the war w Plvmoutli. It may he Bd<kd here, 
lltat them menmr^ were n;l»?e«jvieinh Ciwtited bj- 
Stuidish,aiid n-ere saree^Bliil. The con^iiwv il»elf 
B orrasoued fay the nocorious and outrafeous 
pofligacy of the bandini of - Mafter Wesrou," at 
Wertnouih. 

The leading particulars in the residue of Hassa- 
■oit'i life, mar sood be deiniled. In 1<S2, he was 
aaouhtd »l ^wam=i. br a party of Xarra^haneette^ 
and oblieed lo take refuse in an En^ish hoW. His 
rituaiidh nas soon aseertaJneO U Plymouth, acid an 
armed Ibrce bein^ prompTly ()e^paichetl lo hta mc- 
cor, under his old &ien<l ^laiulU?), the Narraehan- 
sens retired. About the year i^&, he pstwahl; 
asmciaied his eldea son, >[oauHii) or Wamsuna, with 
him in the ^vemmeni : for they rame together kito 
open court ai Plymouth, it is sairt, on the aSth of 
September of that year, and de^nred tliat the aDcienl 
tTMty of 1^1 ini^t remaia iuviolalile. Thej also 
miered into some new eagagenienta. chiefly goiDgto 
serure to the Colony a pre-empdre claim to the 
Pokanobei lands. "^ And ilic nholc court," odd the 
records, ''in the name of ihe nhole pjvemmeDl fiif 
each loivn respectively, did then likewige ralily and 
coaGrm the aforesaid ancient len^e and confede- J 



■«! of loodaccoanl. amon^ftK Vi^ai'^'^ ''»'« ^huWSh 
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From this time, the xinrnes of tlie lather and son 
are sometime^ found united^ and sometimes not so, 
in instruments by which land was conveyed to the 
English. In 1G49, the former sold the territory of 
Bridgewater in his own name. *' Witnes these pres- 
ents" — are the words of the deed — " that I Ousame- 
quin Sachim of the contrie of Pocanaukct, haue 
given, fijanted enfeofed and sould unto Myles Stand- 
ish oi Duxborougli Samuel Nash and Constant 
Southworth of Duxborougli aforesaid m the behalfe 
of all y« townsmen of Duxborough aforesaid a tract 
of land usually called Suugbtucket extending in length 
and the breadth thereof; on followoth, tliat is to say — 
[here follow the boundaric.^s of what is now Bridge- 
water] — the w*^** tract the said Qusamequin hath 
Ifiven granted enfeofcd and sould unto y said Myles 
Standish] Samuel Nash and Constant Southworth 
in the l)ehalfe of all y" townsmen of Duxborough as 
aforesaid w^** all the emunities privelegcs and profitts 
whatsoever belonging to the said tract of land w*^ 
all and sintrular all woods underwoods lands mead- 
owes Riuers brooks Rivulets &c. to have and to 
hould to the said Myles Standish Samuel Nash and 
Constant Southworth in behalfe of all the townsmen 
of the towne of Duxl)orough to tliem and their heyers 
forever. In witnes whereof I the waid Qusamequin 
have here unto sett my hand this 23 of March l(i49. 

The m'' of £5> Ousamequin. 
In consideration of the aibresnid bargain and sale 
wee the said Myles Standish Samuel Nash and Con- 
stant Southworth, doe bind ourselves to pay unto y* 
said Ousamequin for and in consideration of y" said 
tract of land as followetli 

7 Coats a y^ and half in' 

a coat 
9 Hatchets 

8 Howes 
SO Knives 

4 Moo&eakinH \ Coii8t«CL\^ow\^N«^t'^(^ 

10 Y^ and hn\f nf ^/itfrkn 



Myles Standish 
Samuel Nash 
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The original dociimeDt of which we have here 
given a literal anil exact copy has been preserved to 
mis day. It is m the hand writing of Ca{itaiii 
Standish. 

The precise date of Mnssasoil's death is unknown. 
la 1653, liis nanw appears in a deed by which he 
conveyed part nf the territory of Swausey lo Eng- 
lish grnnteea. Htilibard Bupposes that he died about 
three years siiteeqiieiit lo this; but as late as 1661, 
he is iiolicpd in the Records of the Uniled Colonies, 
as will appear niore particularly in the life of his 
eldest HDii. Two or three years afterwards, convey- 
ances were made of the Pokanoket lands in which 
he appears to have hud no voice ; and it may be lairly 
inferred that lie died in that interval. He must have 
been near eighty years of age. 

Such are the p^issagcs which history has preserved 
concerning t!ip eurlictit nud best friend of iliePiigrinis. 
Few and simple as they are, ihey give glimpses of a 
character that, utiderolherctrcumslances, might have 

K'nced Mns^a^ioit amonj: tlie illuslrioiis of hia age. 
•: nns a miTi! Kaviigi; ; jfiiiinml of even rending and 
writitic, fifiiT ill] iiilrrriMirsi' •>!' lunr fifty years witli 
tin: culntiifls; :uiil (iistiii^iit^iicd from the mass of 
Siivugos around him, us we have seen, by no other 
outward I'liihlem than a barbarous ornament of tiones. 
Itmvis!liiM)liser¥ed,too, as to them, that tlie authority 
which-tlii'y conferred upon liim, or ralhpr upon his 
ancestors, ivas iheir free ^'ft, and was liable at any 
moment to be retracted, wholly or in part, either by 
the general voice or by the defection or violence ol' 
individuals. The intrinsic dignity and energy of his 
character atone, therefore, must have sustained the 
dominion of the sachem, with no essential diBtinctiou 
of wealth, retinue, cultivation, or situation in any 
respect, between him and the meanest of the Wam- 

Cioags. The naked qualities of his intellect and 
ftearl must have gaincA ll\e\T loyalty, controlled 
their- extravagant passions lo his ovvn. ^v>v^sfflst,«s.*, 
tvon upon their personal coa&AeBca o»i n.'SssSiavi. 
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That he did this appears from the fact, so singular 
in Indian history,, that among all the Pokanoket 
trihes, there was scarcely an instance of even an 
individual hroil or quarrel with the English during 
his long life. Some of these tribes, living nearer 
the Colony than any other Indians, and going into it 
daily in such numbers, that Massosoit was finally 
requested to restrain 4hem from " pestering " their 
fi'iends by their mere multitude, — ^these shrewd beings 
must have perceived, as well as Massasoit himself 
did, that the colonists were as miserably fearful as 
they were feeble and few. Some of them, too, — ^the 
sachem Corbitant, for example, — were notoriously 
hostile, and perhaps had certain supposed reasons 
for being so. Yet thai cunning and ambitious sav- 
age extricated liimself from the only overt act of 
rebellion he is known to have attempted, by "solicit- 
ing the good offices of Massasoit," we ape told, ** to 
reconcile him to the English." And such was the 
influence of the chief sachem, not onl^ over him, 
but over the Massachusetts sachems, that nine of the 
principal of them soon after came into Pljrmouth 
fix>m great distances, for the purpose of signifying 
their humble respect for the authority of the English. 

That Massasoit was beloved as well as respected 
by his subjects and neighbors, far and wide, appears 
from the great multitude of anxious friends who 
thronged about him during his sickness. Some of 
them, as Winslow ascertained, had come more than 
one hundred miles for the pui*pose of seeing him ; 
and they all watched his operations in that case, with 
as intense anxiety as if the prostrate patient had 
been the father or the brother of each. And meagre 
as is the justice which history does tlie sachem, it 
still fiurzushes some evidence, not to be mistaken, 
that he had won this regard from them b^ his kind- 
ness. There is a passage of affectinff sunplicity in 
Winslow's Relation, going to show uat he did not 
Rfrget their minutest inteTes^ «v«ii \SL\»a wm^^sBss*. 
luiconsclouB heluleBsneaii. *^T\«x xftssressv"^ '^^ 
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said, "ho caused me to spend in going from one in 
BDodier among those thnc were sick in llie tol^■ll 

fSowama] ; requfisling ine to treat them aa I liad 
Jm, and to give to each of them some of the aame 
I ^ve him, saving they tcerc good folk." 

But these noble trnita of iHb character of Massas- 
oit are Flill more nlnindnnlly ilUisirated by ihe whole 
tenor of hi? inlrrroiirsa wiili tlie whites. Of his 
mwe senr'c of liis i>osiiive obligations to lliem, in- 
cluding iiis fuli'liiv lo the ftmoua treaty of 1631, 
nothing niori; und be said, R\c,p]iting that the onuals 
of tlie continent furnish si'iirci'U onn 7mrBlld evento 
tliat cose, liur hi; ivi-nt much tUriher than this. 
He not only visited tin; Colony in tlio firat instance 
of his own free iviil and accord, hut he entered into 
the negotiations cheerlldly and deliberately ; and it] 
the face of their manifest fear and suspicion. Hence- 
forth the reeiillB of it were n'garded, not with the 
mere honeslv of an ally, but wlih the wann interest 
of a friend. It was prolwdiiy ut his secret and delicate 
Bngpesiion, — and it could scan-ely liare been without 
his pcniiissio]), at all events, — that his own auhjecta 
loiik up llii-ir residence among the colonists, with the 
vii;w of guiding, piloting, interpreting tor diem, and 
teaching (hem their own useliil knowledge. Wins- 
low speaks of bis appointing amit/ier to fill the place 
of Sqiiuniu at I'lymouth, while the Jotter should be 
sent aboiil: among the Pokanokcts, under hU orders, 
" to procure truck [in tlir?] for the English. 

The vast grant of terrilory wliicb be made in the 
first instance has been s)>ok('n of It was mode with 
the simple obaervalion, that bis claim to it was the 
Bole claim in existence. It was also without con- 
sideration; the generous sachem, as Roger Williams 
Bays of tho Narraghansetls in a simitar case, "being 
ahy OTidjeaioiis ofsdiing the lands to any, andchoos- 
ing rather to make a gift of them to such as ihey 
affected." Such is the oii\j jealiiusy wliich Maaaa- 
BOi( cajj be eaid ever to iiu.\e en\.CT\SMiei. ^^ >ii» 
■EagJiah. Nor do we find ail's B\\iftut« 'i«& ^'^ 
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re pen te d of his liberality, or considered it the incau- 
tious extravagance of a moment of flattered complai- 
sance. We do find, however, that he invariably 
-watched over the interest of the grantees, with more 
strictness than he would probably have watched over 
his own. He laid claim, in one instance, to a tract 
for which Mr. Williams had negotiated with the 
Narraghansetts, — that gentleman being ignorant, 
perhaps, of an existing controversy between the two 
tribes. " It is mine," said the sachem, " It is mine, 
and therefore their8^^ — plainly implying that the 
ground in question was comprised within the original 
transfer. Whether this claim was just, or whether 
it was insisted upon, does not appear ; but there is 
indication enough, both of the opinion and feeling 
of Massasoit. 

An anecdote of him, recorded by Governor Win- 
throp, under the title of a ^* pleasant passage," is still 
more striking. His old friend Winsnow, it seems, 
made a trading voyage to Connecticut, during the 
summer of 16J&. On his return, he left his vessel 
upon the Narraghausett coast, for some reason or 
other, and commenced his journey for Plymouth 
across the woods. Finding himself at a loss, probably, 
as to his route, he made his way to Sowams, and 
called upon his ancient acquaintance, the sachem. 
The latter gave him his usual kind welcome, and, 
upon his leaving him, offered to conduct him home, 
— a pedestrian journey of two days. He had just 
despatched one of his Wampanoags to Plymouth, 
with instructions to inform the friends of Winslow, 
that he was dead, and to persuade them of this mel- 
ancholy fact, by specifying such particulars as their 
own ingenuity might suggest. All this was done 
accordingly ; and the ti<ungs occasioned, as might 
be expected, a veiy unpleasant excitement through- 
out the Colony. In the midst of it, however, on the 
next day, the sachem entered the village, attended 
by Winslow, and witli mote \)l[\ttiv>Ka wswsSi ^srj«5s^- 
cency m his boneat and cYi^et^ tQwxsNs^ss^Rft,* ^'^^^ 
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waa asked why suuh a rBport had been circulated 
the day previous. "Tliat Winsnow might be the 
more welcome," answered he, " and that you might 
be the more happy, — it is my custom." He had 
come ihiia far to enjoy this surprise personally ; and 
he remrned homeward, more gratified by it, without 
doubi, tlian he would have boon by the moat fortu- 
nate foray nniriTif^ the NarrughausBliH. 

It is ifjtiiniititd by pernio writers, rather more fre- 
quently than is t^illiiT junt or generous, that the sa- 
chem's fear of the tribe just named lay at the foun- 
dation ofhis frieudslii[). It might have been nearer 
the apparent truth, considering all that is known of 
Massasoit, to say, that his interest happened to coin- 
cide with his inclination. At all events, it was in 
the power oF any other of the sachems or kings 
throughout ihe country, to place and sustain them- 
selves uiHiii the sanic fooling with the colonists, had 
ih<:y been prouiplcd either by as much good feeling 
or good sense. On the contrary, the Mu-isachusetts 
were plotting and threatening on one hand, as we 
have seen, — not without provocation, it must be al- 
lowed, — while the Narmgiiaiisett sachem, upon the 
otber, had sent in his compliments aa early as 1632, 
in the shape of a bundle of arrows, tied up with a 
rattlesnake's skin. 

Nor should we forget the wretched feehleneas of 
the Colony at the period of their first acquaintance 
with MaasoBoit. Indeed, the instant measures which 
he took for their relief and protection, look more 
like the promptings of comjia&iioii, than of either 
..ape or fear. A month previous to his appearance 
among them, they were reduced to such a pitiable 
condition by sickness, that only six or seven men 
of their whole number were able to do business in 
the open air ; and prolMihly their entire fighting 
three, could they have been musiereil together, would 
scarcely have equalled ihst liiUe detachment which 
Mflssasoit brought with Vi'immXo the N\\\a?!6,i^iwW»- 
fy leaving twice as mans, w\l\i iXie wroa qS ia,\iR- 
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hind him ; as be afterwards exchanged six hostages 
fi>r one. No wonder that the colonists " could not 
yet conceiye but that be was willing to have peace 
lyiththeiD." 

BvtltlM motives of the sachem are still further 
manlftsted bv the sense of his own dignity, which, 
peaceable as he generally was, he showed promptly 
upon all suitable occasions. Both the informal grant 
and the formal deeds we have mentioned, inchcate 
that he understood himself to be the master of his 
ancestral territory as much in right as in fact. ^, There 
is nothing in his whole history, which doeV more 
honpr to his intelligence or his sensibility, than his 
conduct occasioned by the ^Isehoods circulated 
among the colonists against him by Squanto. His 
first impulse, as we have seen, was to be offended 
with the guilty intriguant ; the second, to thank the 
Governor for appealing to himself in this case, and 
to assure him that he would at any time " send word 
and give warning when any such business was to- 
wards." On fiirther inquiry, he ascertained that 
Squanto was taking even more liberties with his 
reputation than he had been aware of. He went 
forthwith to Plymoutli, and made his appeal person- 
alljr to the Governor. The latter paciJfied him as 
weU as he could, and he returned home. But a very 
short time elapsed before a message came from him, 
entreating the Governor to consent to the death of 
the renegade who still abused him. The Grovemor 
confessed in reply, that Squanto deserved death, but 
desired that he might be spared on account of his 
indispensable services. Massasoit was not yet satis- 
fied. The former messenger was again sent, '^ with 
divers others," says Winslow in his Relation, "rfc- 
manding him, [Squanto] as being one of Massasoit's 
subjects, whom by our first articles of peace we 
could not retain ; yet because he would not willingly 
do it [insist upon nis riehts^ vrvtho>3XlVv<^ Ga^^roar^ 
approbation, ne ofTeTea Vimiv tdkk^ \sft«s«t-^SKSBA W^ 
bis consent thereto," TVve AawtfuBSaaxL \Ji^^scc8^^&- 



these skins, accordingly, as bIbo the saoliem's own 
knife, for itie execution of tlie crimiaol. Squaato 
now surrendered himself to TJie Goveroor, as an 
Indiaii always redgna himself to Ills iiite upon simi- 
lar occasioDs; but tlie Governor still contrived a 
pretext for s]jaring him. The deputies were "mad 
with rage and impatient of delay," as may be sup- 
posed, and departed in great heat. 

The conduct of the sachem in this case was mani- 
feslly more correct than tliai ol Ins allv Hi under- 
irtood as well as the Governor did, the spirit of the 
articled in ihe treat\, ivhidi prni ided, ihal an offend- 
er upon either side -iLculd he p;ivin up to pugish- 
ment upon demand, and !» naa Lureful to make 
that demand persoTinily, tiphcitlv and respectfully. 
The Governor, on the other hand, as wtll as the 
culprit himselli acknowlndsed the justice of it, btll 
mantBuvred to avoid romphiince The true reason 
is no douht given by ^ idbIow It is also given in 
the lajiguage of John '-imih ' With much adoe," 
says the honeat ( ii|il mi 'n< ajipciiscd the angry 
king and the rest nt the s-nhiage im i treelv forgiiue 
TnsquAPiTnM, because ht s^ie lAuiy our latu^iuige ice 
amid tat be aeU mUhoiil hi i ' Th king ivai, ungry, 
then, 88 he vrell might be, and the Goit riicir^ tijok 
Ihe trouble, he wus both boun4 and interested to 
take, to appease liim. It is not to lie wondered at, 
perhaps, that the particulars of this transaction are 
80 little dwelt upon by the writers of that period. 
Winilow barely stHtcs,— speak ii if;, in another con- 
nexion, of the Indians being tvidenlly awari: of the 
■weakness of the Colony, — tlint, whui wus worse, 
"now also Mossasoit seemed to frown upon us, and 
neither eame uor sent to us as formerly." This pas- 
sage is no less significant than brief; hut not more 
so than a subsequent dry observation respectine 
iS^uonto, " whose puat-e, before this time, (the &U 
ofuie same year) was toroucht wtt\i^a3*»a<i\.v," 

ieto be regretted, that eo few ^tttcviWe wte 
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flerved of the former, and that so little justice, con- 
sequently, can be done to the latter. But so far as 
his history goes, it certainly makes him one of the 
most remarkable men of his race. .There is no no- 
bler instance in all history, of natioii^^ fidelity, (fi>r 
which he mainly must have tlie credit,) or of indi- 
vidual fi-iendship. This instinct of a generous nature 
m the first instance, being qpnfirmed by a course of 
conduct generally alike creditable to the feelings and 
shrewdness of the Colonists, finally settled itself in 
the mind of Massasoit as ineradicably as his affection 
for his own subjects. " I know now," said he to Wins- 
low, on his first recovery fi-om the severe sickness 
we have mentioned, " I know that the English love 
me, — I love them, — I shall never fi)rget them." 

But patting even the most unnatural construction 
upon the professions and the conduct of the sachem, 
the relation he commenced and for forty-five years 
sustained with the English, must be allowed to show 
at least a consummate sagacity. He certainly suc- 
ceeded during all this time, not only in shieldmg his 
tribes from their just or unjust hostility, but in gain- 
ing their respect to such a singular degree, that the 
writings of no single author within our recollection 
furnish one word to his disparagement. Even Hub- 
bard speaks of hiift with something like regard; 
notwithstanding the obnoxious trait in his character 
indicated in the following passage. " It is very re- 
markable," he says, " that this Woosamequin, how 
much soever he affected the English, was never in 
the least degree well affected to their religion." It 
is added fiirthermore, that in his last treaty with the 
whites at Swanzey, — referring to a sale of land which 
we have mentioned,-^he exerted himself to bind 
them solenmly " never to draw away any of his 
people fi*om their old pagan superstition and devilish 
idolatry to the Christian religion."* This he insisted 

♦In that rare tract (pvb\id«A m'UTiJ^B^.^RKS.^ ^^^^^ 
" The Light appearing more mA mace ww«s^ >»6. ^5«tf«». 
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on, until lliey fhreatencd tobrenk ofFtliB negotiation 

00 account of hia pertinacity, aiid he then gave up 
the point 

MasBBsoit did not distin^iish himself es a Tvarrior ; 
nor la he known to ltn\ e tieen once Lnjniged in any 
open hoRtjlilies pvon with thp inimical and powerful 
trihcH nl niirnnnd his lemtory This is another 
un q 1 init i I f d iraclPr and considering the 
get r I nil I i t < all Indians to a belligerent 
lif fl 11 nl t (\ iiiaive deference for wailike 
<| I I I r and aeattcrt I location of tho 

1 I peciallv the character of 
ll tl IS very (net is alone hhI 
li gnniUB of MsBSaaoit All 
tl \ \v England hut his were 
inrul I I ns and wars with each other 
an I w th tl p n hit s and they all shared sooner oi 
tatpr tfio ) It ivhi I I a>oidel The rpstU^s ring 
eadrrs wl t plott d mis hief among thp MassacI n 

aettw were Bummnrdj knocked upon the head hy 
MiIpb '^tandiah while hundreds of the rwidiie fled, 
and miBerablj pert I ed in their own swainps The 
Pequote, — a nation » I o could muster three thousand 
bowmLn but a short time previous — were nearly e\ 
terminated in ]b37, and the savages of Maine, mean 
while, the Mohawks ofNew York, IheNarraghausetts 
and tlie Mohegons were fighting and reducing each 
others' strength, as if their only object had heen, by 
ultimately extirpating tliemselves, to prepare a way 
in the wilderness for the new comers. 

Day" ke. and written by the Rei. Thnniaa Mavhcw, li is 
naled, (hat «ome of the Chrintian Indiana uf Martlia'a Vine- 

Gnverniir on die rnaine Land (ciPining amongal tlieni) atwiit 
Iba wayM of God " — he enquiring ivTiat eardily good diin^ 
came dong wiUi litem, nnd nliut ijiej had gained b; their 
^etj, ftc. Thii wu previuUB tu 1650, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Massasoit enoceeded by his son Alexander— >The oecasion 
of that name being given bv the Engliih — History of 
Alexander previous to his father's death — Covenant made 
with Plymouth in 1639 — Measures taken in pursuance of it» 
in 1661— Anecdote illustrating the character of Alexander 
—•Notice of the charges macte against him — Examination 
of the transaction virhich led to his death — Accession of 
Philip — Renewal of the treaty hv him — Interruption of 
harmony— Supposed causes of it — Measiures taken in conse- 
quen'ce — Philip's submission — Letter to the Plymouth Gov- 
ernor — Secona submission in 1671 — Remarki on the causes 
of Philip's War. 

Massasoit vma succeeded in the Pokanoket gov- 
ernment by his eldest soii Moanani or Wamsutta, 
known to the English chiefly by the name of Alex- 
ander ; which appellation he received at the same 
time when that of Philip was conferred on his 
younger brother. The two young men came together, 
on that occasion, into open court at Plymouth, and, 
professing great regard for the Engliab, requested that 
names should be given . them. Their fiither not 
being mentioned as having attended them at the 
obsei-vance of the ceremony, has probably occa- 
sioned the suggestion of his death. It would be a 
sufficient explanation of his absence, however, that 
he was now an old man, and that the distance of 
Sowams from Plymouth was more than forty miles. 
It is easy to imagine, that the solicitude he had 
always manifested to sustain a good understanding 
with his Plymouth friends, might lead him to recom- 
mend this pacific and conciliatory measure, as a 
suitable preparation for his own decease, and perhaps 
as the absolute termmation of his reign. 

There is some reason to believe^ indeed^ that 
Alexander had a share inthePo\uB3aftV'fc\ wy^<bwsgfi^ 
many years previous to t\\e ^«Xft o^ ^^ ««««aisssc^ 
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just mentioned. The Plvmouth records aliow, ilmt 
on llie a5th of Stti.temb'er, 1639, tlit rather eamr; 
into court, bringing Moanam with hlni. He desired 
thai the old treaiy of 1621 might remiun inviolable, 
"and ihesdd Wooaamequin orMaBsasoit, aiid Moh- 
noin or Wauisutta," did also promise thot he nor tltey 
shall or will ueedleadf and uujueEly raiss any quar- 
rels, or do any wj'ongB to other natives, to ptivoke 
tlieni to war against him ; aiid that he or they shall 
Bol give, siOl or convey, any of hla or their lands 
territories or nosaesaions whatsoever, to any person 
or persons, witliout the privity and conaenc of the 
Government of Plymomh aforesaid i "and the whole 
court in the fliinie of the whole government, for each 
town respectively, did then likewise ratify and con- 
firm the aforpsaid ancient league and confederacy ; 
and did also fiirther promise to the said Woosame- 
quin and i>foauam his son, and his succeeaors, that 
they shall and will from time to time defend tliein, 
when occasion shall rof[uire, against all sucli as shall 
rise lip against ihcin to wrong or oppress thetn un- 

Agrceably to the terms of this covenant, the Rec- 
«»d8 of the Colonies for 1661 set forth, that a message 
was ihal year sent by the United Commissioners to 
Uncaa, chief Sachem of the Molegans.* The 
complainants in that case were the General Court of 
Uapsachusetis ; and the charge alleged againat Un- 
cas was a violent "Invading of Weaamequin andlho 
Indians of Quabakiitt uAoe are and longe haiie Inne 
Subjects to tkt English." The dotninion nere ussiim- 
ed, is probably intended to apply only to liie Quaba- 
kutt Indians, and not to Massasoit. TJncas, in his 
snawer, professed that he was ignorant they were 
■ubjeclB of Massachusetts, "and fujiher says they 
were none of Wesaraequin'a men but belonging to 
Onopequin hia deadly enemie," &c. 

He then alleges "flittl NNcaa\(iti\uin his son and 



* See the inesHa9,e and tepVg a> 



iem ^^\A"St ■A'^lw:;. 
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diuers of his men had fought against him diuers 
iimes.^^ The last paragraph of the answer — which 
was given in by Major Mason in behalf of Uncaa^ 
is as follows : 

^Alexander allis [aZuur] Wamsutta Sachem of 
Sowanisett being liow att rlymouth liee challenged 
Quabauke Indians to belong to him and further said 
that bee did war Warr againat Vncas this summer on 
that account" 

It is very clear at least that Alexander maintained, 
fearlessly and frankly, what he believed to be his 
rights ; nor does it a])pear, that the exercise of his 
sovereignty in this manner was objected to by the 

Earty which had the best, if not only right to object, 
[e manifested the same independence in regard to 
the efforts of the English missionaries: so that 
Hubbard concludes he had '* neither afiection fi)r 
the Englishmen's persons, nor yet for their religion." 
This is licentious reasoning, at tlie best ; for not a 
little of evidence exists in the case, so far as we are 
aware, which goes to rebut the just inference to be 
drawn from the circumstance tliat no difficulty or 
controversy occurred between Alexander and his 
allies from his accession to his deatli — with a single 
exception. The excepted case, which comes in 
order now to be considered, is one of the more im- 
portance, that its immediate effect was to terminate 
at once the reign and life of the chieflain. 

In connexion with the remark last fijM^ from ' 
IIubl)ard, that historian barely observeSy^Kt the 
Governor and Council were informed of the fact 
Mather states, with no more particularity, thj|t the 
sachem solicited the Narraghansetts to rebll||^th 
him ; upon the good proqf whereof, the Plymouth 
Government adopted certain summary measures. 
From other sources we find, that this proof was 
communicated by letters fi^m Boston, where it was 
probably founded upon rumon gathered from Bti%^- 
glin^ Indians. At all eYenXa, no Qoitf\\usc^^\K^^\n^^'^ 
appeanin the case ; and u ma^ V»"y^WMBWP5 «Q5X£sa^-fc 
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therefore, lliat none was ever rereived, tlie ivrilers 
just Kited not being reinarkabl j prone to omit nialtere 
of this kind. The njmor might originate from eir- 
cuni9tnnc(!s really 9HB|)icioHs; but were this true, and 
far more, if it wwe both fiilae and malicious, like the 
charges HgninHt Massaaoil, we may well question 
both the justice and the irolicy of tlie steps taken by 
the Plymouth Government. 

" They presently sent for hini, to brinp him to the 
court," says Ilubhard, — a very remarkable proceed- 
ing, rrhiti'd iviih a corresponding brevity. The 
biir<iiii'E44 was iiitrust'^d, it also appears, to a gentleman 
who ivas iiintlitT al'raid of danger, nor yet willuig to 
delay in a mntliT of this momeuL We are then toid 
that thin ■■eiitl(;mHii, Mr. Winslow, forthwith taking 
eight ur tun stout men with liiin, well armed, set out 
for Sowanis ; itiat he tortunatoly met with Alesajider, 
at a few miles' distancn, in a wigwam vritli eighty 
of his followers ; thjtt iliey siii-.ud upon tlie arms of 
the party, which had been MX \vilhouc the viig^iTmi, 
and ihi'ii went In and simniiohed the sachem (o at- 
tend tliiTn to Plymouth. He obeyed, reluctantly, 
beiuy llireul'jlied tliat " if he stirred or refiised to go, 
he was a iliiud man." Such woa his spirit, however, 
adds Hubbard, that the very surprisol of him threw 
him into a fl:ver. Upon this, he requested liberty to 
return home, and tlte ihvor was granted to him on 
certain coniiitlonB ; but he died upon the way. 

Thiffftccount agniea ^vilh Mather's. "Tlie Gov- 
emmcnf sent lliai valiant and rxcclleut commander," 
says the Roverpud Doctor, "to fetch him doivu be- 
fbr^tl^em. The mnjor-general used such expedition 
Bn9#esolntion in this aflair, tliat, assisted with no 
more than ten men, he seized upon Alexander at a 
huntiiig-honse, notwithstanding his numerous attend- 
BUtE about him ; and w]ien the raging sachem saw a 
pistol at his breast, with a threatening of death to 
iiim if he did not utt'ielV^ ■jxeXiVimselt ui; to go down 
to Plymouth, he -swWeA, 1\io\i^ tisS^ notj ofi-wSv-^ 
thereunto." Mather o.\Vc>bMVKa^'a^**^i^»^t*»^*'**^ 
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to the ** iuward fury of his own ^ilty and haugh^ 
mind." Now, even if the.suchem were not coinpef- 
lod to travel foster or further thaa was decent in his 
unfortunate situation, as one of our authorities is 
careful to «rgue ; and granting to the other, that he. 
was treated (on the march) ^vith no other than tliat 
humanity and civility, tohich was tumixal to the Mcjor^ 
Chneral,* it is abundantly clear, we conceive, tliat a 
more hot-blooded or high-handed measure could 
hardly have been executed by the adventurous John 
Smith himself. The-son of Massasoit, and the ruler 
of a nation who had been forty years in alliance and 
warm friendship witli the Colonists, — throughout all 
their feebleness, and in spite of all jealousi^ and 
provocations, — was assaulted in his own territory 
and among his own subjects, insulted, .threatened, 
and finally forced to obey a summons, of .hif ancient 
ally to appear before kia court for his triaL It does 
not appear that he was- even apprised of the occasion 
which required his'attendance. And what is worse 
than all the rest, tlie whole proceeding was founded, so 
far as we can ascertain, upon no better testimony than 
accusations gathered from stragglers at Boston, and 
then communicated "by letters" to Plymouth. It 
must l)e admitted, that a different coloring is put 
upon the affair by the Rev. Mr. Cotton, v^ose re- 
lation may be found among the excellent notes ap- 
pended to Mr. Davis's recent edition of Morton. He 
states, that the sachem readily consented to attend 
Winslow ; and that he was bwrely examined before 
certain justices at Eastham, and dismissed. This 
account, however, does not much mitigate the essen- 
tial circumstances of the case ; and it admits the fact, 
that the sachem died within two or three da^s afler 
being carried home on the shoulders of his men. 



* Among other civilitiai, he was offered the use of a horse 

on the joaniey,and declined that fiiTor on thft ^ravasA^ba.^ v^-^^ 

of hiif irofiMO, ia the compos^, ^wcte «kAA!fA \ft"wS»»\ *^** 

ftaji of flafift palifnui. 
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allhoiigh the English party aeem to Imve found liim 
in perte(.'[ health. 

Surh woa tho ignominioUB Heatli of Alexander, 
and under aiich ciTcumslunceB did Ihe government 
. devolve u|»on hia brdther Metarom, — or Philip, as 
he ia gpnPraHy callrd. That Prince sceina to hare 
Bsaiimi'd tlip Pokanoket govminipnt, favored by a 
morn Uinn usual pnpularily ; Ibr the event was cele- 
brnri'd hy the rejoicing and revelry of multiludeB of 
lii>i ^iilijfc'ts, aaehems and others, gathered together 
Irom ilip ri riinti'st jiniila of Ilia- territory. One of hia 
iearliPHt mensiiri'H, wua to appeur with hia unrle bs- 
fbre the Pljnioiith Court, following the example of 
hia Ather and hrolher. He expressed bd eamegt 
wish (or the eontinuuncre of peace and oniily ; and 
pledged himailf, — as the Court did also upon the 
other hRnd, — lo iisi' dl suitnhle measures for efTecling 
that desirahle purjinsr. FoKaevenil yeara after this, 
the intercourse hfiwoen tlie two partita went on, 
OBlensihly, oa it had done in former limea, though 
probably not without some dietrLwC upon Imtli aiilcs. 

The first piiiilic inlemiptiou of tills harmony oc- 
curred in Ifi71, during which aeaaou Pliilip was 
heard to comjilHiri, openly, of certain encroachments 
by the English upon hia huntiug-grounda. About 
the same limP, rumors 'wi> re cirriilnted tliut his suh- 
jecta treqnently aasemhled al variniis places In un- 
wonted nimihers; ond wcrH n'pniririff their guns, 
and sliurjiKiiingihrir liMrlirm. , The Plymouth Gov- 
ernment wnre uliimii'd. Tlipy sent messengera to 
I'onimiinicnte with ilie Miw^^iyciiusetts Govcmmenl, 
and at the same time otliiT mi'<witigi'rB lo Philip, not 
"to ((itch iiini before the Court," as in the ease of hia 
brother, liiit lo aacertoin his intentiona. 

He seems to have paid a dignified regard to this 
meoBure. On tlie 10th of April, a measuge waa re- 
ceived from him, inviting the officers of the Plymouth 
Goveniment lo a rfliifetence. It waa received hy 
ihe latter utTountotv, vjWieuiwi'weteftftvtsniii^iKip- 
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• 

with inductions to mediate between the. contending 

Eai)\ea. Governor Prince, of Plymouth, sent word 
ack to Philip, — ^who was tarrying meanwhile at 
what is now called Three-mile-river, about four miles 
firom Taunton ffreep,— rthat he was heartily disposed 
to treat with hipi, and expected that the sachem 
would come forward for that purpose ; and his per- 
sonal safety was guaranteed in case he should do so. 
Philip so far complied with the request, as to advance 
a considerable distance nearer the village. He then 
stationed himself at a place called Grossman's mill, 
placed sentinels on a hul in his rear, and ttain des- 
patched messengers to the Governor, drairing an 
interview. This, the town's-people, who could 
scarcely be restrained from falling forthwith upon the 
Indian party, would not permit. At lost, the Mas- 
sachusetts Uommissioners, volunteering to take the 
supposed hazard upon themselves, went to Philip, 
and persuaded him to consent to a conference. This 
was on condition that his men should accompany 
him ; and that the business should be done at the 
meeting-house, one side of which was to be reserved 
for tlie Wampauoags, and the other for the English. 
The council took place- agreeably to these arrang- 
ments, in the old meeting-liouse of Taunton. The 
English stood upon one side, solemn and stern in 
countenance, as they were formal in garb ; and op- 
posite to them, a line of Indian warriors, armed and 
arrayed for battle, their long black hair hanging 
alwiit their necks, and their eyes gleaming covertly 
with a flame of sus|iicion and defiance,- scarcely to 
be suppressed. Philip alone was their orator. He 
denied that he entertained any hostile design ; and 
promptly explained his preparations for war, as in- 
tended for defence against the Narraghansetts. The 
Commissioners rejoined, however, with such argu- 
ments and evidence as satisfied themselves and com- 
pletely turprised him. At least, he aftectcd to admit 
aJi that m alleged agfunfilYam^ «cA^w\^gc\. V^ ^'fer. 
AM»d to fiw compenBadoa iSox v^jbX ^v^sksss^^"^ 
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and Bome of his coiuiBellora Biibscribed an acknow- 
ledgement drawD up 1^ the English in tlic tvords 
fbllowiog : 

"Taunton, April 10th, 1671. 
Whfireas my falher, and my lirolhfir and myself 
have formerly submitted oureelvea- unto the king's 
majesty of England, and lo this colony of Ncvr 
Plymouth, by solemn covenant under our liajid ; hut 
I having of late, through my indiscretion and liie 
nauglitiuess of my heart, violated and broken this 
my covenant with my friends, hy taking iip arms 
with an evil intent against thein, and that ground- 
lesaly ; I being now deeply Bcnsible of my uiiiaithful- 
nesanndfolly, do desire at this time solemnly lo renew 
)ny covenant IV 1th my ancient friends, and my fether'a 
friends above mentioned, and do desire that this 
may testify to the world against too if ever I shall 
again in my feitlifiilness townrds them (whom Ibsve 
now and at all times found kind toward me) or any 
other of the English colonics,- And as a pledge of 
my true intentions for the future lo he failhfiil.and 
friendly, J do fiecly rjig-age to resign up to the 
Government of \civ Plymouth all my English arms, 
to lie ki']>l by tliiini for ibrir security so long as they 
shall see reason. For [he true performance of the 
promises, 1 have hereunto set my hand, togctlier 
with the rest of :ny counsel. 



From liie tenor of tliis submission, it has been 
Kcnerally s»]i|ioscd that the Sachem was frightened 
mto it. Hence Hubbard relates, that " t^ne of his^ 
captains, of fur. beiier couriip: Bn<l resolution than 
himself, ivhen Le saw his cowardly temper and dis- 

Ceition, flung down V\b at>\\a, taWi. "tivstt "wUitc- 
ered cur, or to (hat ptirpose, nni ^lowi ftoft- '"m 
tUMed to the EngViaVi,*' &c. TXi^ ta^^ ^■■^ 
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though It is well known, that Mr. Hubbard's authori- 
ty in regard to every thing touching the character of 
Philip is to be regarded with many aMowances for 
his intemperate prejudice. He hesitates not, almost 
as often as he finds occasion, to mention his name, to 

Eay him the passing compliment of * ctutifl^' * hell- 
ound,' ' fiend,' ' arch-rebel,' and various similar de- 
signations of respect and afifection. 

But there is no doubt that the acknowledgement 
was at least a mere artifice to f;ain time. Apparent- 
Iv it had no effect ip reference to the impending hos- 
tilities, other than to hasten them by aggravating the 
ill-will of the Indians* It does not appear that their 
arms were given up, even so far as stipulated in the 
subniiBsion. The fallowing reply of Philip, to some 
communication respecting them may be deemed ex- 
position of his side of .the question. The precise • 
date is undetermined. 

** Bachem Philip, his answer to the letter brought 
to hnn from the Governor of New Plymo^Jth. 

First Declaring his thankfiilness to the Governor 
for his great r^pects and kindness manifested in the 
letter. 

Secondly. Manifesting his readiness to lay down 
their arms, and send his people al>ont their usual 
business and employments, as tilso his great desire 
of concluding of peace with neighboring English. 

Thirdly. Inasmuch as great fears ana Jealousies 
hath been raised in their tniiids by several persons, which 
now they better understand iht falsity of such reforts^ as 
hath formerly been conveyed unto mem, Philip doth 
humbly request the Governor will please favorably 
to excuse and aqjuit theoi from any payment of dam- 
age, or surrendering theirmrmSy they not apprehending 
themselves blameworthy in those late rumors. 

Fourtlily. They arc not at present free to promise 
to appear at court, hoping there will be no necessity 
of it, in case their fl^'edom for peace and readiness to 
Jav down arms may beacceyxM\ «^^»Sa»«f^''i5^^'^=^ 
of great danger thai iwVlii V»&Sl \3wi\xs'v£v w««.^^ '«5r 

Hit 



pear, with harsh threats to the Sachem, that may be 

Ptr me, _/ Samuel Gorteh Junior." 

Whether Philip was at this time preparing- for war, 
cannot be derided: but he was evidently aa yet un- 
prepared. He went to Boston, therefore, during the 
mouth of August (IGTI). He knew the Massachu' 
eetla eOvemment to he more frieiidly to hiin than 
'the PlymtHitli ; and although lettfirs haJ arrived that 
very day from the kner place, annoimeing an inteo- 
tiiBi of declaring \Tar upon him forthwith, the Sachem 
BUcceeded in persuading the Massachusetts authori- 
ties of his entire innocence. They sent a proposal 
t|D Plymouth for a new council, to settle all dimpul- 
lies. This being deelinei), ihey save their opinion 
decidedly against war. SlaggiTcii by this declara- 
tion, the government of the olil colony conspnted lo 
try the effect of another mediation. A conference 
of all parties soon after look place at Plymouth : and 
the following anicica of accommodation were agreed 
upon. 

"1. We, pMitrp and ray Council and ray auhjecis, 
do acknowledge ourselves subject to his Majesty the 
King of England, and the government of New 
Plymouth, anil to their laws. 

2. I em willing and do promise lo ))ay unto the 
govemnient of Plymouth one hundred poiinda in 
Euch ihingH as t have ; iHit I would intreai the favor 
that I miglil have three years to pay it in, forasmuch 
as I cannot do. it at present. 

3. 1 do promise to send unto the governor, or 
whom he shall appoint, live wolves' heads, if I can 
get them ; or as many ss f can procure, unlU they 
come to five wolves yearly. ■ 

4. If any difference fall between the English and 
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5. I do promise not to make war with any, bat 
with the ChDvernor's approbation of PlymoQtlv 

6. I promise not to dispose of any of the lands 
that I have at present, but by the approbation of 
Uie governor of Plymouth. 

For the true performance of the premiises, I the 
said Sachem; Philip of Paukamakett,* do hereby 
bind myself and such of my council <|VttPe present, 
ourSehree, our heirs, our suecessors, -I^Dfiiily, and 
do promise ; in wimess th^-eo^ we have hereunto 
subscribed our hands, the day ag^esr above writtttL 

[In the presence of the Court, The mark P of Pnitir. 
div»n magiitratet, &«.] The mark [ of (Jkcompasit. 

The mark f of Wocokok. 
Tbe mark- 7 of Samkama*" 

This negotiation Was a new stratagem : f and the 
success of it answered the purpose of Philip com- 
pletely ; for although he does not appear to have 
Killed one wol^ or paid one cent, even "in. such 
things as he had," nothing occurred for three years, 
to rouse the suspicions of th^ Colonies. There can 
scarcely b^ a doubt, that during all this time, — if not 
for a longer time previous, — the sachem was matur- 

* Alias Pokanokit. Other Tariatiom of this ill-fated word, are 
Pacraitokik and Puokahoxick, by PnacHAS. 
PocAifAKET. Morton. 

POCKANOCEXTT. MoRTON^t CoifTinVATOR. 

Pacamorir. Peimcb. 

PORAITOCRBTT. HuTCAlfftOIT. 

PAWRUIftTAWRUTT. GoORIlf. 

PncRANORiR. WiirsLow't Rblatiom. 

PoRAnACRRT. " HCBBARO. 

t Mather remarka n^ tbe paasage tbu« : ** When the Duke 
of Archette, at hie being roaoe governor of Antwerp castle, 
took an oath to keep it faitlifiilly for King Philip en Spain, 
the officer that gave him his oath used these odd worde. J[f 
you, perform what you promue, Ood Ae/p you; if you do 
it notf the Devil take your bedy and atnil! and all the 
* standcni-by cried Amen!* But when tlie Indian King Philip 
took his oath, nobody used tjuee toorcU ^asto \^\\xv\ xie:%<a>SB«»- 
ieM yoa fball see anon whetber thett Mtorda Ni«*'«^ «ks^»!- 
tt'iv enoogii of wlnt became qC \uA \** 
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ing one oflhe graiidest plana ever conceived by any 
Ba»nge ; — that of utterly ejctermiaaling the English 
of the northeru provinces. This, he was well aware, 
could only be done by meana commensurate with 
the danger and difficulty of the enterprise. -The 
Colopies were nolonger the feeble and li;nid allies', 
known fifty years before to his father. They had 
grown in numbers uiid in strength ; audatill more 
in experience iind t^piril." Noihiug lesB, iLan a gen- 
eral union of the Ne*v England tribes, who hved 
among and around them all, would furnish a safe 
guarantee for the complete success of such a war 



To thai great prejiaration, then, the whole energies 
of Philip must bo devoted. It was as difficult, he 
well knew, as it was desirable. The ruler of one 
Bmall confederacy ,^lready suspected, and constantly 
under the close scrutiny oi* his powerful neiglibora, 
— he must unite and iiitereet in one common object, 
a multitude of scattered natioiiH who had met and 
known each other, until this limc, only in jealousy, 
envy, revenge, and in many cases hereditary and 
inveterate war ; and amojjg whose councils no similar 
plau, for any purpose whatever, had ever been con- 
ceived of. How far Pliilip surmounted these olisla- 
cles, will be seen. The great train of events we are 
approaching, are so inten*stiiig both as a passage of 
general liistory, and still more, as they implicate and 
ulustraie the character of Philip, that it may be 
proper to lake some notice of [he causes which gave 
rise to ihem. It is well Isiiown, that his English 
contemporaries looked upon him, very generally, 
with feelings fur from benevolen^ It was natural 
under (he circumslances that they should do so ; but 
it is DO more necessary, tlian it is philosophical or 
just, on the other iiand, to confide implicitly either 
in their opinions or their siaiemems. Philip and hie 
Wampanoaga arc unVuck^ euough, like tlie Uoii in 
the fable. To have tiD pMittBt, 

It should be observei \vete, "Cwo, 
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elder brother, unquestionably considered himself an 
ally and hot a subject of the English ;-^^t least, until 
his nominal submission in 16^. Even the «ame 
authorities who recprd this submission^ speak of his 
reneunnf^ his anient covenant, (as indeed the instru- 
ment Itself shows.) A distinct article recognises 
MassasoitM,an independent sovereign. . Philip, then, 
held the MKie relation to the English, that his father 
and brother had done for the fifty years, during which 
the two- parties had treated and associated upon 
equal and intimate terms. He was bound by the 
same engagements, and possessed of the same rights ; 
and it only. remains to be seen, if due regard v^as 
paid to these circumstances upon either side. 

Now, we look upon the assault of Alexan4er, in 
1663, in the first place, as npt only a sufiicient cause 
of .suspicion and resentment, but of war ; and that, 
upon the best construction which can be put upon 
the most favorable of the ex-pitrte relations that 
appear upon record. By the old treaty itself^ which . 
Alexander also took the gratuitous trouble to reneWy 
— and without any reference to courtesy or humanity, 
or to" national ^delity, or to personal friendship, 
existing up to this date,— the English were bound 
generally to treat hun as an allied sovereign, and 
especially to make a preliminary demand of satis- 
faction, in all cases of complaint. We have seen that 
the charge brought against him in 1663, — ^vague and 
unsupportedasitwas, — was not so much as explained 
to the sachem, previously lo His being taken from his 
own territory by an armed force, and carried before 
an English J ustice of the Peace. In no other instance 
does the Plymouth Colony seem to have exercised an 
authoritv of this nature, even over the meanest sub- 
jects of the sachem. **Inasipuch as complaii^t is 
made, "that many Indians pass into divers places of 
this jurisdiction," say the records of the (Colony for 
166D, " it is enacted that no strange or fowv^I^^lvwML 
be permitted to become Tes\^etv\a, wv^:''^vsix t\R}c*«^ 
h given to the aevercd sogamorea lo Y^wwlVX^*. vSi"«^- 
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A remark might be made upon the [>olicy of lawa 
like These, bo far as tlie Pokmiokets were collceriied ; 
as also of ihe acta of 16S2, and 1653, which prohibi- 
ted the sale of casks, barques, boats aod horses, to 
the Indians, besides providiug a puniriimeni for such 
of them, resident in the Colony, as should violate the 
Christian sabbath, or discharge, their guns i[i the 
night-time. But these regulatiotis ilii; UoverumenC 
had an undoubted right to make, as Messasoit and 
Philip had possesseil a right, — which, however, they 
were complaisant enough to reliDquiBh,-^of selling 
their own lands to. purchasers of their own choosing. 
Such was the state of things previous to the sub- 
mission of 1071. With regsrd to this, it is quite 
clear that, even if Philip was made to vnderstana tko 
}i which it is well known he could not read, 
p n' t asan ' I 'mpoaedupon 

e tbousht 
H) u and the 



; nst iheni, 

s brother 

) prudent 



a af p h Plymouth 

Go d d uigs, in re- 

sard as y S tl J alous and 

DBrbaroua prejudices of the Indians, before |iroceeding 
to exireniillus with cither Alexander or Philip. On 
the Contrary, while they enacted laws, and eneourng- 
ed accusatious, and look the cxecuilon of the penalty 
oflhem into their own WtiAs, lAw.^ usud no means to 
couciliate Pliilip, Viirt BEnA'vu?. fei \i\w.Vo m^^eaiW,- 
&re " the Plymoulk CoarC "^\:.ftiiie^ 'is'i ■»'^ 
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cautious in all other respects after this time to avoid 
offence, i^ is not to be expected th^t history should 
enable us to determine. ' We find^bowever, that cer- 
tain of the Colonists, in 1673, took upon them to ne- 
gotiate treaties %r land with private subjects of Phi- 
np ; and there is no reason to doubt, that they entered 
and kept possesion accordingly. As the sachems 
are known to have been as tenacious of their territory 
in claim, as they were liberal of it in disposal, it may 
well be conceived that this first instance of a similar 
nature upon record, should occasion l^hilip no little 
dissatisfaction. In imitation of the*Enfflish courtesy, 
he might have despatched Nimrod, Tobias, Woonk- 
aponcpunt, or some other of 4iis "valiant and excel- 
lent " majors-ffenerals to ** fetch down " the oflbnding 
grantees to Sowams. He seems to 'have taken no 
express notice of the affair. But that he understood 
his territorial rights, is apparent from the singular 
communication which follows. It is preserved in the 
Collections of the Massachusetts HistoriQal SociieCy, 
(volume second of the first series,) as pi^cisely copied 
from the original, which is Still preserved at Ply- 
mouth. 

" King Philip desire to let vou understand that he 
could not come to the Court, for Tom, his interpreter, 
has a pain in his back, that he could not travel so far, 
and Philip sister is. very sik. 

" Philip would intreat that favor of you, and aney 
of the magistrats if anjey English or Engians specSc 
about aney landj he pray you to give them no answer at 
ail. This last summer he made that promis with 
you, that he would not sell no land in- seven years 
time, for that he would have no English trouble him 
before that time, he has not forgot that you promis 
him. 

" He will come as soon as possible as he can to 
speak with vou, and so I rest, you very loving frien4, 
Philip , dwelling at mount hope nek«*** 

*'8ince the text was >ivr\lt«cv,wff QW^«^^^^^ ^^^^^^L 
bymeetihg widi the fblbViiig wsiifiBMft. «PK1 ^ i6.^«as«ix 



This, unique letter is addresaed "To the much 
hont;reJ Governor, Mr. Tlio mas Prince, dwelling at 
Pljmoudi." Aa Philip himself could neither read 
nur.write, the hoAor of the'orthograpliy Biid constroo- 
tioQ moat be attributed to the iDfirm interpreter. But 
the senlimentB are worthy of the sachem liimseilj and 
thej certainly manifest a niingkd civihty and inde- 
pendence which do him great crediL No date is 
affixed to the letter. If it do not refer to the transac- 
tion jii.Ht mi;ntioilcd, it wns probably prompted by 
BomP olht;r of the same descriptioit The interest 
which till! sachem felt in cases of this kind, is appa- 
rent from one uf his own conveyances, mitde Id 1663. 
It was of a tract included witJiin the present limits 
of Rochester, upon the sea-siiore. He drafted an 
accurate phui of it tviili Uisown liand, (still preserved 
upon the records of tlic Old Colony) and forwarded 
it to the Court, witli tlie tbllowiug explanation. 

"This may inlbrm tlie honorable Court," we read, 
"that I, Philip, am willingto sell the land within this 
draught, hut tlie Indiana that are upon h may live 
upon it still ; but the laud that is 'mine that Is sold, 
and Watasiipoo is of the sains mind. I have put 
down all the principal names of die land we are now 
willin" should be sold." Watasbpoo was probably 
one ot the occupants, chiefly inlerpsted in the case. 
The letter ends thus ; '• Know all Men by these Pres- 
ents, That Philip has givtji power unto Watashjioo, 
and Sampson, and their brctbren, to hold and lUake 
sale of said land to whom they will," &c. This letter 
must have been sent in compliance with some re- 
quest Irom his Plymouth friends. It is dated at 
rocaimuket ; subscribed by tlje capital P, which was 

of Mr. Gookin aud Mr. Elliat lu llie Ma^'sachueetts GoYcmment 
in 16B4, fur tba rescinding nf ciM'taiu puirliasca made of the 
lodians which Ibey CDii^idered franduleni: — " K'ai not a 
principal cause of the laf« loar abou.* t-ucroaelimcnii on 
•Philip' g landt ol Mount HopiT' ^oitm-KVa^Jv «a»™i 
*dd lo the fi>rce of a. »u|ge»IJon faom iU"^ » wwirs- 
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the sachem'd mark ; and attested, and no .doubt writ' 
ten, by his secretary, John Sassamon. 

Sassamon is distinguished in history as having beeti 
the immediate occasion of the first open hostilities. 
He ivas bom in some family of praying Indians, and 
after r'eceiviilg a tolerable education at Cambridge 
and other places, was employed as a school-master at 
Natick. The cpmposition above cited rather sup 
ports Hubbard's remark, that he wps a ** cunning 
and plausible Indian, well skilled in the English 
lauguage." This writer says, that* he left the English 
on account of some misdemeanor. MMher states, 
that ^ apostatizing from the profession of Christianity, 
he lived like a heathen, in the quality of secretary to 
King Philip." He adds, that he afterwards deserted 
the sachem, and gave such notable evidences of re- 
pentance, as to be employed in preaching among 
the Indians at Natick, under the eye of his old in- 
structer, the venerable Eliot 

This was another of the provocations which must 
have annoyed Philip. Hubbard states expressly, 
that Sassamon was importunately urged to forsake 
him ; and it appears fi*om other sources, that there 
had previously been such an entire confidence 
between the two, that the Secretary was intrusted 
with all the secrets of his master. The provocation 
went still farther. Sassamon, either having or pre- 
tending to have some occasion to go among the 
Pokanokets fi-equently, availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize their movemeots, and to report 
them as he thought proper 'to the English. In 
consequence o( this, Philip and some of his subjects 
were ' examined,' we are t^d, but nothing* definite 
was learned from them. Soon after, Sassamon 
disappeared ; and as he had expressed some well- 
founded fears of meeting with a violent death in the 
course of these mancBUvres, his fiiends were alarm- 
ed. They commenced a se'arch, and ^w^LVj fe>Mv^ 
his dead body in AssawomaeX i^Tk^, ^ ^\$i^^ 
borough) where a hole in the \ce, ^Smoxx^^^^'^^'^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

9 

PrepnrationB for war between Philip and the Coloniea— ^reat 
excireinent of the times — Deposition, of Hugh Cole-^Imme^ 
diate occasion of hostilities — Commencement of thenit June 
24th, 1675— Nummary (ketch of the. wai^-Couseqnences to 
the parties engaged — Exertions, adventorea and escapes of 
King Philip — His death — ^Anecdotes respaoting him— Ob- 
servations on his character— His courage, dUgnity, kindness, 
independence, Ihrewdness, and self-command— Fate of his 
family — Defence of his conduct. 

* Whatever had previously been the disposition or 
determination of Pnilip, it is universally agreed, that 
subsequent to the transaction mentittned at the closfe 
of the last chapter, he took but little pains either to 
conceal his own Jbostility or to check tnat of his sub- 
jects. It would be incredible that he should. He 
well remembered what had happened to his brother 
in much more peaceable times ; and, as several his- 
torians intimate, he must actually have apprehended 
*■ the danger his own head was in next.! A passage in 
one of his letters heretofore cited, is to the same pur- 
pose — ^ as also suggestions of gteoi danger in case 
they [his subjects] there [at Plymouth] appear ; voiik 
harsh threats to the sachem, that may be considered.^ 

Every preparation was now made for the impend- 
ing crisis on either side. The following ancient 
document, taken from the records of Plymouth, 
shows that the agitation of all the parties concerned 
had already arrived to a high pitch. It is the deposi- 
tion of one Hugh Cole^ tcdien in court previous to 
Sassamon's death, and attested by Nathaniel Morton 
as secretary :* 

'* Hugh Cole, aged forty-three, or thereabouts, be- 
ing deposed,' saith ;— Tliat in February last past be- 
fore the date hereof, he went to Shewamett, and 
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two Engliehmen more witb liim : and that tlieii 
biLsinesa whs (o persuade the Indiana lo ffo lo Pii/moutk, 
to answer a complaint niaJe by Hezckiah Luilier. 
The Inifians (aaith he) seeing us, came out of the 
house lowards us, being mBny of them, at the least 
twenty or thirty, with staves in their hand ; and 
when the Indians saw there were but three of us, 
they laid down their staves a^ain. Then we-asked 
tlie Indiana what they did with thoge staves in their 
iiands ? Tliey answered, that tliey looked for Eng- 
Jlshmen lo come from Plymouth, lo ^ek Indians, to 
carry them to Plymouth. But they said they were 
not willing; to go. And some time after, in the same 
morniDg,' Philip, the chief sachem, sent for me to 
come to him ; and 1 went to Mount Hope to him ; 
and whi'n I came to Mount Hope, I saw most of 
thii Indians that I knew of Shewamett Indians, there 
at Mount Hope, and they were generally employed 
in makiiiK of hows and arro.ws, and half ptkes, and 
llxiuK up of pmB. And I saw many Indians of 
several jilarrs .repair towards Mount Hope. And 
Bonie days after I came from Mount Hoi>e, I, with 
several others, saw one of Captain Wiliett's rangers, 
coming on post on horseback, who tolil us, (hat king 
Philip was marched up the neck will] atiout three 
score men ; and Zucuiy Eddy, oil iiis rejiorl, ivent to 
see if he could find them ; and hi; luund tliem towards 
the upp»r part of ihi! neck, in several compnnir'a. 
One Caleb Eddy further saith, that he saw many 
there in arms ; and 1 was Informed by John Paddnck, 
that he saw two several guns, loaded with bullets or 
slugs. And I further testify, that those Indians that 
I saw come towards Mount Hope, as aforesaid, came 
better armed than I usually have seen them. Further 
saith not." 

The Pokanokels mustered at Mount.Hope, early 
in (he spring of lf!75, from all quartera, and the 
tvhole eounlrv was m i\^\Vi!MW. The ungovernable 
fiiry of soirie of these fieiccvj3rt\ow«*a'0oR™.TO.»^ 
**iflte occaaiou of Ihe vfwt wXttt^i ensati. TXie-i^JS^ 
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not the power which Philip himself had, of enduring 
provocation with tlie re8er\'ation of revenge; and 
they were by no means so well aware, on tl^ other 
hand, of the advantages to be gained by such a 
course. ' At length, a party of them expreflsed their 
feelings so intolerably — soon after die execution of 
their three countrymen — that an Englishmoil at 
Swanzey discharged his musket at one of theq[i,aDd 
wounded him. This affair took place June 24, 1675^ 
a day memorable in American history as the com- 
mencement of Philip's War. "Now," says a 
reverend historian of' those times, "war was begun 
by a fierce nation of Indians upon an honest, •harm- 
less Christian generation of English, who might 
very truly have said unto the aggressors, as it was 
saitl of old unto the Ammonites, '/ have not ginned 
against thetj but thou doest me wrong to toar against 
meJ' " Such no doul>t was the persuasion of a large 
majority of the cotemporary countrymen of the 
learned divine. 

Hostilities were now promptly undertaken. A 
letter was sent to Philip, in the month of June, which, 
of course, did no good ; applieiations were also made 
to the Massachusetts Govemnient . for immediate 
tnsistance ; forces were rajsed and stationed through- 
out -the Colony; and matters very soon after pro- 
ceeded to a length which made compromise or 
conciliation impossible. We do not intend to give 
for the present the well-known particulars of this * 
celebrated war. It is sufficiedt to observe, that it 
was carried on for more than a year with a violence, 
and amid an excitement unparalleled, perhaps, in 
the history of the country ; and that it terminated 
with the death of Philip, late in the season of 1676. 

The resuk of it was decisive, as the sachem was 
well aware that it would be, of the fate of the New 
England InliaiM.- The Pokanokets were nearly 
exterminated. The Narraghansetts lost about one 
thousand of their number in VSaa ^j^^cjwa^ALWw'wfi^' 
£ght at SuDke-Squaw. X\\ tito \3a?a»s» ^^ n**^ 
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Connerticill rivft, and moat of the NipmllPliB who 
survived, fled to Canada, (where they were auliae- 
queiitly uf great service lo the French) and a few 
hitndreds took refuge in New York. The EngliBh 
detaclimeiii of Captain Chut-cb alone, are estimated 
to have Itilled about eeven hundred ttetween June 
and October of 1C76. Large numbers of those who 
were captured were sent out of the country, and sold 

Bur tlm iriumph of the conqueror was dearly 
boiighl. The whole figliliug force of the four Colo- 
niifs seems to have been almost roustantly in requi- 
sition. * Between one and two thousand men were 
engaged at (he swamp-fight alnne,— an immense 
force for a population of scarcely forty thousand 
Engliah throuKtiotit New England. Thirteen towns 
were enlirely destroyed by the enemy ; six hundred 
dwelling-houses burned ; and about the ssmp numl)er 
of Englishmen killed, so that almost every family 
lost a rnlalivr. Thn more r>:])fii!fe of the War must 
hiiyr; bocii vrry jn-i'al ; for iht; Coiiimissinners of the 
United ColnnitR allcrwiirds ritiiiiated the disbiirae- 
ments of the Old Colony aloof, at more than otie. 
bumlred thoiisnud poiiiidH. 

Such was the war of King Philip — su^ajoed and 
managed, upon his side, by his own single-handed 
energy and talent njnnc. PTot that the sixty Wam- 
panoags of the Kochetn's own house-hold, a.1 it were, 
or even the various tribes of the Pokanoket country, 
were bis sole bu po r* tl h tr 

which supporte h d seq h 

influence, and w an p ra 

together, as the h d d h 

control. Som vn h n h en 

gaged the var as or so aa 

Virginia to assi 

Bad il is render m gr ^ f 

in ter-coramuni cotton amott^ v\ie.aK vrfwa, 
Wor is it true, (is olh^r wcAs-ts \vrae. WB.\Bft-, ■iiw. 
all the natives «f New ^ng\ani\HBe\! -iNocfcSra*Sw%i. 
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with Philip. On the other Iiand, it was the most 
trying circumstance of the gteat struggle of the 
sachem, that he had not only to rely upon bringing 
and keeping together scores of petty cantons, as 
jealous of each other from time immemorial as so 
many Highland clans; but he had to watch and 
resist, openly and secretly, all who would not join 
him, besides the .multitudes who deserted, betrayed 
find opposed him. The New Hampshire tribes 
mostly withdrew from the dontest The praying 
Indians, of whom there were then thousands, either 
remained neutral, or like Sassamoa turned against 
their own race. One of Philip's own tribes forsook 
him in his misfortunes ; and the Pequots and Mohe- 
gans of Connecticut kept the iield against him from 
the very first day of the war to the last It may be 
supposed, that some of these tribes were surprised, 
as Philip himself was, by the sudden breaking out 
of the war, a year before the time which had been 
fixed for it. This was occasioned by the proceedings 
in which Sassamon was- concerned, and by the un- 
governable fury of a few of the young warriors. 

Philip is said to have wept at these tidings of the 
first outrage of the war. He relented, perhaps, 
pavage as he was, at the idea of disturbing the long 
amity which 'his father had preserved; but he may 
well have regretted, certainly, tliat being once forced 
u[>on the measure, he should enter the battle-field 
unpreptired for what he wel^knew must be the last, as 
it was the first, great contest bcjtween the red men and 
the whites. But the die was cast, and though Philip 
nevrr smiled after that memorable hour just alluded 
to, his whole soul was bent upon the business before 
him. Day nor night, scarcely was there rest for his 
limbs or sleep for his eyes. His resources must 
have been feeble onou'^, had his plans, now em- 
barrassod, surceexled to his utmost wish; but he 
girded himself, as it was, with a proud heart Hot tfa* 
mortal stru£rgle. The etren^YL o^ \s2« owa. ^sagasajr 
iotw was about six hundxeA -w^itvot^^ T«»ftB5> '•^^ 
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more than reaily, long aince, for the war-cry. The 
whole force of his old enemies, the Narraglianaetta, 
was already engaged to him. He hod neeolmted, 
also, with the Nipmucks and the trihes Od the Cod- 
necticut and farther west, and one after aaolher, these 
were soon induced to join him. Nor was it aix 
weeks itotn the first hostilities, hefore alt the TodlmiB 
along the coast of Maine, for a distance of two hun- 
dred miles, were eagerly engngpd, in what Philip 
told them was the common cause of (he race. 

Thai no arts might be leit untried, even while the 
court were condemning his three auhjects, he was 
holding a grand war-dance at Sowams, and' muster- 
ing his tawny warriors around him from all miorlers. 
Several tribes afterwards confessed to the English, 
that Philip had thus inveigled them into the war. 
And again, DO sooner were his forces driven back iipou 
the Connecticut river tribes, about the first of Septein- 
ber, 1675, than h^ enlisted new allies among Ihem. 
The Hadley IndiaDs, who had joined the English, 
— very likely at his instigation, — were suspected, 
and fled to him. Their Springfield neiglll^ol^ sooa 
after, joined three hundred of Philip's men, in an 
attack upon that town ; and thus tlie wliole Nipmuck 
country was involved. In the course of the ensuing 
winter, the sachem is said to have visited the Mo- 
hawks Id New York. Not succeeding in gaining 
their alliance by fau' arguuieul, he was desperate 
enough to killaome of llMiir straggling young men in 
the woods, in such a manner that the hlaiiie would 

had only been stunned by tlie sachem. - The latter 
was obhged to take abrupt leave of his hosts; and 
from that time, they were among his worst enemies. 
Hissituation'durmgtlie lost few months of the wa- 
WBgao deplorable, and yel his exertions so well syi 
taineti, thai we can only look upon him with pij^-au 
sdrniration. His successes ?ot some v«v« "^tfe. V 
•^en tremendous ; bui t,he ui\e \>e%aja vi I'u'o. T 
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whole power of the Colonies was in the field, 
aided by guides /and Hcouting-parties of his own race. 
The Saconetn, the sulijects of a near relation of his 
own, enlisted under Church. Other tribes complain- 
ed and threaietied. Their territory, as well as his, 
had been over-run, their settlements destroyed, ond 
their planl^iiK end fishing-groimdsiall occupied 1^ tlie 
finglish. Tliose ofthetnwho were not yet hunted 
down, were day and night followed into swamps and 
forest^^ and reduced to live,-^if they did not actuiilly 
starve or freeze, — ^upon the least and worst food to 
be conceived of. Hundreds died of diseases incur- 
red in this manner. ** I- have eaten horse," said one 
of these miserable wretches, ^but now horse is 
eating me.** Another informed' Church, on one 
occasion, that alraut three hundred Indians had gone 
A long way to Swanzcy, in the heat of tbe war, for 
the purpose of eating clams,. and that Philip was 
soon to follow them. At another time, the valiant 
captain himself oapturcd a largo party. Finding 
It convenient to attack a second directly afler, he 
bade the first ivait for 'him, and join him at a certain 
rendezvous. The day after the skirmish, " they come 
lo him as they were ordered," and he drove them 
all together, that very night, into Bridgewater pound, 
and set his Saconet soldiers to guard them. "Be- 
mg well treated with victuals and drink," he adds, 
with great simplicity, "they had a merry night, 
and the {>ri8oner8 laughed as loud as the soldiers; 
not beinfr so treated for a long time before,^* 

The mere physical sufferings of Philip, meanwhile, 
are almost incredible. It is by his hair-breadth 
escapes, indeed, that he is chiefly visible during the 
war. Occasionally, the English come close upon 
him ; he starts up, like the roused lion, plunges into 
the river or leaps the precipice ; and nothing more 
is seen of him for months. Only a few weeks after 
the war conuncnced, he was surrounded in the great 
Pocasset swamp, and oHvfgc^d \o c«k»^ ^\*^>\sv "^a* 
vigilant eneiuies by nftiuf^ Ykwaa^^^ ^'^^ ^^ 
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"what they bad done to tho English nt Brookfield 
[buroioff the town.] " Then he pmtnled and i^ve 
to Ikree sagamores, fiamely, John aliat Apeqitinast, 
Quanansil, and -Mawtainps, to 'each of tliem abntii a 
ptck of unsiritng tBamjnaa."'' Even so late hs the 
modili beGire the aachem'a death, a negro, who hod 
fougiil under him, informed the English of hia 
deelgli of attacklnf; certain tovrns, bein^ atill able to 
muEter sonietliing like a tliouaand men. In his last 
and worst days, he wonid not think of peace ; and 
he killed with his own hand, upon the spot, the only 
Indiun who fiver dared to jnopose it. Ic ivas the 
brother of this man by whom he was himself 3()on 
after elaln. 

These are clear proofs, then, that Philip poBsessed 
a courage os iiohic us hto intellect. Nor is there any 
doubt tjiat hLstory would have fiimished a long list 
of bis personal exploits, hut tliat his situation com- 

felled liim to disguise as well as conceal himseli; 
f any thing hut his face had been known, there was 
nothing to prevent Church from shooting him, as we 
bavo seen. And universally influential as he waa, 
— the master-spirit every where guiding, encourag- 
ing, Boocliing and rewarding, — it is a fact worthy of 
mention, that Irom the time of his first Hight &om 
Pocaaset until a few weeks before his death, no 
Engiiabman could say, that he had either seen hia 
countenance or hporil liis voice. Hence Church 
describes him aa being 'ilwavs foremost in the flight 
The price put upon his Eicud, the fearful power 
which pursued him, the a .... 



"Wote to Hulchin5on'i HisVOTv ,o( WassitNMsW.'ffl, Matliar 
■ays, thatthesevwy lQfiiana\MidcoienanMi4\fj-alaTOiA'o:e 
•. ttonth before, that Ibey wDiM 'Qo'-siiai*''-'*''*^^^- 
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We have said something of Philip's ideas of his 
own sovereign dignity. Hencethe fate of J^assamon, 
and of the savage who proposed peace. There is a 
well settled tradition, that in 1665 he went over to the 
island of Nantucket, with the view of killing an In- 
dian called John Gibbs.* He landed on the west 
end, intending to travel along the shore, undiscover- 
ed, under the bank, to that part of the island where 
Gibbs resided. By some lucky accident, the latter 
received a hint of his appf'oach, made his escape to 
the English settlement, and induced one Mr. Macy 
to conceal him. His crime consisted in speaking the 
name of some deceased relative of Philip (his brother, 
perhaps,) contrary to Indian etiquette in such cases 
provided. The English held- a parley with the 
sachem, and all the money they were able to cpllect 
was barely sufficient to. satisfy him for the life of the 
culprit. It was not a mere personal insult, but a 
violation of the reverence due from a subject to his 
king. 

It appears, that when he visited Boston, before 
the war, he succeeded in persuading the govern- 
ment, — as, no doubt, was the truth of the case, — that 
notwithstanding the old league of his &ther, renewed 
by Airaself, or rather by force of it, he was still inde- 
pendent of Plymouth. " These successive engage- 
ments were agreements of amity, and not of subject- 
tion any fiirther, as he apprehended." He then 
desired to see a copy of the treaty, and requested 
that one might be procured for him. lie knew, he . 
added, that the praying Indians had submitted to the 
English ; but the Pokanokets had done no such 
thing, and they were not subject. The letter of the 
Massachusetts to the Plymouth Government, written 
just afler this interview with the sachem, is well 
worthy of notice. ** We do not understand," say the 
former, ^ how far he hath subjected himself to you ; 

*TJie/act,a«to thevbititieU/iiwsflaMHDflaKiXi^^ 
ncorda of iVaatucket. 
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biiltora Imtwiien Ins hiinftrs, uinl lolil him he cared 
no more for ihe Gospel than for thut button. That 
he waa goiieraily more civil, however, may be lofer- 
red from Gookiii'u statement ; " I have heard him 
Bpeak very good words, ar^iiiog that his conscience 
is convictci], &C," The sachem evideucly made him- 
ielf agreeahle in this case. 

In regard to his personal appearance, always a 
matter of curiosity in (he case ol great men, sketches 
purporting to he |iortraita of him are extant, but none 
of them are helicved to have more verisimilitude 
than the grotesque cliaricature prefixed to Ihe old 
narrative of Captain Church (the model of the 
aeries] ; and we must therefore content ourselves to 
remain ignorant in this matter. As to his costume, 
Josselyn, who saw him at Boston, suysihat he had a 
coat on, anil buskins set thick with beads, " In pleas- 
ant wild works, and a broad belt of the same ;" his 
accoutremei>ts being valued at £20. A bmily in 
Ssranzey, [Mass.), is iimierstood to lie still in posses- 
session of some of the royalties which were givei 
up hy ANAWON,mvliel\meoffii» capture by Church.' 
" • Anawon is Baid w \ia\e \ieen W&v'* '^"^ WTiw^tw — 
capiaui during the WU-, »n4 a\BQ ViVaNfttoa^WisN 
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There were two horns of glazed powder, a red-cloth 
blanket, and three richly and beautifiilly wrought 
wampum belts. One was nine inches wide, and so 
long as to extend ^oni the shoulder to the ancles. 
To the second, which was worn on the head, were 
attached two ornamented small flags. The third and 
smallest had a star figured in beads upon one end,- 
which came over the bosom. 

Philip was far from being a mere barbarian in his 
manners and feelings. There is not an instance to 
be met witli, of his having maltreated a captive in 
any way, even, while the English were selling his 
own people as slaves abroad, or torturing and hang- 
ing them at home. The famous Mrs. Rowlandson 
speaks of meeting with him during her doleful cap- 
tivity. He invited her to call at his lodge ; and when 
she did so, bode her sit down, and asked her if she 
would smoke. On meeting her again, he requesjted 
her to make some garment for his child, and for this 
he paid her a shilling. He afterwards took the trou- 
ble of visiting her for the purpose of assuring her, 
that " in a jfortnight she should be her own mistress." 
Her last interview, it must be allowed, shows his 
shrewdness to rather more advantage than, his fair 
dealing. It was Indian stratagem in war-time, how- 

soit. But the latter was nut a very belligerent character ; nor 
do we find mention of Anawon's services under Philip, 
previous to the time of his fall at tlie swamp-skirmish, when 
the counsellor made his escape. Hubbard states that he boasted 
of having killed ten whites in one day ; but nearly all that is 
known of him we derive. froiQ the picturesque account of his 
capture by Ohurch, who headed an expedition for the express 
purpose. Anawon met his misfortune, and even entertained his 
conqueror, most manfully on that occasion ; and Church recip- 
rocated his courtesies; \mt all in yain — tlie old warrior, with 
many others of his tribe, was soonaiter beheaded at Plyuiouth. 
To the traveller from Taunton to Providence, through tlie 
south-east corner of Rehoboth, Anawon^s rock is pointed out 
to this day — an enormous pile, from twenty-five to tlvwtv fefeV 
high, on a »ort of island ia a ivf^^m^ ol wwna ^^wapaaas^-^Jst'e^- 
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ever; and the half-ntnd sachem was at tliie very 
time living upon gTO'ind-niila, ocomsBisd lilj-roots. 
" Piiilip, smelling tiie business, [lier ransom,] call- 
ed nie li> him, and usked me what 1 would give him 
to teJI me some good news, and to apeak a good 
won) tor me, that 1 might go home to-morrow. I 
told lijm 1 could not tetl, — Eiut any thing I had, — and 
asktd hJtiL what he would have. He aaid two coats, 
and twenty shillings in money, hatfa bushel ofseed- 
corti, ond some tobacco. / ihanked kim/or hU lovt, 
bjU I knew that good tkuis as laetl as that crajh/ foi." 
It is probable he wna amusing himself with this good 
woman, milrli as hf; rlid with the worthy Mr. Gook- 
iu; but at all evenls, there are no traces of malevo- 
lent feeling in these simple anecdotes. 

What is more su'iking, we find that wlien one 
James Brown, of Swunzey, brought him a letter from 
Ply] nomh. Just l«forc hostilities communped, and ihe 
young waiTiore were upon the point of killing him, 
Philip intert(!red and prevented it, soying, that "liia 
fiither had charged him to show kindness lo Mr. 
Brown." Acctydiiigly, it is recorded in Huhliard, 



that a little befoj'e hi 


s deiith, Ihf^ old sachem had 


visited Mr. Brown, w}i 


lo lived rjfit f;ir from Monluup, 


and tamei-tlv.!.-,,.,! 
received, !nkr> ■■ ■■ 


ili.i li. !..ve and amity lU bad 
!m H>b i-hiliiren. It 


was jirobiilik i - 


■■■, which induced 


Brown hiin-^-'n: i.^ 




prize, after iui iui.;iu. 


,1, |,i(.b;.bK, of some twenty 



Nor should we pass ovPr liie kindness of Philip 
to the Leonard family, who resided near Fowling 
Fond, in what is now Raynham. Philip, who win- 
tered at Montaup, — li)r tho convenience of fishing, 
perhaps, — was accustomed to spend tlie summer at 
a hunting-house, by this pond. 'J'here he became 
intimate with the Lt-otiards, traded with Ihenj, and 
bad iiis arms repnkeJ \i'i vlvcii\ fcemuently. On the 
breaking out of the wui, \ve ^bnc sVi\Wot4j«* V^^»^ 
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^ese men should neyer be hurt, as ibef never ivere ;* 
and, mdeed, the '^hole town of TaEumOy-rras it thf n 
was,— remained dniost entirely unmolested through- 
out the war, and amid all the ravages and massacres 
which daily took place upon its very borders. How 
much Of provocation and humiliation he was- himself 
enduring meanwhile, we have already seen. All his 
relations were killed or captured, and a price set 
upon his' own life. 

It is a matter of melancholy interest to know, that 
the sachem, wretched and hopeless as he had become 
in his last days, was still surrounded by a band of 
his faithfiil and affectionate followers. At the very 
moment of his fatgl surprise by the English, he is 
said to have been telling them of his gloomy dreams,f 



* A forge ifl still in operation upon the site of the one here 
mentioned. The original Leonard House, where tradition 
says that Philip's head was deposited for some time, is repre- 
sented in the vignette prefixed to this voluftie. It is still 
occupied by one of the family, of the sixth generation from the 
builder, and, so far as we are informed, is the oldest mansion 
now standing in this coimtry. The vane, at one of the gable- 
ends is inscribed with the date 1700; but there is little doubt of 
the house having been erected at lea£t thirty years previous. 
The workmanship, especially within, is remarkably massive and 
sound. It is apparently modelled afler an English fashion of the 
eighteenth century, with some modifications proper for defence 
against the Indians. It was garrisoned during the war. — The 
Fowling Pond, still sp called, has become a thick swamp. 
An aged gentleman was living not many years since, who m 
boyhood had frequently gone off in a canoe, to catch fish in its 
waters. Indian weapons and utensils are still found on its 
borders. 

f The violent prejudice existing against Philip, nnmitigated 
even by his sufferings and death, appears singularly in a pa- 
renthetical surmise of Hubbu-d, '* whether the devil appeared 
to him that night in a dream, foreboding his tragical end, it 
matters not. So Mather says, he was hung up like A hag, 
afler being shot through his ^* venomous and murdetoua \»»»2eX^^ 
Church, generally an honorabVe «xid YkynAaxvb \!ds&si^ «^e^!i& ^ 
his AJlea foe, in terms w)iick -w^ te^^aji^Vs^ \c^>asa5^^^ ^** 
ioucb to repeat* 
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and advining them to dpsert him and provide for theii 
own safety. A ftw minnlfia after this, lie was shot 
in Dtcempiing to eaeajie from, the swamp. An Eug- 
glifihniaii, — one Cook, — aimed at him, but his gun 
missed fire ; the Indian who waa stationed to watch 
at the same place, discharged his musket, and shot 
bim through the heart. The news of this siicceaa 
was of course received with great satisfaction ; 
Church SBja, that "the wfiole army gave three loud 
huzzas." It is to be regretted that the honest captain 
Buffered his prejudices to carry him so far, that he 
denied the riifs of hurifil to his great enemy. He had 
h' an 1 ) rarv d h h d earn d 

P ih 



decision of King Charles. 

Last and worst of all, his only son, a hoy of nine 

* It wai kept man) j<»is lU Pl^innuth, Dr. Mather savi in 

1700 "It iBnodon^ammrtwteni-sVvenMwiwMM'unoi) 

B certain otcnion XaSt. oft liie ji« Sio«i'iit«:5ia«&^(san& 
thai biaiphtjHOtis Ituiothan." 
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years of age^ whom we hare already noticed as 
among the English captives, was sold as a slave and 
shipped to Burmuda. It should be stated, however, 
that this unfortunate measure was not taken without 
some-seniples. The Plymouth Court were so much 
perplexed upon the occasion, as to conclude upon 
applying to the clergymen of the Colony for^dvice. 
Mr. Cotton was of opinion that "the children of no- 
torious traitors, rebels, and murderers, especially such 
as have been principal leaders and actors in such - 
horrid villanies, mi^nt be involved in the guilt of 
their parents, and might, scdvcC republica, be adjudged 
to death" Dr. Increase Mather compared the child 
to Hadad, whose father was killed by Joab; and 
he intimates, that if Had^d himself had not escaped, 
David would have taken measures to prevent his 
molesting the next generation. It is gratifying to 
know, that the course he recommended was post- 
poned, even to the ignominious and mortifying one 
we have mentioned. 

Such was the impression* which had been univer- 
sally forced upon the Colonists by the terrible spirit 
of Philip. And never was a civilized or an uncivil- 
ized enemy more ceneraiiv or more justly feared. 
How much greater his success might have been, had 
circumstances favored, instead of opposing him, it is 
fortunately impossible for us to estimate. It is con- 
fessed, however, that had even the Narraghansetts 
joined him during, the first summer of the war, — 
as nothing but the abrupt commencement of it 
prevented them from doing, — the whole country, 
from the Piscataqua to the Sound, must have been 
over-swept and desolated. But as it was, Philip did 
and endured enough to immortalize him as a warrior, 
a statesman, and we may add, as a high-minded and 
noble patriot Whatever might be the prejudice 
against him in the days of terror produced by his 
prowess, there are both the magnanimity and the 
cahnness in these timeB, \o do Vsini ^«k >jMfiQiR»^«^ 
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deserves. He fought and fell, — miserably, indeed, 
but gloriously, — the avenger of liis own liouscholil, 
the worshipper of liis own gods, the guardian of his 
own honor, a martyr for the soil which was his 
birth-place, atid for tlie proud liberty which waa hie 
binb-rigiit. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tlic Narraghansett tribe; territory and powor — Chief Sa- 
cliems at the date of the English settlements in New England 
— Caronicus associates with himself Miantomomo, his 
nepliew — Tlieir treatment of Roger Williams in 1684 — 
Hostility to the PlymouUi Colony — Invited by die Pequots 
to fi^ht die Englisli— ^Treiity negotiated at Bostou, in 1636, 
by Miantonomo — War witli . the Pefjuots and result of it — 
Subsequent hostility between Miantonomo and Uncas— 
Se^uassen — Battle of the Sachem's-Plain — Capture of 
Miantonomo — Sentence of the English coinmissiouers upon 
him — Execution of it.' 

Next to the Pokanoket confederacy, none has a 
stronger claim on the early notice of the historian, 
than the Narraghansett; a nation, composed of 
various small tribes, inhabiting a large part of the 
territory which afterwards formed the Colony of 
Rhode-Island. Their dominion extended also over 
the islands in the bay of their own name; and the 
Sagamores of a part of Long- Island, Block-Island, 
Cawesit, and Niantick were either their tributaries 
or subject to them in some other way. They had 
once been able to raise more than four thousand 
warriors ; and so late as Philip's time, we have seen 
they could muster two thousand, one half of whom 
were provided with English arms, and were skilful 
in the use of them. From time immemorial, they had 
waged war with both the Pokanokets on the North 
and the Pequots on the West. 

It might be expected, that the rulers of such a 
confederacy, thus situated, should be men of talent 
and energy ; and this expectation will not be disap- 
pointed. Throughout the history of the New Eng- 
land Indians, as we find no people more resolute in 
declaring what they believed to be their rights, or 
more formidable in defending them, so we find no 
sachems more ready aada\Ae\lQaJi^5aRsa^^'«^^8^^5^R*«" 
Biona, to sustain the big\i spovX q^ \3iftKa ®^>p^>&* 
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lion ciiiiveyed hy some of our liest aimalists, reBpect- 
Ing t)ie [juLticular personage who governed the Nar- 
rngliuiidettd at tlie date ot' the firsl intercourse between 
tlieni Hjid ilie English. Governor Hutchiuson, for 
esBcnjile, speaits in one case of CiNo.vrcns as being 
tlieir chicr eachem. In another, alliKllng to llie 
death of Mia.ntosomo, while the former was yet 
living, lie oliserveB, that altliough they liad lost Ikeir 
chief 3ackem, yet they Ijad divers other stout ones, aa 
Canoniciia, Pessnciis anil others. 

The aiiilii{;n'ty has nriseu from the circumstance, 
thatahhou^'ii Caiioriirus esereised the chief authority 
of the I'ouijuy ivhi^ii ilic English first arrived, he 
soon afler hecnjne ossociaied in rlie Government 
with MiiuiEoiioni'i, Ills nephew. What were the par- 
ticular cnndilioiis of tlie royal co-partnership, or 
what wasilie occosion of it, cuniiiitnowbedeterniia- 
ed. Some writers supjiose, that the sole authority 
belongpil to the younger of the livo, nrd that the eliler 
acted in ihu capiicily of rej^Tt ; hut considering thai 
ihn ;issnii;ition cominuod dmiiif; the whole term of 
the joint lives of the two, il H]ippnrB more prohahle, 
ihai CnnoiiicUB, finding hinisflf fhi- advanced in 
years,* as well as encundjered with Ihe ii'harge of an 
extensive doinliiton, uc the period of the first Eng- 
lish settlements, thou^dit pro]jer to moke such un 
Dttemlion in his regal xtnle as seemed to be required 
by the exigencies of tfie times. He therefore select- 
eil as an associate, the most popular and active prince 
of his own family. 

Mr. Hutchinson himself appears fjoallyito adopt 

• Roger Winiann tellau! in his Ket to the Isbiah htx- 
DDIGE!!, lirstprinled in 1643, that lie was about roureFony^an 
or age. Elsewhere, it i> dialed, Ibal " Cdmuiicun, beins the 
lole gnvernur or cliieT sachem, enjpli<ye<l his nepiiew Sliiuiti- 

Bud in hit dt dining yean look him o* a ■fo.ihwr in hit 
govrmmtnt for ossiitancc. Hii. Na-rr. Cwinli^, TSl™ 
■SU. Coll. 
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the coDcluBion we have just stated. In a part of his 
history* fubsequent to the passage above cited, he 
refers to-inibrmation derived from authentic manu- 
scripts, which furnished the opinion of the Narra^ 
ghansetts themselves upon tlie subject The oldest 
of that people reported, when the English first aiv 
rived, that they had in former times a sachem called 
Tashtassack, incomparably superior to any other 
in the whole countrv in dominion and state. . This 
chieftain, said they^had only two children, a son and 
a daughter ; and not being able to match them ac- 
cording to their dignity, he joined them together in 
wedlock. They- had four sons ; and of these, Cano- 
nicus, ** who was sachem when the English camt^ was 
the eldest 

Mr. Hutchinson observes, that this is the only 
piece of Indian history, or tradition of any sort, from 
the ancestors of our first Indians, he had ever met 
with. The brothers of Canonicus here referred to, 
are occasionally spoken of by the old writers, but 
not ns having signalized themselves by any thing 
worthy of notice. 

The fact that Canonicus and his nephew adminis- 
tered the government in harmony, as well as in union, 
is shown most clearly by the letters of Roger Wil- 
liams.t It is well known that, in 1634, when that 
reverend gentleman was compelled to leave the Mas- 
sachusetts colony, (on account of his religious opin- 
ions,) he fled to Seekonk. But that place lying 
withm the limits of the Plymouth jurisiiiction, and 
tlie ])eople of that colony being unwilling to embroil 
themselves with Massachusetts, Governor Winslow 
informed him of the difficulty which was apprehend- 
ed, and advised him to occupy a spot on the other 

♦ Hutory of Mas*. Vol, L pp. 72. and 458. 

t See Vol. (. Maiw. His. Coll. 8d Series. The same writer 
says in his Key to the Indian Languages — ** Their agreement 
inthe goveniment is reroarkabk. T\\a oYfti %w3dkwl >«^ '^tf^c 
he oiTcndcd at what the young ^M^Mem ^cjiCbwn «sA^ "^^'f^ 
8»cliein wiU not do what he c««ic«v«»«i^ ^2«^\»s»>n»vw^. 
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Bide of the river, without Ilie boundorieB of either 
jurisdiction. Upon iliia, Mr. WilliaHie, utterly fbrlom, 
crossed the river, and threw himself on the mercy 
of Cnnonicua. 

The savage chiefb)in^ — to his eternal praise, be it 
recorded — received him Willi a bospitalily worthy of 
on emperor. At first, indeed, lie was euspicious of 
hia visiter's motives ; and he whs none the more pre* 

fioesessed iu Ills favor,froin his subjects having recent- 
y siitfereii excessively from a fbrmidnhle epidemic, 
which he supposed to have been iniroduped hy the 
English. "At my first coming among ihera," Mr. 
WiUiams writes, " Cauuoiinieiis* (raorosus aeqiie ac 
barbsrus senex) was very Bour, otid accused ihe 
English and myself of Heading the plague among 
them, and threatening lo kill Aim especially." Soon 
afterwards, however, he not only pemiitted the 
refugee, and the poor wanderers who had followed 
Iiim from Salem, to have a rc?»ting place in hia 
domain, but he gave tliom all " ihe neck of land 
lying between the mouths of Pawtucket and Mosha- 
Buck rivet's, that they niiglit sit down in peaee upon 
it, and enjoy it forever." Mr. Williariis divided this 
land equallv aiiinii!.' his lolloivors. and founded the 

town of I'n.ii.l.M.-. r itii'ment of Rhode 

Island conijii'd' ' nirt timeafterwarda, 

OanonicuB nun ■■•'.•■■ ,,- nenrly the whole 

of what is "11" li.i . I iN.ti at one thne. 

The kiiiiiiics-i „i' iIm' .\i!rnL^liai.sctt rulers is the 
more rri^dilahli; tii ihcir fi'iliiifis, inasmuch as llio 
former riilalimis lietivrpn llicin :incl the Etigliah roi- 
onies liarl Iichu far enough Iroin friendly. Early in 
1623, their threais of hostility were so open, that the 
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English were receiving constant intelligence of their 
designs from the Indians in their own alliance ; and 
not long afterwards, Canonicus sent a herald to Ply- 
mouth, who left a bundle of arrows enclosed in & 
rattle-snake's skin — the customary ch'allen^ to war. 
The Governor despatched a messenger m return, 
bearing the same skin stufted with gunpowder and 
bullets ; assuring the chieftain also, that if he hAd 
shipping, instead of troubling him to come so far as 
Plymouth to ^tify his wish for fighting, he would 
have sought hnn in his own countiy ; — end further^ 
more, that whenever he' did come, he should find 
the English ready for him.. This resolute meeeage 
had the desired effect, and the sachem's superstition 
confinned it, Fearfiil of "some mysterious injury, 
he refbsed to touch the skin, and would not suffer it 
even to remain in his house. It passed through 
several hands, and at length was returned to the col- 
ony, unopened. 

lu 1632, the sachem made an attack on MaSsasoit, 
who fled for refuge to an English house at Sowanjs; 
and sent despatches for the assistance of his English 
allies. As Captain Standi§h took a special interest in 
this case, there must soon have been a warm contest 
between the parties, had not the Narraghanseits 
hastily retreated, on account of a /rumor that the 
Pequots were invading their own territory. Four 
years afterwards, when the last named nation for- 
med the design of completely extirpating the Eng- 
lish from New England, they applied to their old 
enemies, Canonicus and Miantonomo, to conclude a 
peace, and to engage them with as many other tribes 
as possible in a common cause against the colonists. 

The sachems are said to have wavered on that 
occasion, between the gratification of present revenge 
upon the Pequots, and the prospect of an ultimate 
triumph over the English power by uniting with 
them. Their fi-iendship for Roger Williams, and 
the influence he was conBeqacivtVj ciw&\^\ft «*sst* 
cise, probably turned the scale. lA.YBSv\oiiwCLo\BSss««ir 
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nd him of the Peqiiot application; BIr. Williams for- 
warded the news immediately lo Goveruor Winthrop 
at Boston; and Cunonicus, by the same messenger. 
Bent word of recent depredations which he had jiiet 
understood to have been committed by the Pequots 
at Saybrook. The Governor, probably followingthe 
Buggestionof Mr. Williams, sent for Miantonomo to 
do him the honor of a viiiit. 

He came to Boston Bccoi-dingly in September 
1636, attended by two of tlie sons of Caaonicus, an- 
other sachem, end about tweoty eanops (or male 
adults.) As he had given notice of liis approach the 
day previous, the governor sent a corps of muskeieera 
to meet liim at Roxbuni ; and they escorted him 
into town about noon. By this time, Mr. Winthrop 
had called together most of the magistrates and 
ministers of Boston, but it being now dinner lime, 
ceremony and business were both postponed. The 
sachems dined by tliemselves in ttie same room 
with the governor, while the sanopa were amply 
provided for at an inn. In the afternoon, Miantoiiomc 
made his proposals of peace ; and stud that, in case 
of iheir acceptance, he should in two months send a 
present to confirm them. ' The governor, according 
lo their own custom, asked time to consider (liis oro- 
poaal. At Ihe second confi'rcinre, wiiicli look place 
the next morning, the following terms wore agreed 
upon, and subscrihi^d liy ifie governor on the one 
hand, and the marku of the sachems on the other. 

1. A firm peace between ihe Massachusetts col- 
ony, and the other English plantations, ^wiih their 
consent,) and their confedeilatee (with their consent.) 

2, Neither party to make peace with the Peiiuols, 
without consultation with the other. 

8. Not 10 harlrtir the Pequots, 
4. To put lo death or debver over murderers, and 
to return fugiiive servants. 

a. The English to notify them, when tliey march- 
ed against the Pe(\uotB, ana Hici) Wi send ^ides. 
6. Fiee trade betWi'ia^.\*evsoT\B-<^a«a. 
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7. None of them to Tisit the Elnelifih settlements 
during the war with the Peqiiots, wiuiout i9ome £ng- 
Bsbman or known Indian in company. 

The treaty was to continue to the posterity of both 
nations. On its conclusion, the parties dined together 
as before. They then took rormal leave of each 
other ; and the sachems were escorted out of town, 
and dismissed with a volley of musketiy. The preih 
eot oromised by M lantonomo appears to have been 
sent in early in 1637, when a. deputation of twenty- 
six Narraghansetts came to Boston, with forty fathom 
of wampum and a Pequot*s hand. The governor 
gave each of the four sachems in the company, ^ a 
coat of fourteen shillings price, and deferred to return 
his present till .after, according to their manner."** 
It is well known, how fully the Narraghansetts dis- 
charged their/engagements in the expedition which 
took place about this time against the Pequots. They 
also furnishedj through Mr. Williams, not a little use- 
ful information respecting the common enemy, by 
which the expedition was guided at the outset ; and 
offered the use of the harbors of the Narraghansett 
coast, for the English vessels. 

The joint invasion of the allies took place in May. 
The English forces, taking the Narraghansett country 
in their way, acquainted Uanonicus and Bliautonomo 
with their arrival and plan of campaign. The latter 
met them, the next day, with about two. hundred of 
his chief counsellors and warriors. Mason made 
a formal request for permission to pass through his 
territories, on his way to the Pequot forts. Mian- 
tonomo, after a solemn consultation, replied, that he 
highly approved of the expedition, ana would send 
men, esf>ecially as the English force appeared to him 
quite too insignificant to meet the Pequots, who were 
great warriors. About ftve hundred warriors accord- 
ingly marched against the enemy, under the com- 
mand of Mason ; and some of them did active servlcA^ 



*Winthrop*i Joiwiwi\»V'^'^'^ 
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The cbief Bachems took no part, personally, in tlio 
campaign .• 

In September 1638, the Pequots being complete- 
ly conquered, Uncaa, the chief sachem of the Mohe- 
gans, [who had asBiBted in lhewHr,)andMiantonoino, 
were invitod to meet iJie Connecticut magiBtratea at 
Hartford, to agree upon a division of captives. 
These were two hundred in number, besides women 
and children. Eighty of them were allotted to the 
Narraghanaett sachem ; twenty to aneigliboringchie^ 
NinlOTet ; and the otlier one hundred to Uncas. 
Tlie Pequots were to pay an annual tribute of wam- 
pum at Hartford. It was also covenanted, that there 
ahould be a perpetual peace between Miantonomo 
and Uncas ; that all past injuries shotlld be buriod ; 
that if eayshouldbecoiuinittedin future, complaints 
should be submitted, amicably to the arbitration of the 
English, both parties being bound to abide by their 
decision on pajn of incurring their hostility. No 
open enemies of the Ecglish were to be harbored, 
and all individual criminals were to be given over to 
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The terms of this treaty did not long remain in- 
violate. Whatever were the motives of Mianto- 
nomo, and -whatever his justification, he soon became 
bitterly hostile to the Mohe^ans at least. It might 
have been reason enough wiui him for opposing both 
them and the English, that either was his enemv; 
because he knew them to be bound togetber by 
alliance of offence and defence. But it seems prob- 
able, that he intended only to fight the Mohegans. 
His old grudge against the Pequots revived against 
them, as a bnuicb of the Pequot stock. Uncas, too, 
was his greatest personal .rival: and Miantonomo 
was ambitious to stand at the head of all the New 
England Indians. I( however, as has been asserted 
by some, his main design was to resist the growing 
power of the English, m)m merely patriotic motives^ 
It was clear, that an essential step towards the attain- 
ment of this object, and especiatlv towards a hostile 
union of all the tribes, must be toe death of Uncas, 
and the suppression of his tribe. Other causes of 
hostiliw will be considered hereafter. 

But oe the reasoningof the sachem what it might, 
his measures were of a character not to be mistaken. 
Great efforts were made for a general co-operation 
of the tribes, especially in Connecticut. They were 
observed to be colleeting arms and ammunition, and 
to be making a general preparation for war. The 
colonists thought themselves obliged to keep guard 
and watch every night, from sunset to sunrise, and 
to protect their inhabitants firom town to town, and 
even fi*om one place to another iu the same neighbor- 
hood. 

Meanwhile Miantonomo is said to have hired a 
Pequot, subject to Uncas, to kill him. The assassin 
made an attempt, in the spring of 1643. He shot 
Uncas through the arm, and then fled to the Narra* 
ffhansetts, reporting through the Indian towns that « . 
he had killeil him. When it Yf«a vvivdfet^XwA^ViSsro- 
ever, that the wound was not fexa\, ^Jaa^^o^^x ^^ 
eulffed a rumor that Uncaa YmjA twltv^^'I ^\sX >»» 
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own arm witli a flint, and then charged the Pequot 
with Bhonting' him. But, Miantonnnjo soon after 
going to Boston in company with the refiige*^ the 
governor and magistrates, on examinatioti, found 
clear evidence that the latter nas guilty of tbe criijiie 
with which he was charged. Tliey proposed Bending 
him lo Uncas to be punished; but Miantonomo 
pleaded that lie might be sulTered to return with him- 
self; aud nave them Eo underfitand, it is said, thai Ac 
would Bend liini to Uncas. He took occasion to ex- 
culpate himself of all blame in the afluir, and con- 
vinced them BO completely, that hia requesla were 
granted. Two days afterwards, he killed the Pequot 
with his own hand. 

About the same lime, an event took place in an- 
other direction, under circumstances which strongly 
indicated the same authorship. Sequassen, a sa- 
chem on the Connecticut river, killed a principal 
Indian of the Mohegan tribe; and waylaid Uncad 
himself as he was going down the river, and shot 
eeveral arrows at him. Uncas complained lo the 
governor and court of the colonv, who took great 
pains to Eenie ilie afiiiir, but williout success. He 
was finally induced lo accept of one of Scqiiossen's 
Indians, lo he given up as an equivalent for the mur- 
dered man ; but Sequassen would not consent to 
Bubmission or concession of any kind. He insiHlcd 
upon fighting. Uncas accepted hJ3 challenge, anil 
invaded hia ti^rrltory ; and Sequassen was defeated, 
with the loss of many of hia wigwams burned, and 
hia men kiUed.* 

As the conquered sachem was nearly allied to 
Miantonomo, and upon intimate terms with huii, it 
was generally believed that he acted from his instiga- 
tion, and with the promise of his OBsiilaiice in case 
of necessity. He even expressed, openly, hia reliance 
on the aid uf Mianlonomo. 
The NatraghaDBeu. c\iiei N'^aaTinVaovBii to deaer- 

* TtnmViwlVB CtmowAitaJ.- 
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his ally or to retreat from his foe. Having hairtily 
matured a plan of campaign, it was the next object 
to strike the intended blow with the most possible 
effect, and that implied the least possible notice. He 
raised an army of betiveen five, hundreid and oqe 
thousand men, and marched towards the Mohegan 
territory. The spies of Uncos discovered their ap- 
proach, and gave him intelligence. The enemy was 
already near, and Uncas was unprepared ; but he 
hastily rallied four or five hundred of his men, and 
telling them that the enemy must by no means be 
suffered to surprise them in their villages, marched 
out to meet him forthwith. At the distance of three 
or fbiu* miles, the two armies encountered each other 
upon a large plain. Meanwhile, Uncas, who found 
himself obliged to rely more upon stratagem than 
strength, had acquainted his warriors on the march 
with a plan which he now proceeded to put in 
execution. 

He desired a parley, and the two armies halted in 
the face of each other. Then advancing in tlie front 
of his men, he addressed Miantonomo : "You have 
a number of stout men with you, and so have I with 
me. It is a great pity that such brave warriors 
should be killed in a private quarrel between us only. 
Come on, then, like a man, as you profess to be, and 
let us fight it out. If you kill me, my men shall be 
yours. — If I kill you, your men shall be mine." 
Miantonomo saw his advantage too clearly to accept 
such a proposal "My warriors," said he, "have 
come a long way to fight, and they shaU fight." 
The reply was anticipated, and it was scarcely utter- 
ed, when Uncas fell to the ground. His men dis- 
charged over him a shower of arrows upon the 
Narraghansetts ; and then following up the surprise 
wit>iout a moment's interval, rushed upon them furi- 
ously witli a hideous yell, and soon put them to flight 

The pursuit was sustained yj'wkv ^fet^^vsv^^w^Jt- 
iiess. The enemy were c^iaBodi ^-sRXi twS» ^bb^ 
precipices, like the doe ^ivD% feom iCDfcXssssMKows^* 
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About thirty were slain, e 
wounded. Miniitoiiomo was exceeilingly pressed. 
Some of the braveal men of lliicaa at lenglli came iin 
with him ; but not daring actually to skirmish witn 
him, or preferring to leave that honor to tlieir leader, 
they contrived to impede his fliglit iiy twitching him 
back, and then passed him. Uncas now came up, 
and rushing forward like n lion greedy of his prey, he 
seized him by the shoidder. The Nnrraghansett 
saw that his fate was decided — Uncas was a man 
of immense strength, and hia warriors were thick 
around him. He stop|jeil, sat down sullenly, and 
spoke not a word. Uncati ^ve the Indian whoop, 
and called up a parly of his men, who gathered 
about the royal cnptive and gazed at him. He eiill 
continued moody ami epeecldeES. Some of iiis 
sachems were slain before his eyes, but he moved 
not a muscle. " Wiiy do you not a|W}uk," inquired 
Uncas, at length ; " had you laken me, I should have 
besought you for my life." But the Narragliansett 
WHS loo proud ID ask such a. boon of hia enemy, and 
esjieciaily of his rival. Uncas however B])iired his 
life for the present, and returned in great triiinipli to 
Mohegan, leadingalong with him the splendid living 
evidence of his victory. 

The notorious Samuel Gorton having purchaBed 
lands of Miautonomo, luiiier the jurisdiction of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts, and expecting to he 
vindicated by him in his claims nguiiist those colonies, 
and against other Indian tribes, lie iniineiliately sent 
word CO Uncos to give up his jirisoner, ajid threatened 
him with the vengeance of the colonies if he refused 
a compliance. But Uncas slirewdly bethought him- 
self of a safer course. He carried liis jjrisoner to 
Hart&rd, and asked advice of the governor and mag- 
jstraies. There being no open war l>etween the 
NarmghnnsPlls and EHgliBU,Uiese authorities were 
unwilling to interfere in vW coaB,<u\\ ■Ciw'i xtt-Mo- 
euded a reference ot Aie vi^oXe sS^t \.i ■i\'i ijjwtt.- 
isBionera of the \3mwi Wiotix^*, «. "ii«w ^»itt 
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meetmg in September. Meanwhile, Miantonomo 
had recovered his speech. He probably expected 
better treatment with the English than with Uncas, 
and he now earnestly pleaded to be committed to 
dieir custody. Uncas consented to leave him at 
Hartford, but insisted on having him kept as hda 
prisoner. 

At the meeting of the commissioners the whole 
afiair was laid berore them. In their opinion it was 
fiilly proved that Miantonomo had made attempts 
against the life of Uncas, by all -the means and 
measures heretofore allud^ to, and by poison and 
sorcery besides ; that he had murdered the Pequot 
assassin with his own hand, instead of giving him up 
to justice ; that he was the author of a general plot 
among the' Indian tribes against the ccdonies ; and 
that he had moreover gone so far as to engage the 
aid of the Mohawks, who were now within a day's 
journey of the English settlements, waiting only for 
Miantonomo's release to serve him accordmg to his 
pleasure. 

'* These things being duly weighed and consider- 
ed," say the commissioners • in their report,* "we 
apparently see that Vncas cannot be safe while 
Myantenoraof lives, but that either by secret treachery 
or open force his life will still be in danger. Where- 
fore we thinke he may justly putt such a fidse and 
blood-thirsty enemie to death, but in his owne Juris- 

* Hazard's Collections, Vol. II. p. 7. 

fHaz. Coll. Vol. II. p. 7. — ^Tbe reader will observe the 
variation of the Sachem's name here used. There are several 
others jn Hazard. Hutchinson writes Mtantinomo and 
Miantonomo in the saifie volume; Baylies, both terms in the 
course of the same page; Trumbull sudds an h. Winthrop 
admits this spelling wim the qualification that the chief was 
otherwise called Mecumeh (as he was) ; but he afterwards 
regularly uses Miantuhnomoh. Masoo, (account of the 
Pequot uyar,) writes Myantonimo and Miantomo; Wol- 

COtt, MlAANTINOMOH ; Ro^ 'WVU.Vaxitt) ^\K.-^t\i^^'5i>^*5i^ 

and several other variatioiu. . Vf e m© ^Qbeoe \fMVkK.^^«R ^^ "^ 
tbe hope of amusing the carVods, 
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dii^con, not in the £ng1ish plantacons; and advisDig 
thai in the manner of liis death all mercy and niode- 
racoa be shewed, contrary to tlio practice of the Indi- 
ans who exercise torturfS and cruelty, and Vncas 
haveing hitherto si I ewnd himself a friend to ihe Eng- 
lish, and in this craveing their advice, if the Nano- 
biggnnsPtts ItiiliunH or others shall unjiiHtly assault 
Vncas for this execucou, vpon notice and request the 
English promiiw to assist iind protect him, as farr as 
they may, against such vyolence," 

The coimnissioners further directed, that Uucaa 
ahoutd itiimediaiely he sent for to Hartford, with some 
of his trustiest nii'u ; uii I informed of the sentence 
passed upon his vuptive. He was then to take him 
into the iiearcBt part of his own terriioty, and there 

eit him to death in the presence of certain discreet 
nglish persons, who were to accompany them, 
" and see the execucon for otir more full satisfaccon, 
and that the English meddle not with the Lead or 
body at all," The Hartford Government wasaubse- 

Jiiently to furnish IFncas with Ibrccs enough to 
eferid him a^uinst all his 



These directions were promptly obeyed. ITncas 
made his appearance at Ilpirtford, received his pris- 
oner, and marclioa off willi him lo tlie very spot 
wht^re the ca|iture bad huppi'iicd. At the instant 
thev arrived ou the ground, uflloliugaii whofnnrehed 
beliind Mianlonoiiio split hia b,;ad with a halchet, 
killing him at a aiiigli! stroke ; so that be was proba- 
bly unacquainted with the mode of his execution. 
Tradition Bays that Uncas cut out a pii'ce of bis 
shoulder, and ate it in savage tnumph. " He said it 
was the sweetest meal be ever eat — it made his heart 
strong." The royal victim was buried, hy the con- 
queror's order, at the place of his death ; and a great 
heap or pillar was erected over his grave. The field 
of battle, situated in the eastern part of the town of 
Norwich, is called the SachWi Pioin to this day 
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CHAPTER X. 

ConBideration of the justice of the Commissioners' sentence 
upon Miantonomo— Their reasons, as al1eg|ed — ^The clmrae 
against him of ambitious designs— Of employing the Mohawks 
--Of brealiing the league of 1638 — ** Concerning the Pequot 
BQuaws" — Of nostilit^ to the Ekiglisb — Ofpeculation— Proofi* 
of his fidelity and friendship — Causes ot complaint by him 
and Cononicus against the £nglish-<-Oiaracter of both 
Sachems— -Their treatment of Roser Williams— Letters oi 
that gentleman— Anecdotes — Deau of CamMUCus. 

It is not easy to* determine, at this period, the jus- 
tice of the sentence by which Miantonomo was led 
to the slaughter. As between himself and his 
enemy, considering Indian custom and character, 
it might be considered just ; and the sufferer would 
certainly have been the last to complain of it. But 
though Uncas may not be blamed for using the 
privilege of the victor, a different opinion has been 
entertamed of the interference of the English. 
Their justification, as laid before the Narraghansett 
nation, after Miantonomo's death, was as follows : 

" They may well vnderstand that this is without 
violacon of any couenant betweene them and vs ; 
for Vncus being in confederacoD virith vs, and one that 
hath diligently observed his couenants before men- 
tioned for aught we know, and requiring advice from 
vs, vpon serious consideracon of the premises, viz. 
his [Miantinomol treacheroiis and murtherous dis- 
IK)sition against Vncus &c. and how great a disturber 
he hath beene of the conmion peace of the whole 
countrey, we could not in respect of the justice of 
the case, safety of the countrey and fiiythfulness of 
our fi*end, do otherwise than approve of the lawful- 
ness of his death. This agreemg so weU with the 
Indians owne manners, and concurtu\% vivOx ^!e!l^ 
practice of other nations 'with ^nVioia n^^ «e^ ^tf3^«sE&r_ 
«i irepewuadeourBeW«fthcwfWJwV»"^««^'^='*^^ 
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grieuous at present, yet the peaceable fruits of it will 
yield not only matter of safety to the Indians, but 
profite to all that inhabite this continent" 

Supposing every thing to be true which is here 
and elsewhere alleged, it may still be doubted 
whether the colonies could be justified in the part 
taken by their commissioners ; — but such is not the 
case. 

His killing the Pequot was one point against him ; 
but what could be more natural than for them to 
misunderstand his promise in that case, or for him 
to suppose that administering justice with his own 
hand would be the most satisfactory course he could 
take. Btress is laid upon Miantonomo's *' ambitious 
designes to make himself vniversal Sagamore or Gov- 
emor of all these parts ;" but this, whether laudable 
or reprehensible in itself, was clearly no usurpation 
as against them. As to his hostility towards the 
English, suflSce it to say here, that the evidence of it 
seems to have been flirnished chiefly by his enemies, 
whose direct interest it was to oppress him by en- 
gaging the English interest in their own favor. As 
to the employment of the Mohawks, in particular, 
the most that was made to appear, even through this 
medium, was, that they were awaiting Miantonomo's 
release — " and then they will carry on their designes, 
whether against the Enghsh or Vncus or both, is 
doubtful:'^ 

Let us observe the testimony of Mr. Williams in 
regard to this affair, borrowing from a letter wTitten 
immediately afler it took place. " A fortnight since, 
I heard of*^ the Mauquawogs coming to Paucom- 
tuckqut, their rendezvous ; that they were provoked 
by Onkas wronging and robbing some Paucomtuck 
Indians the last year, and that he [Uncas] had dared 
the Mauquawogs, threatening if they came to set his 
ground with gobbets of their flesh &c." 

He admits, that a few of the Narraghansetts had 



• Jakzard'M Col. Voh II. p. ^» Cotiimw«M»Ti«T%^ B.ctw\. 
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joined the Mohawks : but these; whether they were 
well or ill disposed towards the English, were at 
all eyelets considered traitors to Miaotonomo. Else* 
where he states, **yt ye Narigansetts and Maur 
quawogs are the two great bodies of Indians in ye 
country, and they are confederates, and long have 
bene as they both yd are JHemOy and peoiceawe to ve 
En^ish:'* / 

Miantonomo is said to have violated the league of 
1638, by invading the country of Uncas, without 
having previously submitted his srievances to the 
decision of the Imglish. But did he not think him-^ 
self absolved from the obhgalion created by that 
league, in consequence of violations of it on the part 
of the English. He probably regarded them at this 
very time, precisely as diey regarded him. Rogcijr 
Williams writes on one occasion, when letters of 
complaint had been sent to him from Massachusetts, 
that ^ they [Miantonomo and Canonicusl thouffht 
they should prove themselvs honest and faithniL 
when Mr. Governor understood their answers ; and 
that (although they would not contend with their 
friends) yet th^ could relate many particulars, 
wherein the English had broken (since these wars) - 
their promises.*' 

Respecting the alleged violation of the Hartford 
league in particular, we might perhaps properly 
waive all attempts at justification, inasmuch as the 
charge hardly purports to be true. Governor Win- 
throp gives an account of the affair as received of* 
ficiaily from Connecticut, by which it appears that 
Miantonomo, before takinff part with Sequassen, ap- 
plied to the authorities of that province for redress 
of grievances committed upon him bv Uncas. He 
was answered, that the En^ieh had wdking to do with 
the bunnese. He then applied also to Governor 
Winthrop himself^ and was very desuous to know if 
he would not be offended, by his m8kia[v%''i<«x \s^^ 

*M8, Lettm. on the Ma«. C<A.iUA. ^^WVi.'^^-'S^^ 



c 
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UncBB. "Our GovPFDor acswered, if (Mow had 
ttont him or hi) fnends v>rrtng, and wovld not give 
»oitj/ac(ion, ice should leave him In take his oirni count."* 
TTie account which follows nexl of the explanation 
Eiveo upon one point by the accused parties, ia auf- 
ficieutly charact^nHlic of their intelligence, at least, 
to be quoted at length. "Firai then, concerning the 
Pequot squaws. Canaunicus answered that he nerer 
, but heard of some that came into these 
I he bade carry them back to Mr. Goveniour ; 
■ be never heard of them till I came, anil now 
he would have the couotry searched for them. Mi- 
antuunomu answered, that henever heard of but six; 
and four he eaw which were brought to him, at 
which he was an prj, and asked why theydid not carry 
them to me, Ihal I might convey them h6'me af^in. 
Then he bid the natives that brought thejii lo carry 
them to me, who departing brought hijn word that 
the squaws were lame, and they could not travel, 
whereupon he sent me word, ihut I should send for 
ihem. This I must ackiiowtedge, that tiiia message 
I received from him, and sen! him word, that we 
were but few here, and could not fetch them nor con- 
vey them, and therefore desired 'lim 10 send men 
with them, and lo seek out the real. Then, saiih he, 
we were buzy ten or twelve days logether, aa indeed 
they vrere in a strange kind of aolemuity, wherein 
the sachems eat nothing but at sight, and all the na- 
tives round about the country were feasted. In 
which time, saitb be, I wis1ii*d eomc lo look to therr 
which notwithstanding, in this time, they arape 
and now he would employ men instantly to sean 
all places for them, and within two or three days 
convey ihem home. Beaidea he profesl he desir 
them not, end was Eorry tlie govemour ehould thi 
he did. I objected that he sent to beg one. He i 
awered, that Sossainun, being sent by the govemi 
with letters lo Pe(\MOT., fcW Vaiae, and lying at 

• Journal Vol. 11. wA. Rteordi oj l.\w CoVn. 
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house, told him of a squaw, which was a sachem's 
daughter, who while he lived was his, Miantun- 
nomue'es sreat friend. Ht rMmntonomo] Uierefcrt 
deavred m Ttindnesf to hia deaaJHend^to beg hermrrt- 
deem her [of Mr. Williams.] 

In reply to a charge touching his fidelity to the 
English fuiiance. Canon icus declared that the Nar- 
raghansetts <* had stuck to the English in life or death, 
Mithout which they were persuaded that Okace 
rUucas] and the Mohiganeuks had proved fiilse, as he 
rears they will yet** He then went on to specify his 
reasons for this ])er8uasion . and this fear. He also 
stated, that although the Mohegans had yet brought 
in no captives, his own brother, Yootash, had on 
one occasion ^ seized upon Puttaquppuunk, Quame 
and twenty Pequts and three-score sqQaws; tJuy 
kUUd three and bound the rutj toaUhinr them all nifhij 
and sending for the English deliveriM them into weir 
hands in tM morning" It seems that soon afterwards 
Miantonomo pass^ the house where the Pequots 
were kept connned by the English, and having a curi- 
osity to see one of tlie captive sachems — a man of con- 
siderable note — he made application for that purpose 
— but was thrust at with a pike several times by the 
English sentinels, and finaAy driven off. Mr. Wil- 
liams suggested, that probably he was not recognised ; 
but he thought that he was, and several of the Nar- 
raghansetts were of the same opinion, and asked if 
th^ should have dealt so with **Mr. Govemour." 
Mr. Williams still denied, that he could have been 
known ; to which Miantonomo answered that, at 
least, his whole company* were disheartened, " and 
they all and Cutshamquene desired to be gone : and 
yet, saith he, two of my men (Waqouckwhut and 
Maunamoh) were their guides to Sesquanket from 
the river's mouth." 

* He was at the head of two handred of hb warriors, just 
returned from an expedition acainst tlie Pec^uoU^in whicli 
they bad taken ten prisonen, aod \otaA %u!Cd&q^ \«c<m5|^ ^^bm^ 

in at thig time. Sea tha ViwA ^xy^i'VA.hMMM^'^^ ^^^^ra*^ 

eeeding Chapter. 
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To a third accusation, that he liad received prison- 
era and wampum of ihe enemy, which betoDged to 
the common stock, and were uevertheleea monopo- 
lized hy himself, Canoakua replied, that although 
he and Miantonomo had paid their own warriora 
IDBDV hundred fatiiom of wampum, he never had 
received one Pequot or one juril of beads. Mianto- 
Qomo added, that he had ree^ivod nothing but oue 
email preBenlfrom four women of Long-Island, who 
were no Pequotfi, but of that Island, uid who, tor 
■afe^'B sake, had tberchy put themselves under his 
protection. 

Other facts, if not opinions, appear in some of the 
early annals, which would lead to similar conctusiona 
respecting the fidelity of the Narraghanseti chiefs. 
Governor Wimlirop aaya, in his journal of February 
1637 — " Miantunnomob &c. sent twenty six, with 
fbny &thom of wampum, and a Pequot's hand." In 
March, he records intelligence received from the 
same source, concerning the Pequot movements, with 
propoaale of fresh Bssiatance, Ou the 33d of the 
month, " Miantunnomob Bent us word, that Mason 
had surprised and slain eight Pequod8"&c. Again, 
during tlie same summer, " Mianlunnomoh sent here 
tome Pdpuid gqumci, which bad run from us ;" and 
five days afterwards, "the Narraghan setts sent u» the 
haniU of three Pequodt " &c. The two last statomKnti 
agree wiih the declaration of iha sachems to Mr. 
Williams, apparently ujmn the same pointB. 

We have seen tliat Canonicus arcuaed the English 
of haviDg broken their promises. Omitting the proo 
of that statement, it is impossible to doubt at least 
that it was made in the moat earnest sincarin'. Th< 
writer just cited informs U6 incidentally in his Kb 
TO THE Ihsiah LAnoHAoEs, that Canonicus, in 
Boleran address to himself, before a large aesetnbl< 
bad ODCB used the Ibllowing expression — "1 he 
nerer Buffered anj wrong, W tie offered to the F 
'jail since they Innilert, not victct "«'ii, \l >!&% 
iMuaea speak true," ho wiiei,'* "iift'o.'^*^^ ^'i 
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grare in peace, and hope that the English and my 
posterity will live in peace and love together.** .Mr. 
Williams obaervedf that he hoped he hsSl no occasion 
to question the friendliness of the English. Upon 
this the sachem took a stick, broke it into ten pieces, 
and related ten instances, laying down a stick to 
every instance, which gave him cause for apprehen- 
sion or suspicion. With regard to some of tnem, he 
was afterwards convinced of his being mistaken, and 
readily acknowledged himself to be so ; but not as to 
all. 

The truth probably is, .that provocations of some 
sort had been received upon both sides ; but that the 
English had any p^uliar reason to complain, and 
especially to assume the violent administration of 
punishment or prevention, certainly cannot be admit- 
ed. There is no evidence extant to support such a 
position. Mr. Williams indeed acknowledges, with 
(lis usual frankness, tliat individual Narraghansetts 
had perhaps now and then committed o&nces in 
^ matters of money or pettie revenging of themselves 
in some Indians upon extream provocaiion :" but he 
also states, in the same paragraph, that he ^^ could 
not vet learn y* ever it pleased y* Lord to permit y* 
Narighansetts to staine their hands with any Eng- 
lish blood, neither in open hostilities nor secret 
murthers, as both Pequts and Long Islanders did, 
and Monhiggans also m y" Pequt wars.*** 

This statement we suppose to be uncontradicted, 
and the authority is certainly deserving of credit. 
Now, fur a moment, let us examine the other side of the 
question, bearing in mind how little likelv we are, 
under the circumstances, to be fiimished by history 
with the truth, and least of all with the whole truth. 

Some instances in point have already been given. 
The excessive jealousy and the frequent complaints 
of the English were in themselves calculated to pro- 
duce, if not to justify, what \h^^ t^i^xtv^X)^. ^'W^ 
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ffOYemoroftheMaaBachuBetts" — says Mr. WiDthrop, 
in his journal of 1638-—^ wrote also to Mr. Williams 
to treat with Miantiinnomoh lAovd saHtfadkm, or. 
Marwiae to bid them Ux^^fir wur,** This was a harsh 
messa^ at the best, to send to a sovereign ally, who 
had ftithfhlly served the English cause. The only 
reason for it which appean in the context is, thi^ 
Janemoh, a Niantick cnie|^ was understood to have 
eommitt^ certain depredations on a settlement of 
Long Island Indians who were tributary to the 
Engush. Now some of that tribe, we have seen, 
put themsdves under Bliantonomo's protection : and 
there are no means of determining whether that 
chieftain did not in this case, lite the English, feel 
Ufiue{^ aggrieved by Janemoh. We do find it re- 
corded, however, tliat, in the summer of 1637, Mian- 
tonomo came to Bbcrton. The sovemor, deputy, 
and treasurer, treated with him) and they parted upon 
fair terms. He acknowledged on this occasion, that 
all the Pequot and Block Island country belonged to 
the Engliah, and promised that he would not meddle 
with them but by their leave. "In fine, we gave 
him leave to right himself for the unrongs which Jane- 
moh and Wequash Cook had done him : and for the 
wrong they had done us, we would right ourselves 
in due time.*^ 

Not far firom the time when the above mentioned 
complaint seems to have been made through Mr. 
Williams, the latter writes to Governor Winthrop as 
follows. " Sir, there hath been a greivt hubbub in 
all these parts, as a genera] persuasion that the time 
was come for a general slaughter of natives, by rea- 
son of a murther committed upon a native [Narra- 
ghansettl within twelve miles of us, four days since, 
by four desperate English. * * An old native comes 
to me, and tells me, that the natives round about us 
were fled, relating that those four had slain an Indian, 
who bad carried three beaver^kins and beads for 



* WinthropH Jwinia\, Vo\. \. %^. 
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Gflmaumcus^ non, and came home with five &&om 
and three coatu ; that three natives which caine after 
him found him groaning in the path ; that he told 
them, &L^ The particulars of this flagrant outrage 
— even to the chnstian and surnames of the four 
murderers — are given with a minuteness which pre- 
cludes the possibility of mistake. And yet we find 
no mention of this transaction in the English his- 
tories. . Miantonomo perhaps made hit complaint 
to the proper authority, without success. But more 
probably he endured the injury in edlence, as a new 
evidence that his allies were become his enemies. 

Still, it should not be omitted, that Miantonomo 
never declined to make all the explanation for which 
a &ir opportunity was given him.* As late as 1642, 
two messengers were sent to him by the Massachu- 
setts ffovemment, with articles of complaint ; requi- 
ring him to come himself or send two of his chief 
counsellon to the governor, in order to give satisfac- 
tion for certain grievances alleged. He attended this 
summons promptly and personaUy. On his arrival 
at Boston, he came forward in court, and demanded 
that his accusers should be brought before him face 
to foce ; and that if they failed in their proo^ they 
should suffer the same punishment which their ac- 
cusations were calculated to bring upon himself 
The whole deportment on this occasion was grave 
and dignified. His answers were given with great 
deliberation, and never except in the presence of the 
counsellors w1k> attended him, that they might be 
wimesses of every thing which passed. Two days 
were spent in treaty. He denied all he was charged 
with, and afirmed — ^what we have already suggested 
— that the reports to his disadvantage were raised and 
circulated, either by Uncas, or some of his people. 
Such an effect, (it should be here observed) had 

♦ " The meeBencera coming to Mm, \» carnal ^Jokssi ^^'SP'^^ 
into the woods, taking onVj one c^\n% <^Kw^\o«s^v^«^^^s^^^'^ 
me them very rational anai?era t»«SL ^fiofevt vt«>va»Jctfs«»^^»^* 
Ww. Journal, Vol. IL 
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these reporlfl already prodiiceil, that the CoiiDei^icut 
people wpre importunate lor open war with the Nar- 
rasnanselts at this very time ; and it required the 
wnole inRuence of the MaBBBchuse.tta aultiorities, 
(who doubted, " whether, they had Buffieiunt prooft of 
[he desi^a of the Indiana to juBtiJy a war,"] to pre- 
vent immediate hostilities. Such ^srm existed, that 
places of refuge for the wnmeo and children were 

Brovided in moat of the towna btid plantations, 
ieaoona wore eet up, in readitiesa to l>e fired ; and 
amiths wore ordered to jiostpone other buaineas until 
all the arms in the eolony were put in complete re- 
pair. A greet exchement was produced in the towiii 
about Boston, by a poor man, in a awamp at Water- 
town, crying out (or help against a kennel of wobea 
whieh he heard howling around him in the night. 
And although Massachusetts wna opposed to war, 
"Yet the governor, with the mafriBlrates, before the 
court met, (hoiiglit it necessary to ilisami the Indians 
ivilbin Oie colony, which Ihey readily Bubmilted 

MiHntonomo, as was very natural, not on!y noticed 
these symptoms of jenloiisy on his visit to Boston, - 
hut felt keenly the iil-will they implied, and inquir- 
ed the cause of them. Governor Winthrop gave 
him an cfvnKive answer, with which, however, he po- 
litely profi;Bsed to be satisfied. He then entered into 
quite an argument, to show that the sus]>icinna which 
had been entertained of him were unjust, and were 
owing to the machinations of liis en';mii»s. He of- 
fered to tneel Uucas either at Hartford or at Boston, 
and to prove his treachery to the English, in their 
presence. He should stand ready to come at any 
time, he added ; and this notwithstanding he had 
been advised not to visit the English again, lest they 
should seize upon hia pcrmn. He relied upon hn 
innocnacr., and he ««xild Nstt. tlifm, whenever 'v 
""OS deemed neceesBrj \\\«t\Ae tVov^i. 
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' It is acknowledged in fine, that he tave perfect 
■BtiBfiiction at thia-time. Considering the entertain- 
ment which was given him, and his great pride of 
character, that was quite as much aa could be expect- 
ed. ** When we should go to dinner^^-4t ia record- 
ed m the Govemoi's Journal — ^ there waa a table 
prcmded fer the Indians, to dine by themselves, 
and Mianhumomoh teas left to ait toUh them. This he 
was discontented at, and would eat nothing till the 
governor aent him meat firom hia table. So at niefat, 
and all the time he staid, he sat at the lower end of the 
magistraiet^ (aUe." But he overlooked the indignity, 
and parted upon good terms. ^We gave him and 
his counselknrs' ooata and tobacco; and when he 
came to take hia leave of the governor, and such of 
the maglsarateB aa were present, he retwned and gave 
hi§ hand to the governor again^ saying, that was for 
the rest of the magistrates who were absent" It 
may be observed, tfaAt llie examination in this case, 
which resulted thus satisfactorily to Massachusetts, 
"WBB a deliberate and thorough one. The court was 
already assembled, when he arrived at Boston ; and 
even before his admission, all the points and order 
of inquiry were agreed upon : " For we knew him,' 
says tne governor, " to be a very subtle man."* The 
same authority admits, that he showed, in his an- 
swers, ^ a good understanding of the principles of 
equity and justice, and ingenuity viithaL" 

The attack of Miantonomo upon Uncas, indepen- 
dently of the interest which the English hod in it, 
has fcleen regarded as a moral if not legal outrage — 
an unprovoked, unprincipled aggression — the oflT- 

3»ring of hatred, envy, or at best of mere ambition, 
ut even here we do not happen to be vnthout 

* A phraseology, which, as implying prejudice, is ratlier luore 
creditsuole to die subject Uian the writer. Hubbard describes 
him as a very goodly personage, of tall etaluc^^ subtvU atvd 
etmning in kit eontrivement9^ at well ca Kquc>^'^ \-^.\l^» 
d€9ign$. 



proofj aa well as probability, iu favor of the accuaeif. 
In more than one iraae, If not generally, iheftult was 
on the side of Uncoa ; aiid [hat heit:^ true, it miiet 
naturally occur (o every reader, to inquire, in the 
lannungi! applied to a similar case by Mr. WillianiH, 
— "Graunr these euhjecta, Hfiat caprKxtie hatk Iheir 
lait miusacre of y Anrrjf aiwrfis {wilh whom Hieif had 
made proce) vntliovi t/' English eonstni. tko' still under 
g' English mjme, put them into ?"' A very forcible 
query, it must be admitted ; and lo show its relerancy 
to the present subject, let us look again for a. few 

Soon after the Pequot war, when the chieftmns 
who had assisted (he English in carrying it on, con- 
vened at Hartford for a division of the B]>oil, Hr. 
Williams accompiinied Miantonomo on bis journey. 
"By the wsy," says he, {"lodging from his house 
three nigiiis in the woods,) we met divers Nanhiftgon- 
tick [Nnrraghansetll tnen complaining of robbery 
end violence, which they hnd suslained from the 
Pequts and Monahig-gina in theip travel from Cun- 
nihticut [Connecticut] ; as also some of the Wun- 
neshowatuckoogs [suhjecl to Canauuicus] came lo us 
and advertised, that two days before about six hun- 
dred and sixty Pequts, Monahiggins and llleir con- 
federates had robbed them and spoiled about tweirty- 
three fields of corn ; and rifled four Nanhiggonlifk 
men amongsl them ; as also that they lay in way and 
wait to stop Miantiiunomue's luisange to Cunuihti- 
cut, and divers of them ihreateneil lo boil him in 
ihe kettle." 

These tidings being confirmed by various authori- 
ties, Mr. VVillioins and the other English in the com- 
pany, were strongly in fevor of turning back, and 
going to Hartlbrd ny water. But Miantonomo de- 
clared that not a man should retreat ; he would keep 
strict watc:h hv night, and iu dangfTous passes the 
SHchemB alioul'i a\l mavrii "««.ti a body-guard, but 
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they should die, as he himself would, rather than 
turn book. They moved oo^ therefor^ the Eoglish 
wi^ Miantonomo and his wife in front, and a flank- 
guard of ftirtY or fifty men on either side to prevent 
sui^prisal. Tney arrived safely at Hartford, 4ind the 
conference took place. Uncas was accused of cx>n- 
Diving at the trespasses of his men upon the Nar- 
raghansetts, and he retorted with charges of the 
same kind upoo Miantonomo. The result of this 
angry discussion was, as' follows. ^ At last we drew 
them, to shake hands, Miantunnomu and Okace; 
and Miantunnomu invited (twice, earnestly) Okace 
to sup and dine with him, he and all his company 
(his men haYing. killed some venison :] but he would 
not yield, aithc? the magistrates persuaded him also 
to it." 

The magnanimity manifested by the chieftain on 
this occasion, was uniformly ajnrominent part of his 
character. When he visited Boston in 1640 — as he 
always did, at the request of the Massachusetts gov- 
emment-^-rhe was entertained first by the govern- 
ment at Roxbury ; but when the parley was to com- 
mence, he refitsed to treat through the medium of 
a Pequot mterpreter. The governor bein^ unwilling 
to yield this point to him — as good policy, if not 
manners apparently required that he should — he 
departed abruptly ror Boston, without so much as 
taking leave of nis host. The latter informed the 
court of this conduct, **aud would show him no 
countenance, nor admit him to dine at our table as 
formerly, until he had acknowledged his fiiiling, 
tohick he readiN did as soon as he could be made to 
understand it/** He obsiTved, however, with some 
dignity, that when the English should visit Atm, he 
should cheerfully permit them to use their own fash- 
ions, as they always had done. 

Previous to the expedition against the Pequots, 
both Miantonomo and CanonicUs had expressed a 
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wish that whatever woe done witli tlie wemors of 
the enemVi their wumcn and children should be 
spared. There was n chJTalry in this request — end 
it does notseein tobave beeir soon Ibrgotten — which 
accorda with all that ia known of lloth these chief- 
tuioB. CanoQtcua mi^ht have suppressed the Plym- 
oulh colony in ltj22, at a single hlow ; but he thought 
it more honorable to give them formal notice of his 
liOfitile intentions, by a mesaengf^r; and when he be- 
came convinced that ikey bad been misrepresented 
to him, be at least ceased to be their eneni^ if he did 
not become their friend. In the some spirit, Mian- 
touomo, while in the custody of the governor of Con- 
DBCticitt, cautioned him to increase biq guard. He 
openly declared — what wob the tact — that attemptl 
were and would he mode by bis Narragbansett BUb- 
jectB tor his rescue. 

There ia a most afiecting evidence of the same 
noble disposition, in tlie report of the cottimissionera 
fur 1644. The Nnrraglinnseits, now constantly com- 
plaining of the cotjiluct of (ini-as and his tribe, 
brought a charge, among other things, that the latter 
had embezzled a quantity of wampum which had 
been put iulo their hands for the ransom of Mian- 
toiiomo, while the chief was yet living. How much 
truth there might be in the allegatioo, cannot well 
be Dsccrluined. The coniraiasioDerH however report, 
thai ilify gave a feir hearing to tho ' NurrahigganBett' 
deputies on the one hand, and to Unras on the other. 
The result ia thus stated : 

" That though HBverall discourses had passed from 
VncuH and his men that for such quantities of wam- 
pom and such parcells of other goods to a greet 
Taiiie there might have been some probabiliiie of 
spareing bis life, jrei no such parceDa woro lirotighL 
But VncuB denycth ; and the Narrohigganawtt Depu- 
ties did not allready, muoh less proue that any ran- 
aoiao was agreed, nbr sq tnxu^h as any treaty begunn 
'o rcdeeme their imptisoiielSBK'tevw- Xi\i.W ■&«): 
Wanjfioms and goods eciw. as x'ttt-j v;(w.\«a. «to^ 
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pareells and scarce conaiderable fbr luch a purpofle, 
a part of them dispoaed by Myantinoiiio himacdf to 
Vncus hia counaellorB and captaiaea fi>r some &vour 
either past or hoped for and pcari wen giuan and $md 
to Vncus andio his Squafor presermngku Z|^ «o knur 
and vising him curUouny dttrins^ kU Impnamiimenlu' 
What could be nobler tlmn this? 

The warm and constant friendship of the two 
sachems for Williams himself is a snmcient indicar- 
tion of noble natures. Canonicus was sospicions of 
him at first ; ** but with Miantunnomu," writes Mr. 
Williams soon afler his removal, ^1 have &r better 
dealing. He kept his barbarous court lately at my 
house. He takes some pleasure to visit me, and sent 
me word of his coming over again some ei^t days 
hence.'' When the treaty of 1to6 was negotiated at 
Boston, Miantonomo not being able to miderstand 
perfectly all the articles, or perhaps not placing en- 
tire confidence in the Massachusetts government, 
desired that a copy should be sent to his friend 
Williams — ^if ht was satisfied, it was intimated, no 
oljjection or difficulty would arise upon his own parL 
The conveyances of land heretofore spoken oj^ were 
made to him in the same feeling. ^ It was not price 
or money," says the grantee, "that could have pur- 
chased Rhode Island : but 't was obtained by love, 
that love and fiivor which that honored gendeman, 
Sir Henry Vane, and myself had with the great 
sachem, Miantunnomu, about the league which I 
procured in the Pequod war. The Indians were 
very shy of selling lands to any, and chose rather 
to make a grant |^fl] of them, to such as they af- 
fected." 

It might be supposed, that Mr, Williams had pecu- 
liar facilities for instructing the sachems in the doc- 
trines of Christianity : but he did not attempt a great 
deal in this way, and his reasons for it are given in 
his Ket to the Lanouacqes.* He obaerves, that he 



*Jn 1654, (MaM.) he wriiei— «««X 1113 Aflwit ^«^w»k* ^** 
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oncfl hpnrd Mianlonomo ci 
bis chief w , _ 

At another lime, h Conueclicut Indian imdertooh, i.. 
IHiantonomo'a presence, to dispute Mr. Williama's 
doclriue, thnt llie souls of the good -should go to 
heaven, and those of the wicked to hell. Our Fath- 
ers liave told us, said he, that all go to the South- 
West, and this I believe. "And why so," asked the 
sachem, " did you ever »ee a soul go to the South- 
West?" To this the other rejoined, that the evidence 
was ilie same in this respect for the Iiidiao doctrine 
Bs for that of Mr. Williams. "Ah !" answered Mian- 
tonomo, " but he has books and writings, and one 
which God himself has made ; hn may well know 
more than we or our fathers." The anecdote c«r- 
taialy shows a great confidence of tlie sacbehft in his 
Eni^lish acquaintance. 

We shall close our remarits upon this part of our 
subject with citing at large one of the letters to which 
we already have been so much indelited for fecie. 
It is suflicientlv characteristic of both the writer and 
the chiefijtins his friends, to repay us for the labor of 
perusal. It is supposed to have been written in 
October lti37. 

" TU last o/the leeek. ItMnk the 28lh of the 8«, 

This bearer, Miantunnomu, resolving to go on 
bis visit, [to Boston] I am bold to request a word of 
advice from you concerning a proposition made by 
Canauiiiciia and himself to me some half year since. 
Caiiannicus gave an island in the bay to Mr. Oldotn, 
by name Chibachuwese, on condition, as it should 
seem, that he leould dinell then near imlo them. The 

Engtnnd, 1 wah importuned by ve NiiriffanBete nachims, and 

sachiuv or Englnnd, yt Ihey might not be Torced Ohid iheir re- 
ligioB, and for not ctisngin^ their religion be invaded by war: 
foy they BiLid they were daW^ 'j'mVeA ^^^ \te?:rfw^t™^ hv Tndiinfl 
yi tame from about ja M3ss»tWs«w-i'.\(4*-i'«<™'«''S«^ 
<tey should be deslo^jedbs wu." W*. \inaa.. 
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Lord (in whose hands all hearts are) turning their 
affisctions towards myself they desired me to move kUhr 
er emd dadl nearer to them. I have answered qnce 
and again, that far die present I mind not to remove. 
But if I have it from them I would give them satis&c- 
tion for it, and bnild a little house, and put in some 
swine, as understanding the place to have store of 
fish and good feeding for swine. Of late I have 
heard that Mr. GiblMns, upon occasion, motioned 
your desire and his own of putting some swine on 
some of these islands, which hath made me since 

' more desire to obtain it I spake of it to this sachem, 
and he tells me that hteauH of the store ofjish, Canaiur 
meus desires that lunmld aceej^ fialf(\t bein^ spectacle- 
wise, and between a mile or two in curuit, as I 
^ess) and he would reserve the other ; but I thwk^ 
l/*/ go over^ I shall obtain the whole. Your loving 
counsel, how far it may be inoffensive, because it 
was once (upon a condition not kept) Mr. OJdam's. 
So with respective salutes to your kind self and Mrs. 
Winthrop, 1 rest 

your worship's unfeigned, in all I may. 

Ro. Williams.'' 
For his miLch honored ? 
Mr. Govemowr^ these." J 

A singular paragraph in a previous communication 
addressed to the same gentleman, indicates that the 
writer took some pains to requite the various favors 
conferred upon him. " Sir, if any thing be sent to 
the princes, [alluding to proposed presents,] I find 
that Canaunicus would gladly accept of a box of 
eight or ten pounds of sugar, and inaeed he told me 
he would thank Mr. Governor for a box fiiU." 

In fine, we cannot dismiss the biography of Mian- 
tonomo without confessing a sensation of sorrow^ 
and even shame, arising fi^m the contemplation of 
the lofly and noble traits which certainly adorned 
his character, contrasted with the ignominous death 
which he met with at the handa oi VvVa ^\«^« '^Vv^ 

learned editor of a recent edition oi V^\si3i3M«^^^\^>a' 



nal, cbUs it a case of "perfidy or cruelty, or botli." 
He also expresses an. opinion, thnt the argument 
which really though secretly decided the mitidB of 
the cemmissionere agsinat the sachem, was hia en- 
couragement of the sale of Shaoinet and Patuxet to 
Gorton and his associatos. Without going as far as 
thi|(, we may be permitted to say, that the case re-. 
ijuires all the apology which can be derived from the 
great excitement of the times, occasioned egpectully 
by the power and movements of the Indians. 

Such seems to have been the opinion of Governor 
Hopkins,* who, it vrlll be observed, also intimates a 
new ezplanatioB of the conduct of the colonies, to- 
wards the Narraghansett chief. His eloquent and 
generous tribute to the memory of the latter, we do 
not think ourselves at liberty to omit or abridge. 

" This," snys that eminent scholar, and patriot, " was 
the end of Mynotinomn, the moalpoteDt Indian prince 
the people of New-England had ever ajiy concern 
with ; and this was the reward he received for assist- 
. inglhem seven years before, in their war with the Pe- 
quots. Surely aRhode-Island man may be pt^rmitted 
to mourn his un happy fate, and drop u tear on the ashes 
of Myaniinomo ; who, with his uncle Conanicus, were 
the best friends and preiitest bi^iipfaclore the colony 
[of R. I.] ever had. They kindly received, fed, and 
protectee! the first settlers of it, when they were in 
distress, and were slrati^iTs and exiles, and all man- 
kind else were their enemies ; and by Ihis kinilnegg 
to them, drew upon themselvKS the resentment cif the 
neighboring colonies, and hastened the untimely end 
ofthayoungking." 

Nothing of great interest can be added to the his- 
tory of Canonicus, subsequent to the death of his 
colleague. Messengers were sent to him, the satne 

* See hie Accovnl of Providence Ca/oni;,Grsl published in 
Ibe Pratideace Gazettt of 1765, and preserved iu ihe Miui. 
MU. Coll. He was go^etnlt a! KooieAslantl for nine yean, 
but 15 better known aa one tX liie sigietB iSsie. UttViiToJLijm 
^ ^Miependenee. 
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year, to explain the circumstances of that event, and 
to take measures for preserving peace. In 1644, he 
is said to have subjected himself and his tearitorv to 
the Government of Charles I. of England, by a deed 
dated April 19th.* He must have heeB near ninety 
yean of age at this time, and if actually in the exer- 
cise of government, no doubt was more disposed 
than ever to live peaceably with his English neigh- 
bors. 

Mr. Winthrop states, that he died June 4th, 1647. 
Mr. Hubbard says 1648, and he has been copied by 
late writers (jncludinff Holmes :) but the former date 
is believed to be the better authenticated of ike tWo. 
One or two historians indeed seem to confound the 
old sachem with a younger man, who was killed. in 
Philip's war, by the Mohawks, in June 1676. This 
person bore the same name, and may have been one 
of his descendants. Between twenty and thirty years 
before this, Mr. Williams, (the best authority an all 
that relates to the Narraghansetts,) writes, that " their 
late famous long-live Caunnonicus so liv'd and died, 
and in ye same most honorable manner and solem- 
nitie (in their wav) as you laid to Sleepe your Prudent 
Peace-Maker, Mr. Winthrop, did they honour this, 
their Prudent and Peaceable Prince."t 

* Report of Commissioners appointed in 1683 by Charles II. 
to enquire into die claims and titles to the Narraohaksett 
CouKTBY. tik. Vol, of Ma»», Hia, Coll. UU Seriea. 

fitffr Lettera. 
83 
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CHAPTER XI. 



— Sgbaptjurn 4ii armed parly 

Strictly sjieak ng [here v. 



NamighanaetM, 
the lineagp ibIpdUi and Hf^ ot tiint saclieni having 
giren him a pecuhar influence over liis countrymen, 
which nnne other among tliem could command. 
At his death, Uiereljre the authority which he had 
monopohzed at one ticnp ind aft rwarJa Bliaredwitk 
Miaotono no and olh r« rtiPrtci inl> tl at form of 
dominion (half way lielween olLjrarchy and democ- 
racy, niid (iccaaioually vihratiiig to each extreme,) 
wliicili is niniTnon among [lie Indiim tribes. 

One of tlie NarniKhaiiBett cliieft, after that period, 
was Ilia sun, Mexham, otherwise calloU Mexnmo, 
Misamo, Mcihammnh, nnd lij RogtT Williams 
also Mriksnii and Rlejliaah. CoBsidering tlie mul- 
tiludB of liis names, he is rather less distinguished 
than might be supposed. Mr. Williams however 
giTes him the crailil of inheriting 'his futhcr's spirit' 
of fHendliness for the English. In another passage, 
Bpealting of the Nipmucks, he says ' they were tm- 
quBBtionahly subject to ye Narrhigansctt sachims, 
and in a special manner to M^lisak, ye son of Caun- 
onnicus, and Into husband to this old SquA-SACHiM 
now only surviving.'* This letter bearing date of 
May 7lh, 1668, Mexaham must have died previous 
to wat time. The name of hia widow and succes- 
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sor, (sometimes called QuAiapen, and more frequently 
Magnus,) who was'a woman of great energy, figures 
not a little in the history of King-Philip*s war. We 
may hereafter havQ occasion to mention both hua- 
band and wife. 

A more distinguished character was Pebbacus, 
generally believed to have been the brother of Mian- 
tonomo,* and therefore nephew of Canonicus:— a 
better authenticated theory than that of Johnson's^ 
who (in his Wonder- Workino Providence,) calls 
him a son. He was bom about the time of the 
English settling at Plymouth, and was therefore not 
far from twenty years old when his brother was 
killed. His name being associated with that of 
Canonicus in the deed of 1644, alluded to in the 
preceding chapter, it may be presumed, that the 
mantle of Miantonomo,. after ids death, fell upOn 
the shoulders of Pessacus. • It will soon appear, how 
much he interested himself, both as sachem and 
brother, in the revenge of that outrage. 

It is impossible to pursue the ciu-eer of either of 
these chieftains, eminent in history as some of them 
are, without connecting them not only with each 
other, but with a foreign party who still remains to be 
named. We refer to Ninigret,! chief sachom of 
the Nianticks, generally considered a NaiTaghansett 
tribe, and certainly the most considerable of all 
those which profited by the alliance of that people. 
Miantonomo spoke of them to Governor Winthrop, 
in 1642, ^ as his own flesh, being allied by continual 
intermarriages ;" and the governor consequently had 

* Winthrop. 

t Variously entitled Iw varions writers, 
e g. NiNiGRATE, by Hutchinson. 

Ntniorett, Mason's Pequot war 
Ninicrite, Hubbard. 
NiNicRAFT, Saine and otbers. . 
NiNEORAD, Prince. 

Nesnegratt and NESiiiEG"RkT"i.,^c.">^Kiax\. 
NaNEKVNAT, NlNlQLIlD, kc.^^NV^»sJA«o^^«»**^• 
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"eoTHE difliBulty to bring him to desert thera " In 
foci, ihej were rather confcdi^ratPH ihan tributBries 
to Cnnonicua during his Yife, and the relationship 
of blood, nith no other bonds of $ympetby,.would 
have abundantly sufficed to keeji up on intimate 
connexion after hia death. Prince states tbnt Nini- 
gret woa the uncie of Miantonomo ; but other wri- 
tere rRjircHeiit him as the brother or brother-in-law ; 
and c^onsideriug the age of the parties eapecially, the 
latter HU[)position is much the more plauHible. Ei- 
ther will explain the regard which he will be found 
to have cherished for the memory of the dead chief- 
tain, and for the person of PessacuB, (he living 
brother. 

We first hear of Ninigrei in 1633, from which 
time to 1(335 a violent war was carried on between 
the NaiTBghansetts an d Pequots, In this he is said 
to have taken no part ; and the fiiir inference is, that 
he waa not front his relation to the former under 
any neceHsily, and probably not under obligation, to 
Bseisl them. 

A eimilar conclusion might be drHivn from llio di- 
vision of captives made at the close of the ivnr of 
1637, when Ninigret's services were acknowledged 
by the complimpnl of twenty Pequots — in the snine 
manner, though not in the same measure, with those 
of Uncas unci Miantonomo. Like the latter, liowev- 
er, Ninigret took no personal or active part in that 
war : and like liim, he permillpd hia subjerts to go 
volunteers under Mason. Mr. Wolcott thus nientiotiB 
him on the occasion of Underbill's arrival in hia ter* 
ritory,* on hia way to the Pequots : 

And marching through that country soon they met 
Tfce Mtrrofrharwdt PriTtct, proud Ninigrett, 
To whom the Engliah say, we lead these bonds, 
Armed in Ibis manner, thus into your lands, 
•Tlie principal reiiiclente(j(^™?tei.,Kn4Mi«teni« of bii 

dominion, wan at WcUapang, novi''N(»Us!\-i,'?.A. V. -ira 

*"«rly ■ p»rt of Btoninpon, C<mn. 
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Without design to do you injury, 

But only to invade the enemy ; 

You, who to the expense of so much blood 

Have long time bom their evil neighborhood, 

Will bid us welcome, and will well exctue 

That we this v^ay have took oul* rendezvouz, ^c"* 

If what is here intimated was-truej that the Pe- 

3uots had been bad neighbors to the Nianticks, as 
ley certainly had been te the Narragfaansetts, it is 
no matter of wonder that numbers of those tribes 
engaged in the English expedition ; and it indicates 
the pride, if not magnanimity, of their two young 
chiefs, on the other hand, that neither would con- 
sent to fight against the common enemy of both. 
From Major Mason's account of the affair, it would 
appear that the English took this independence of 
Ninigret rather in dudgeon. "On the Wednesday 
morning,*' says that writer, " we marched fix)m thence 
to a Place cadled Nayanticke, it being about eighteen 
or twenty miles distant, where another of those 
Narraghansetts lived in a Fort; it being a Frontier to 
the Pequots. They carryed very proudly towards 
us ; not permitting any of us to come into their Fort" 
Upon which Mason set a guard about them, forbid- 
ding the Indians to go in or out, and quartered in 
the neighborhood over night. Wliether this ^Sa- 
chem ' was Ninigret or one of his subjects, the con- 
duct of Mason could hardly have left a very gratify- 
ing impression on the mind of that chieftam. Pos- 
sibly, if borne in mind by the reader, it may throw 
some light upon subsequent events. 

From the time of Miantonomo's death, all the sa- 
chems we have mentioned as succeeding to his 
power, came prominently into intercourse with the 
English. Ninigret and Pessaous, particularly, were 

* " A Brief Account of die Agency of the Hon. John Wiu- 
throp Escj. in the Court of King <5harlca the sccowd, koaa 
Dom. 16S2; when he obtained a cVwrtet fee >5e» OJtfsw^ ^ 
CoonecticuL" VoL IV. M<M%, His. Coll. 
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distill guishci] hy a. rontinuol scries of controveraies 
allerootely with iliut peojile, mid ibe Mohegans, and 
very often with botli, Tbey inherited the strong 

Erejudic« of the slaughtered NiuraghanBett agaiiiBt 
ncaa and his tribe ; and most binerly wss that 
prejudice exaajieraled by the slajghter iteelf. 
AmicipBling such nn excitement, the comi 
ers, immediately after the execution of the » 
despatched messengers to Pessacus, who were di- 
rected to inibrm him that ihey had heard of the quar- 
rel between himself and Uncos ; and to propose that 
he BJiould send delegates to Hartford : these should 
meet delegates from Uncas, and thus all differences 
be adjusted. A conference accordingly was agreed 
upon, and it took place as proposed. The result 
was stated, in the commissioners Report: "They 
did require that neither themselves [the Narraghan- 
eetts| nor the Nayanlicks should make any warr or 
injurious assault vpon Vncus or any of his company 
vntil theytnake proofe of the ransome charged &c" — 
ulhtding to the alle^tion that Uncas had embezzled 
money, dpposiled in his hands for Miantonomo's re- 

Tlie following agreement was subscribed by the 
four " Narrohigganset Deputies," as they are called in 
the Report. It should be observed, that although 
" the Nayantick sachems " are ostensibly here repre- 
sented, the only evidence going to justify such a 
phraseology, so for os wo know, is in a previous state- 
ment (in the Report,) that when the English raessen- 
gers had been sent to propose this conference, the 
Narraghanaett saenniores "consulting among them- 
selves and tmlk Atenemo one qfUit JVm/antiek sackims 
had sent a sagamore &c." We copy liUraStM and 
punctuaiim : 

" Weetowlsse one of the Narrohiggansctt sachima 
Putnmitmsh (alias) Piiminnshe and Pawpianet two 
of the Narrohigganael Cn\ftnine8 being sent with two 
of the NarrohigganseVt ItiiWans as Dii'[njl.«a J"™-*** 
^amtkiggaTiaet and JVaaanlick %Bcte.-oia vi toSsa 
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ptoc^ of the ransome they pretended was given for 
their late saehim's life as also to make knoune some 
other greevances they had against Vncus sachim of 
the Mohiggins did in conclusion promise and ensage 
themselves {according to tke power cvmmJtUd- io iXena) 
that there shoQid be no war beffun by any of the 
Narrohigffansets or Nctyantick Indians with the Mo- 
hegan sacnim or his men till after the next planting 
tyme, and that after that^ before they beirin warr^ or 
Tse any hostility towards them, they wiU give thirty 
dayes wameing thereof to the Government of the 
Massachusetts or Conectacutt. 
Hartford the XVIIjth of September, 1644 

(Signed with the marks of) Webtowissc 

Pawpianet 
Chimough 

This, considering it an agreement authorised by 
Pessacus, was certainly as much as could be reasona- 
bly expected of him ; for such was his eagerness to 
revenge the death of his brother, that he had himself 
sent messengers to confer Upon the subject with the 
Massachusetts Government Only a month or two 
after that event, they carried a present from him, of 
an otter coat, with wampum to the value of fifteen 
pounds. Proposals of peace and ft*iendship were 
tendered ; but a request was added, that the Gov- 
ernor should not assist Uncas, whom he (Pessacus) 
intended shortly to make war upon. The Governor 
replied, that he desired peace, but wished that all the 
Indian tribes, including the Mohegans, might be par- 
takers of it ; and that unless Pessacus would consent 
to these terms, his present could not be coceiVed. 
The messenffers said, they had nO instructions upon 
this point ; they would however return, and consult 
with Pessacus ; and meanwhile the Governor was 
requested to retain the present, which he did. 

After this, (in April, 1644) and preTious to thft 
Hartford conference, the Qovcthot kchX. \xiR»KQ.^t^ 
on Ju8 own part to the N&iragVwiMKMas ^^ac^Sts^^ ^» 
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Bound the ilispositlon of Pessacua. They went first 
to tlia wi^am of die old sauhem CanonicuB, whom 
tbey fauniL in such ill humor ihac he did not admit 
them, (as dicy stated] for two houra, duriog which 
limo tliey were not ullogether at e»se, being ohliged 
10 endure the [telting of a rain-Htonn. On entering, 
they fotind him lyin^' upon his couch. He noticM 
them, not very cordially, for the purpose of referring 
ihem to Pesaaciis ; and for ftini they waited four 
houra more. Whun lie carne, he took thenj into a 
shabby wigwain, and ki'pt them tulking.wilh hiin 
moat of the night. On the whole, he appeared de- 
termined to wage war on Uncas forthwith; not in 
the manner of Miantonomo, but by sending out 
small war-parties, to cut off the straggling Mohe- 
'" e with iheir hunting and fishing, 
■" -'■ - ve, that lie either had taken. 



; aud that the n 

tliiTefore ratlier as much in conse- 
quence us jn enticipation of hie acts. On the 33d. 
of April, mesaeiigera eaine to Boston fi-om Pohqah, 
{a chief, lierLidler noti<^ lit length, who had put 
himself under the MussachuBctts protection,) with in- 
telligence that the Narragbaiis^Ita hud captured and 
killed BIX Mohegan men and live women ; and hod 
sent Aim. two hands and a foot, to engage him in the 
war. If this etatemetiE was true — and we know no 
liarticular reason fur doubling it— ilie eommiaaioners 
might certainly consider therii?f;lvrs fortunate in 
checting hosliiitii'K, so (Iir hs tlioy did in Septemljer. 
They convened agniri, at Boston, early in 1645 ; 
and KiPBSPngers were npain sent to the Narraghan- 
seltH, with direci'ioiis aft'Tuards to visit the Mohe- 
gans,inviijnciill tliesarlii'iiisii. mi'et thcmftra new 
ai^uBtment of didicidties- Tlie instructions given 
to these men* imply, iliat the con mi issj oners supposed 
Pesaacus to be in a sVxXa o( -vdatfare with Uncaa at 

•SeerecordsQ[tlie\lniieiC.,\<,Dm. -ftsaiai. 
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that time — ^whether it was now past ** plantmg-tyme," 
or not — ^but the same records show tliat the messen- 
gers brought back '* a letter from Mr. Roger Williams 
wherein nee assures vs the wan* lootdd presently 
break forth and that the Narrohiggansett sachims 
bad lately concluded a neutrallyty with Providence 
and the Townes upon Aquidnett [Rhode] Island." 

It would seem, then, that the treaty was not yet 
broken — when the messengers were sent Pessacus 
at first told them, that he would attend the commis- 
sioners* summons, and that meanwhile there should 
be no operations against Uncas ; but he soon after- 
wards said, that his mind was changed. They then 
went to Ninigret. He expressed ^reat discontent on 
account of certain military assistance which the 
£nglish had sent to defend Uncas ; and threatened 
haughtily, (said the messengers) that unless that force 
were withdrawn, he should consider it a violation of 
the treaty. "He would procure as many Mow- 
hauques as the English should afront [meet] them 
with, that would lay the Englisli cattell on lieapes as 
heigh as their houses, and no Englishman should 
stir out of his doore but he should be killed." 

Afler meetinff such a reception here, the messen- 
gers were afraid to set out for the Mohegan country, 
and they therefore went back to Pessacus, and re- 

3 nested him to furnish them with a ^ide. He offered 
lem an old Pequot squaw— in derision (as they sup- 
posed)— and even while they were speaking, several 
of his Indians who stood close behind him, appeared 
to them to be frowning rather grimly, besides brand- 
ishing their hatchets in a most ominous manner. 

" Wherevpon," [on the return of the messengers] 
says the Report, "the commissioners considering 
the great provocations offered and the necessyUr we 
should be put unto of making warr vpon the JSrarro' 
Ugganseis fyc.^ it was agreed," First, tnat our engage- 
ment bound us to ayde and defende the Mohegan 
Sachjem. 2dly. That this ayde co\At\ nox. \»'\bnjwA- 
^ onely to defend him and \ua m \»» fetv. ^x'^wficfsa*' 

T 
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eon, but (according to the common acceptacoorof 
mch covenants or engagements considered with 
the firaude or occasion thereof) so to ayde him as 
hee mif ht be preserved in his liberty and flitate. 
3d]yi Tnat this ayde must be speedy least he might 
bee svrallowed vp in the meane tyme and so come 
too late." 

The engagement here alluded to was made at 
Hartford in these words : ^ That if the^ assualt Vncus 
Ae Enfflish are engaged to assist hmi." Whether 
they had assaulted him or not — whether, if they had, 
it was under circumstances which staurted such a 
casus fiBderia as to justify the English interference— 
and whether, under any circumstances, the latter 
could justify sending an expedition designed ** not 
onely to ayde the Mohegans but to offend the Nar* 
rohiggansets Nyanticks and other their confbde- 
rates"* — ^need not now be discussed. Nor shall we 
inquire whether any blame was chargeable, on the 
other hand, to Uncas, as having himself secretly pro- 
voked hostilities — which, it may be observed, is a 
matter that in its nature cannot easily be deter- 
mined. 

Preparations were made for a war; but, at the 
suggestion of some of the Massachusetts Govern- 
ment, it was concluded to make still another of- 
fer of compromise to the Narraghansetts, retuminff 
at the same time, by way of manuesto, the present of 
wampum Mong since sent and left by messengers 
from Piscus [Pessacus].' A conference took place 
between some of the messengers and some of the Sa- 
chems, at which Mr, IViUiama officiated as interpreter^ 
and the result was almost necessarily pacific. Seve- 
ral of the allegations of the English (< which Bene- 
dict upon oath had formerly certified^) were denied, 

*« Instructions for Seijeant Major Edward Gibbons, com- 
inaonder in chief of our military forces and for such as are 
Joyoed to him as a counsell of warr.*' Hazard. 
fJleport of Commissioiurs, \^4&. "finna^cx KtgaVI ia 
i^n rdetredto, a person foa^^Y^ «a tMnnipK %« %. >»% 
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Bays the commissioners* Report, and others excused ; 
and as the English desired further conference, it was 
ajpree^ <Hbat Pissicus chiefe-sachem of the Nan»- 
gnsiiipettB and Mixano Canownacus his eldest sonn 
and others should forthwith come to Bostone to 
treat with the commissioners for the restoreing aiul 
settleing of peace." 

This promise was faithfully kept The sachems 
just' named, with a Niantick deputy, made their 
appearance at Boston within a few days, followed 
by a long train of attendants. Some altercation 
took place between them and the conimissioners, in 
the course of which the latter charged them (as the 
Report shows,) that, notwithstanding the Hartford 
treaty, ^they had (his summer (1645) at seyerall tymes 
inyaded Vncus ^c." At length, with great reluc- 
tance, and *' after long debate and some priyate con- 
ferrence they had with Sergeant Cullicutt they 
acknowledged they had brookcn promise ot coye- 
nant in the afbremenconed warrs." They then 
offered to make another truce, but that not satisfy- 
ing the commissioners, they wished to know what 
would. Upon which the commissioners, ^to show 
their moderacon required of them but twoo thou- 
sand fathome of white wampon for their oune satis- 
faccon," beside fheir restoring the boats and prison- 
ers taken from Uncas, and making reparation for all 
damages. A treaty, containing these and other 
stipulations, and proyiding that the payment of 
one instalment should be made in twenty days, Wfts 
drawn up and finally subscribed by a{lthe deputies. 
Four hostages were nyen for securi&^mcluding a 
son of Pessacus; the English army wi^ Itebanded ; 
the sachems returned home ; and the 4th i|fBeptem- 
ber, which had been appointed for a &st, was now 
ordered to be obseryed as a day of thanksgiying. 

■ories of years. He seems .to have been in this ease the only 
witness against tb^^achems; and what his testimony amonnx* 
•d to, we have ahfady aeeni^ 
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We have thought it the less Decessary to specify 
all the provisions of this * treaty,' inasmuch as the 
circumstances under which it was made, amount, as 
appears to us, to such a dure^ as not only must 
have greatly exasperated the Sachems, but clearly 
invalidated the treaty itself This point, however, 
we shall leave to be decided by every reader who 
will trouble himself to become familiar with those 
minutisB which cannot here be stated. It is suffi- 
cient to add, that the Report itself, as above cited, 
shows the consideration (so to speak) upon which 
the whole transaction was founded, to have failed, 
or rather never to have existed. The * acknowledge- 
ments,' indeed, like the agreements, under the cir- 
cumstances we count nothing; but even these, as 
the commissioners state them, only intimate that the 
Narraghansetts had invaded Uncas ^this stimmer^ 
— that is, (for aught we are told) subsequent to * plant- 
ing-tyme,' when the former treaty expired — and not 
then without previous and repeated declarations to 
the English, as we have seen, of their intended 
moveiiients. No remarks need be made upon the 
invasion of the English, or upon the requisitions 
on the deputies at Boston, 

One provision of the treaty was, that the Narra- 
ghansetts should meet Uncas at New Haven in 1646, 
which they failed to do, though Uncas himself at- 
tended the meeting of the commissioners at that 
place. Nor did they make their payments of wam- 
pum according to promise. Three instalments, to 
the amount of one thousand three hundred fathoms, 
being now due, they sent into Boston one hundred 
fathoms — mostly, it is said in * old kettles ' — excusing 
themselves on the score of poverty and the failure 
of the Nianticks to contribute their proportion. So 
small a sum the commissioners would not accept ; 
and the messengers who brought it therefore sold 
their kettles to a Boston brazier, and deposited the 
money in his bands, \o \>e ^Ti\^ w^x when they 
should bring the residue oi \\\e ^^\i\. '^'^-s&'ew^T^ 
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were sent for Pessacus, but he filled to make his 
appearance. 

The summons being repeated in 1647, on the 
31 8t of July, ** Thomas Stanton returned with 
Pessacks answere as fbllowinge. PesBack being 
charged for not meetinff the commissionera at New 
Haven the last yeare, his answere was,' be bad no 
waminge. It is true, said he, I have brc^en my 
covenant these two years, and it is and hath been 
the constant griefe of my spirit 2dly, The reason 
why he doth not come at this time is, because he 
hath bene sicke and is now sicke ; had I bene .but 
pretty well, said he, I would have come to theAi." 
He aJso stated, that he when the last treaty was made^ 
he had acted in fyxr of the English army ;* and he 
proposed to send Ninigret to £»8ton fortnwith, with 
full authority to treat in his own name. 

Ninigret accordingly came on the 3d of August 
When the commissioners demanded an explanation 
of his past defaults, he at first affected ignorance of 
what agreements had been made by the Narraghan- 
setts. He then argued the matter, and in(]^uired 
upon what pretence the alleged debt was originally 
founded. He was reminded of all the old subjects 
of complaint, including his own declarations of hos- 
tility towards the English. In respect to the latter, 
he said that the messengers had ^ven him provo- 
cation. As to the money, he considered it impossible 
ever to pay it, but nevertheless wished to know how 
the reckoning now stood. It appeared, on exami- 
nation, that Pessacus had paid seventy fathoms of 
wampum the first year. As for the kettles sold to 

* Report of the comm. for 1647. ** He doth say when he 
made his covenaut he did it in feare of the army that he did 
tee, and tho' the English kept their covenant with him there 
and let him go from them, yet the army was to aoe ta Narra- 
genaett yraniediately and kill him tliere, thermne Mid iha 
commissionen tett your hands to tuch and fuch thinga i^a l i 
the army shall goe ibrtb to the NanrafedMttt.'* Eim fti atH 
iwU stated! 
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the braziers, ihat properly had since been Httsched 
by oue Woddy, a Bosion mnn, for piods stolen from 
hira by a Nsrraghansett Indian. Ninlgrei excepted 
lo this procedure. It vibb neither tlie property of 
FeHsacus, be said, nor of the thief; it was depoailed 
aa port payment of the debt, and ought eo to be re- 
ceived. Hiiving gained tliis point, he next propoend 
that iTif'hi should be given him for one hundred aod 
live iLrlioTiiK, Kt;nt by the hand of an Indian named 
CutcbHijiiMiuiu.* It was rejoined, that the Bum refer- 
red to Ijsd been iuteaded as a present to the Gover- 
nor. Niuigret, " fteiii* prcascd to cleare the mutliotM 
himsflfe, he. ansuitrtd,his lounge ahoiiiil not bdye hit 
Juart, let iA« debt be satisfied aa it mm/^fit intended it 
for the Govemoiire." He had sent ten falhoma to 
Cnti'liiin]ai|uin for hie ovfn trouble; but that covetous 
IiiiliEiii, nii^ailstied with so liberal a commission, had 
apiiriijirinlivi all but ibrty-five fathoms to bia own 
use ;iiid'lied'alinut the residue. ThefacW came out 
upcin a rTOSs-exarninHtioii, instituted by Ninigret 
in presence of the CI ' ' 



f Haiard Vol, U.p. 80<qoarnj:j1. Fhil. 1794) " HerBup. 
Cutoliainwiuin wjlB lent. (ur ami Vime Miiegniie (juMiioo 
&c. He alGrsl pe(iiBUd,an4ai4EiuiVMVjw,\Ka.-«s»«.h 
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He then asked time to give in his final answer, and 
the eoramissionera allow^ him a day. Having con- 
sulted meanwhile with his companions, he ippear- 
ed the next morning again. He was sonr to find, 
he said, that the bimlen of the business oaA beea 
shifted from the shoulders of Pessacus upon his own, 
but he had determined to do what he could ; md 
he would therefore send some of his men home to 
collect the arrears due to the English. In the course 
of three days he should know the result, and in ten 
he thqught the wampum might be forwarded. He 
would himself remain at BoSban till that time, and 
send word to the Narraghansetts of the arrangement. 
** But if the collection,'' he added, ^ should fiUl short 
of the sura due, he desired some forbearance, being 
sure that the residue would be shortly paid, and that 
the English would at all events perceive his great 
desire to give them entire satis&ction." The com- 
missioners accepted these proposals, and Ninigret 
despatched his messenger. 

They returned on the 16th of the month, but 
brought only two hundred fathom of wampum. The 
commissoners complained of this new default, and 
Ninigret was a little embarrassed. He said, it must 
be owing to his own absence; but as it was, he 
wished that the wampum intended, but not yet re- 
ceived, as a present to the Governor, should go in part 
payment of the debt. For the remainder, he desired 
a respite till the next spring, when, if it were not fiilly 
paid, the English should have his country and his 
head.* The commissioners accordingly gave him 

convinced by Nine|;rate 8tc." A good illustration of the im- 
propriety of giving implicit credit in such cases. 

* The account, which may be considered a curiosity, now 
stood thus. 

Mr. Pelham received allmost two yeares since, > mQ &ti,om« 

above what was jriven Vncus y 
l^bytheNanragluinsettsmMr.ghrimpton'sJ TQiathoms 

hands, in kettles and wampum \ 
Id GDtchameqvin'a hoadB b^ t^Vna^GNM. 
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leave to return homo, and allowed him twenty daja 
for sending in one thousaod bthoms ; if he laileH, he 
must suffer the consequences. If he did what he 
could, and Pessrtcus (ailed, as herelofbre he had done, 
they should punish him, and expect Ninigret's bb- 
sistani^e. 

Ai their meeting in 1648, the commissioners re- 
ceived information of new movements of Pessacus 
arid Ninigrel, in diBturbance of the common peace. 
Both sachems were sajd to he withdrawing iheir old 
men, women and children into swamps, hiding their 
com, and preparingibr the reception of the Mohawk, 
whom they had engaged to assist them. The Inva- 
ding army wastoconsist of eight hundred men. The 
Mohawks had four hundred guns, and three pounds 
of powder to a gun. Ninigret liai! mnde inijuiry 
whether the English would prolmhly defend Uncas, 
and seemed [o calculate, in that case, upon the ne- 
cessity of fighting Ihem. The Pocomtock tribe were 
also engaged to aaniu him. But both these and the 
Mohawks were fiindly discouraged from under- 
taking the expedition, by the prospect of having to 
contend with the English. 

But depredations were soon after comniltted by 
some ofthe Narragbansetts upon the English ; and 
as for Uncas, the hoelilily against him was carried so 
far, that he came very near losing his life by an 
Indian hired to assossinste hini, having been nu] 
through the breast witli a sword, as he was going 
on hoard a vessel in the river Thames. At the com- 
missioners' meeting in 1649, he appeared, laid hia 
eomplaiiLta before them, and demanded the protection 
of iiisally. Ninigrel also presented himself Aa to 
hiring the Indian to assassinate Uncas, he observed, 
the confession of the criminal himself was the only 
evidence in the case, and that was forced from him 

deceived of Ninegrett 16. Aug. 164T. 243^ da 

Tba suDi being ^'<>^ .- 
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by the Mohegans. As to the arrears of wampum, of 
which much was said, be thought there had been a 
mistake in the measure, and that only two hundred 
fathoms were due, while the English at this time ac- 
knowledged the receipt of only one thousand &ye 
hundred twenty-nine and a half in the whole. But 
the commissioners were dissatisfied with his answer ; 
and they thereibre once more set themselves to mak- 
ing vigorous preparations for war. 

The measures adopted in 1650, may be learned 
firom the following passage of the commissioner's 
record for that year. "Taking into consideration 
the seueral ofiensiue practices of the Narraghausetts 
whereby they have broken their couenents and en- 
deauoured to disturbe the peace betweene the English 
and themselves ; and how they yet delay to pay the 
wampum which hath been so long due [having sent 
but one hundred fathom since the last meeting at 
Boston :] it was therefore thought meet to keepe the 
colonies from falling into contempt among the Indi- 
ans, and to preuent their improuing said wampum 
to hire other Indians to joyne with themselves against 
vs or Vncas, that twenty men well armed bee sent 
out of the Jurisdiccon of Massachusetts to Pessicus 
to demand the said Wampum which is three hwidred 
and eight fathom, and vpon Refusall or Delay to 
take the same or to the Vallew thereof in the best 
goods they can find ; Together with so much as will 
satisfy for their charges &c." 

The messengers were fiirther instructed to go to 
Ninigret, and make the following complaints. 1. 
That the commissioners were told he had married 
his daughter to the brother of the old Pequot chie^ 
Sassacus, and had made some pretensions to the 
Pequot territory. 2. That fVeekwash Cooke had 
complained to them of certain grievances received at 
his hands. 3. "That about twelve years sence a 
Mare belonging? to Elty Pomary of Winsor in Con- 
necticatt was killed wilfully by Pfta^MVMKvia.^^«s3^>s3«w 
Jadian brother to N\iiegtft\Xvi\i\'tVi'^«x^^«^'«^^^^*^" 



ninepoiuidB, for which satisfaccon hath often been re- 
quin!ii."&c. They were then to demand payment 
of all charges due the English, and as also categorical 
Answers to a certain list ofquestiona. 

The party sent out hy Massachusetts in pursuance 
of these orders was commanded hy Major Atherton, 
On meeting with Pessacus, and stating tlie purpo- 
ses of his visit, some altereation ensued. As the 
Narrap'hnnsell warriors meanwliile appeared to be 
collecting around him, Alhertou morcned directly to 
the door of iiis wigwam, posted a guard there, enter- 
ed himself with his pistol in hand, seized Pessacus 
by his hair, end drawing him out Irom among hia 
attendants, declared he would despatch him instantly 
on perceiving the least attempt for his rescue. This 
bold stroke mode such an impreesion, that all at 



and threats of the commissioners — though without 
obtaining any farther satisfection — returned home.* 

In 1653, the com misai oners sent messengers to 
demand of Ninigret, Pessacus and Mexham, answers 
to the following questions. They are given in full, 
as a curious illustration both of the policy of the fbr- 
inerand the character of the latter. Tlie object and 
occfflioaaresufticifntlj-nmnifMt on the tace of them. 

1. Whether Ihf. Dur.h Govtmnr halh engaged him 
[Ninigret] ojiil o1lJe^^j to hualp them to fight against 
the English, and how iiiimy ? 

a. VVheiher the Duch Governor did uot attempt 
Buch a Conspiracy ? 

3. Whetherhee [Ninigret] hath notreceivedoftho ' 
Duch Governor guns nonder bullets and sworda or 
miy ammunition to that end ; and how much or 
many of the said provision for warr? 

4. What other sacheiiis or Indiucs to his Knawl> 
idg that are so enr;aged ? 

* Trumbqil'a eKprcaewn ia— " Hiving in this apirited man. 
Ber Accomplithid bit bu5ines«,\ieic™QB4.\&»few." Hia 
'org of Conn. Vol. I, 
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5. Whether himselie or the Rest are Resolyed ac- 
cording to theire engagement to fight agamst the 
English ? 

6. If hee bee Resolved of his way what he thinks 
the English will do ? 

7. Whether it bee not safest fi)r him and his men 
to be true to the English ? 

8. Whether the Duch hath engaged to healp hiro 
and the Rest of the Indians against the Elnglish? 

9. If hee haue engaged against us to aske ypon 
what grounds and what wrong wee haue donn lum ? 

10. Whether hee thinks it meet to com or send 
his messengers to give mtis&ction concerning these 
queries ? 

11. Whether hee hath hiered the Mohakes to healp 
him against us ? 

The answer of Mexham, as reported by the mech 
sengers, to the first question, was thus. '^I spoik 
vnfeignedly from my hart without Dessimulation that 
I know of noe such plott that is intended or ploted 
by the Duch Goveruuur against the English my 
frinds. Though I bee poor it is not goods mum 
powder nor shott that shall draw mee to such a pfott" 
Pessacus said, "I am very thankfull to these two 
men that came from the Massachusetts and to you 
Thomas and to you Poll and to you Mr. Smith that 
are come soe fare as from the Bay to bring vs this 
message, and to enforme vs of these things toee knew 
not of before,^ 

To the second, Mexham answered * No.' Pessacus 
said, ^'that for the Governor of the Duch, wee me 
loth to fnuent any falsehood of hirn^ though we bee 
far off fi*om him, to please the English or any other 
that bring these Reports. The Duch Governor did 
neverpropoundsucn athing." He also represented 
die evident folly of his leagueing with a remote people 
against his nearest neighbors. He save a negative 
to the fiflh question. The sixth he supposed to 
be already answered. To \S\^ wpi«B^^\«k ^isss^ 
«iree desire to keepe *tt \s«ac»\ ^«aa&^ x» ^s«^ 
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ilieing day as ncare as we can," The eiglttl) uid 
ninth, both Mrxlmiii aud Pesanrus thought tbey bbd 
(Diswered already. Aa to the tenlli, they replied, 
thai Pessacus was too old* to "trauell two daies 
together, but titey would nfi>i\ eome men into the 
Masaoi^buselta to speak with [tell] the Sachems thai 
tbey had seni to Mr. Smith and Voll bis man to 
sppjike to Mr. Browne lliat they loved the Englbih 
sarhi-nm and all English in (hi: Bay." The charge 
iii)t)li<:<) in tlii^ last query they absolutely denied. 

The ansivcrs of Ninigret, whioh were given sepa- 
rately, are the more worthy of notice that be was 
known to have visited New York iliiring the previous 
winter, and had been accused by various Indians, 
including some of the Mobegans, of having Termed 
an alliance with tlin Oilt'-h against the English. Ha 
utterly disclaimed mii'i) conduct. " Bui," lie added, 
"whiles I was then' att the Indian WJgwamea there 
corn HOin Indians tliat told mee there was a shipp 
com in from Holland, which did report the Englisli 
and Duch were flghting together in theire owns 
countrey, and theire ivere Bevi;mll other shippes 
cominge with amunilluii to fight against the English 
heer, and that there wotilil bee a great blow given to 
them, but Ihit (send he,] / had froni the Indians, and I 
cannot tell how true it is." Nc:xt, four queries were 
answered in ibe negative. .\s lo the sixth, "What 
shall I answare these tbinpa over and over again ? 
What due the English ihiiike that I ihinke they Ijee 
asleep and suffer mee to do tliem wronge ? Doe we 
not know they nit not asleepy [icople ? The English 
make queried for gunpowder, and shot and ewords. 
Do they ihinke wee are mad to sell our lieua and the 
liues of all our wiuea aud children ami all our kin- 
dred, end lo haue our countrey destroyed lor a few 
guna powder Hhott and awords? What will they 
doe VB good when wee are dead?" The eighth, 
ninth, aad ele¥eiK\i, were denied. To the aevenOi he 

• Prubab^ mtaifttw too ftl. 
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lC|i^ed, that he knew no reason for breaking hn 
league with hie old friends the English ; and winr 
should he ally himself to a few Dutchmen, so ftr o^ 
irboD he lived next door to tkemf The answer to 
the tenth would puzzle the most mystifyinff politician 
of modem times. Mt being indifferendy spoken 
whether hee may goe or send yet hee knowing 
nothing by himselfe wherein hee hath wronged the 
English but that hee may goe yet being IndiflTerendr 
spoken hee would send to speak with the English.** 

Letters having been also sent to the sachems 
from the commissioners, Pessacus and Mezham sent 
word in return, that they wished for a good under- 
standing, and hoped it might be preserved. They 
requested, furthermore, that the English would make 
known the names of their accusers, and ^e other 
sources of their information respecting their alleged 
league with the Dutch. Ninigret replied as follows : 

" You are kindly welcom to vs and I kindly thanke 
the Sachems fma^istrates] of the Massachus^^that 
they would Nominate my Name amongst the^'e^^ 
to require my answare to the propositions : had any 
of the other Sachems been att tne Duch I should 
have feared theire folly might have donn some hurt 
one way or other, but they have not been there. 1 
am the Man that haue bene there mysdfcj therefore 1 
must answare for what I haue doun. 1 doe utterley 
deney and protest against any such acteings doun by 
mee or to my knowlidge att or with the Duch. 
What is the story of these great Rumers that I hear att 
Pocatocke, thai I sfu>tdd bee cut offandOuxt the English 
had a quarreU against mee» I know of noe such cause 
att all for my parte, b it because I toent thither to take 
Phisicke for my healthe^ Or what is the cause I 
found noe such entertainment fix>m the Duch Gov- 
ernour, when I was there to giue mee any Incor- 

* We copy punetttatim, from the Records of die United 
ColonicB, at preeerved in Huud's QoiOnc^oiCA. ^«t^QA.\nk "$&» 
tttterpnier nvs lo bfauM for tkni yw M b— la ty A iwaftgw^ 

\3 
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regernetil to aiun- mee upp to such a league againat 
the English my friends. It was winter-time, and I 
stood a great parte of a ilay knoclfingat the Oovem- 
or'a dore, and he would neither open it nor euSer 
others open it to lett tnee in. I waa not wont to find 
aueh carriage from the English my ftinds." The 
messenger promised lo be sent by FesBocus was Benl 
Bccordingly. The English examined him very 
closely, but ascertuined nothing new 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



Secnd of the Kfw of Ninigret and Fawicfni, ftooi IttfS— • 
Varioofl ■gc— rioM, depotatioiis, and hostile mnveoMrti 
betweea them and the Eoflisfa-— Controiwn^ be t we en ff ini- 
cret and Harmon Garrett — ^Application lor justice in 1975-* 
Cmdoct of Ninigret in Philip's War^— Conaeanenoes of it-« 
His death— DeaUi of PeasaGiie--Some of the charges against 
the formor considered — His hosUli^ to Uncas, and the 
Long Isbusden, and ' League with the Dutch'— -Ronarks on 
his diaracter. 

In September, 1653, new complaints were made 
•faimt the Nanra^anaett and Miantick Sachems. 
It was reported to the commisBioners, that they had 
attacked the Long Island Indians, and slain two 
Sachems and thirty others. This was deemed a case 
requiring their interference; and messengers were 
forthwith despatched as usual, to demand explanation 
and satisfaction, on penalty that the commissioners 
would otherwise ^ proceed as they should find cause." 
These men executed their errand, and returned on 
the 19th of the month. According to their own 
account, they were not very 'graciously received, as 
indeed it was hardly to be expected they should be. 

They declared upon oath that, on entering the 
Niantick country, they saw about forty or fifty 
Indians, all in arms, who came up to them as thev 
rode bjf ; and the leader haying a gun in his hand, 
<<did, m the presence of Thomas Staunton Seneant 
Waite and Vallentyne Whitman, put his hand oack 
as if hee would have cocked it ; Kichard Waite said 
this man will shoote; whervpon the English men 
&ced about, Rode vp to the said Indians, asked what 
they intended to doe and bedd them goe before, 
which some of them did but others would not ; and 
particularly the saidCaptune Refused. The English 
rode on in the way towardi't^Vi\\isc«\x^\sax«»«^^^ 
into the Woods, toe fonnsr comsBmi'S ^5it\»ftow^^5«^ 
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fell on Bhomlng in a triumphing way. After tlis 
English Messengers raniB lo a greaier company of 
IndiauB all armed, whoe comnunil them to stand to 
alifliE and to tye there borsea to a tree showed then), 
which the Messengers refused to doe. The Indiang 
then strove to becompase the English, which they 
would Dot Buffer, but beinj; Informed that Ninoi^rett 
would come ilnther they stayed awhile, but Niiinigrett 
Dot coming Ihe English tould the Indians that if they 
might Dbither passe nor Ninnigretl come then they 
would return home. The Indians answared bee 
would com presently, but hee not comins the English 
rode forward and mett Ninuigrett; the Indiana nm- 
ning on both sides hollowing, the English MeBgeo- 
gere made a etand, when they men Ninnigrett have- 
ing many armed men with him and liim selfe a pistoll 
in hia hand. Ninnigrett sat doiine and desired them 
to alight which thisy did. The Indiana then swr- 
rounded them and earn of them cliarged their guns 
with powder and iiulleta and som primed their guns. 
The English in the meen lime delivering their mes- 
sage to Nitiiiigreit his men were so Tuinultus in 
speaking especially one whoe they said was a Mo- 
bauke that they were much deaturbed,"* 

The messengers were afterwards informed by one 
of Ninigrei'a chief men, "that the aforementioned 
Mohauke cajne to see what news, for Ihey beard that 
tl\e Enslisk toere coming- to luorr a^ainil the JVajxa- 
gkansttts, which if true the Mohaukcs rake what is 
doun against the Narrnghansetts as <]oun against 
themselues." After leaving Ninigrel, two Indians, 
with bows and arrows in their hands, came running 
out ofthe woods, and roughly demauded of Staimtoa 
whither he was going, when he was coming back, 
and which way he should come. — Upon this report, 
the commissioners decided lo make war at onc«, 
witii the exception of Mr. Brndstreet alone, [the 
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member from MassacbusettB,} who protested against 
■ueh a proceediDf , and thereby prevented it 

In 1654, the commissionen were informed, that 
NInigret was not only prosecuting hostilities against 
the Loog-Island Indians as before, but had hirwi the 
Mohawiu, Pocomtocks and Wampanoags to assist 
him. They immediately sent messengers demand- 
ing his appearance at Hartford, and the payment of 
the tribute so long due, as they alleged, for the Pe« 
quota under his dominion. One article in the mes- 
sengei^s instructions was expressed thus. ''That 
vniesse bee either com himselfe forthwithe to Hart- 
ford or give som satis^ring securitie to the commis- 
moners for the true and constant paiment of the said 
Tribute the commissioners shall thinks of some 
course forthwithe to despose of the said Pequots 
some other way." On tne 18th of September, the 
following report was made of the result of the inter- 
view. 

1. When Niniffret was told, that the commissioners 
had perused the Utter he had sent to the governor ^ 
Massachusetts^ concerning the suspicions^ he had of 
Uncas, he answered, that he knew nothing of such 
letter, and expressed great wonder at its being charg- 
ed upon him. 

Again, as to the Inreach of covenant allesed 
against him, he desired to know who could aay thot 
he had any Pequots under him. 2. Mr. Eaton and 
Mr. Hopkins, being both at New Haven, had told 
him that he was to pay for the Pequots only ten 
years. And 3. Those ten years had elapsed tiiree 
years beforcf 

* We aee no prariooi mention of this letter. It mint have 
been one ef many cnaei where the commissionen were deceived 
by &lse testimony. 

t Such an agreement was made in 1651, between the oob»- 
missioners, Uoeae, and some of Ninigret*s men. The ten 
years were to commence with 1660; but, probablv, Niuifrtt 
was either minfiNrmed or misinibrmed res^ectin^dus s^m;^^ 
tioD. FranwntW>tMte w«% t«fc x«Asinfc«A«w»>n'««^ 

who JBBtCnbsd UIBBI* 

MX 
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3. In reBpwt lo ihe Long- Island era he (t 
in ihe following reinarkniile iiiatinRr: " Wherfore 
ihouldhcHcquHliittiieFomnitgsioneratliErewitb when 
tbe long-islaniiers had elayne h Bachem's son and 
sixty oCJier of his men ; and therefore be will not 
moke peace wich the long-isiaDders, but doth desire 
the English would ietc hini alone, and doth desire 
that the commissionera would not Request him to 
goe to hartfoni : for hee liad doun noe hurt what 
should he doe there; bee had bene many times in 
Ihe Bay, and when was Uncas there ; Jonathan 
[the messenger] asked him whether be would send 
two or three of nis men thai might ant in hiiS Rome 
and steed iflieewoiild not goe him selfe heeanswared 
what should bee or his men doe att harttbrd ; Add- 
ing if youer GJovemor's Sonne were slayne and seu- 
erall other men would [you] aske rounaell of anoth' 
er Nation how and when to Right yourselves ; and 
Bgaine said hee would not goe nor send to Hartlbrd." 

4. "Concerning the vpland Indiana his answare 
was ihey are my frinds and came to heelp mee 
against the loMK-iMaiiders which had killed seuerall 
of my men ; wiicrfore should I acquoint the com- 
niisaioners with ic; I doe but Right myowne qnarell 
which the long-islandeis began with mee." 

Thin spirited reply, alone sufficient lo immortalize 
Ninigret, brought on open war. A body of troops 
was raised in the three united colonies, and sent 
into the Niantick country, under Major Willard of 
Massachu sella, with orders lo demand of Ninigret the 
Pequols Huhjert to bis control, the tribute ab-eady 
due from tliem, and also a cessation of hostilities 
against the Indiana of Long Island. On refiisal to 
comply with these terms, they were to reduce hitn 



«pj>ointed at Stanton's 

country. On arriving there. Major WillarS found 
that Ninigret had Bei \Wo ». svium^ \ft'a m fifteen 
niJes difitant from tlie army AeaN«v?,^i» ^^wwot^ ^uro.. 
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and wigwamfl^ at the invader's mercy. Meatesngen 
were sent to him, inviting him to a conference, and 
pledging the safety of his person. He returned an« 
swer that aggressions had alrtadiif beoa. made upon 
his territory and property, and he did not think it 
safe tnr him to visit the Major. He wished to know, 
too, what had occasioned the present invasion. 
What had he done to iht Englishj that they beset 
him in this manner ? — Whatever the difficulty was, 
he was ready to settle it by messengers, but no^ in 
person. 

A day or two afterwards, as he was still in close 
quarters, six new messengers were sent to him, two 
of whom, only, after much debate with his guards 
and scouts, were admitted to his own presence. They 
began widi demanding the Peauots ; to which he 
replied, that most of that people had left him already 
•—(nearly one hundred had deserted to the English 
army — ); and the few that remained were hunting 
and straggling up and down the country. He how- 
ever set his marie to the following agreement, dated 
Oct. 18, 1654. 

" Wheras the commissioners of the vnited collonies 
demaund by theire Messengers that I deliuer vp to the 
English all the captiue Pequotes in my countrey I 
heerby ingage myselfe to surrender the said Pequotes 
within seuen daies to Mr. Winthrope or Captain 
Mason Witnesse my hand. 

Witnesse Thomas Stanton and Vallentine Whit- 
man Interpreters Wimesse alsoe Thomas Bligh." 

The messengers next demanded the tribute due 
for the Pequots. He replied, that he never engaged 
to pay it ^ Why then,'' said they, ^ did you pay it, 
or imrt of it, at New Haven ?" " Because," he reiadi- 
ly answered, ^1 feared they would be taken from 
me if I did not, and therefore made a gratuity out 
of my own wampiim to please you." Being now 
forbidden in die commissioners' name, to pursue 
hostilities against the Indiaxi« oC \j5K^tt-\s^«».^>'^M^ 
j^Dod aiTenl for flotfue tm©, «nA ^CftftTL ^mj^^*^ "^^^^ 
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right that bis nieti— jucft men — ehould lose their 
lives and ibeir hlogd, and not be revenged. The 
EngliBh observed, that ho ehould have ofTered his 
complaints to the commissioners ; but to this he tnada 
no reply ; nor yet to the unceremonious if not 
uncivil declnrmlion of the mesaen^re, that in case he 
{rare any larther trouble to any oi the friends of the 
Euglish, they should forthwith tnke the liberty to set 
hie head upon h jrole. The conference ended with 
their requeating him to pa; the expenses of the 
expedition, which he refused to do : " Hee wta not 
the cause of it, but longe-lsland Indians killed him a 
man att ConnecticotL" Thus the alfairended. The 
commander was censured by tlie commission era, for 
neglecting a good opportunity of liumhlinga troulile- 
BOnie enemy, but no lartner Fitrictures ensued.* 
They conteuled themselves with stationing an armed 
vessel in the road between Neanticut and Long- 
Island, with orders to prevent hostile movements on 
the part of Ninigrel, and with encouraging his 
Indian adversaries by promises of English assistance. 
The next year, Ninigret continuing bis attacks, they 
thought tliemselves under obligation to furnish iL 

Prom this time forward, there is little of intereet 
in the life either of Pessacus or Ninigret We hear 
of them occasionally, but not much farther than is 
sufficient to indicate their existence. Whether they 
gave less reason to be complained of than before, or 
whether the English at length grew weary of send- 
ing messages to [hem, cannot lie ascertained ; but 
there is probably some truth in liotb suppositions. 

One of the last deputations to Ninigret, in 1656, was 
occasioned by complaints which he made to the Eng- 

■AMbi. private letter of MnjorWilLird ii eidant, (in the 
pmuniunat Mr. Sliatluck.aulhdr of a vwy valuable Hlrtory 
ef Concord, vibich we hope may lie 8a«i puliliibeii,) in whidi, 
BjJuding lo this expediljuii, he ralher tnvdUriouslv Bpcakiorbi* 
'banda beiog tied.' W\wi^ iViu aUudes to hit gener*! io- 

V hinwelV. 
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lish of grieyanees recieyed from the Loni^Ialapidera. 
He fiiilM to proye them P9 alleged, and the commuh 
aionera took that occasion to remind him of his owni 
duties and defiiiiltB^ in their wonted manner. The 
lesson was repeated in 1657, some affinys and asiaulta 
haying meanwhile occurred, which threatened to 
bring on more serious troubles between the Indian 
tribes. The most remarkable circumstance connect- 
ed with the deputation of this season, is the dissent 
of the conmiissioners of Massachusetts, who frequent- 
ly had occasion to differ with their associates in 
regard to intercourse with the Indians. The terms 
of this opinion, expressed in the records, are worthy 
of notice, as throwing a casual light on the charges 
brought against Ninigret. 

** There hauing bine," say they, **^ many messengers 
to this purpose rormerly sent from the commissioners 
to the Indian Sachems, butsddom obserued by them, 
which now to Renew againe when many complcntUa 
have bine made againsl Viieas by seuerall Sat^iems and 
other hidians of his proud mgoletU and prouocHng 
speeches and Trecherous adionsy and with much proba- 
biUtie of truthj besides his hostile attempts at Potunck 
&c. — seems ynseasonable ; and can in Reason haye 
no other attendance in conclusion than to Render vs 
lo and contemptable in the eyes of the Indians^ or engage 
vs to vindecate our honer in a dangerouse and vnesse- 
sarie warr vpon Indian quarrdls, the grounds U}hereof 
wee can hardly euer satisfactoryly vnderstandf &c." 
There is manifestly great truth, as well as some 
severity, in this declaration. We may hereafter al- 
lude again to what is said respecting Vncas. 

We now refer to the instructions of messengers 
sent two years after the embassy last named, merely 
to illustrate the style of diplomacy which still con- 
tinued to be used. They were directed << to Repaire 
to Ninnigrett, Pessicus, Woqnocanoote, and the Rest 
of the Narraghansett Sachems, and distinctly, jmd 
clearly deliuer to them the folLoY(\n%Ti«BM^r x|i^ 
article of complaint runB tlhu»*. 
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"The comireiooern lioe require ninety-five fnth- 
om of wampam ordered by ihem to bee payed the last 
yeare for the Insolenpyes eommitted art miatreBs 
Brewster's feet to her great BiTrightmeDt and stealing 
come Sic and other nnVoiita." 

Again: "The comissioners doe charge Ninni- 
grett with breach of couonant and ki^k negUct of 
Vuin order srM Ihem by Major IViilard la yearei tince 
not lo haiade the longe Hand Indians ; and doe 
account this surprising the longe-Iland Iniliana an 
Gull Hand and murthering of them to be an inmilent 
carriage to the English and a barhnrous and inhu- 
tnaine acle ; therefore tbe comlssioners haut pro- 
vided far kit entertainment at hmgr-Rand if hee Bhall 
dare funhiT lo ultcnipl vpon ihem before hee hath 
salislied the comlssioners of the jusines of bis quar- 
rell, ordering the English there to assist the Indians 
and driue him from tnenpe." It will be recollected, 
that Ninigret had always disclaimed tiie right of the 
Enghsh to interfere in this contest with his neigh- 
bors, thongh he explained to [hem, so tar as tojusilQr 
himself on the ground of having been first agErievra 
and attacked by his enemy. More recently he had 
chosen — prolwbly for the sake of keeping peace with 
the English — lo make complaints to them; but 
because he had failed to prove them ( — and no doubt 
they were mostly incBpable of lieing proved, in their 
very nature — ) the commiseionei-s h^ taken no other 
notice of his suit than to send I'homais Stanton and 
others to reprimand lilm at once for his present in- 
solence and his old sins. 

Still, he was not utterly discouraged, for be did 
not invariably fail of having justice done him. In 
16GS, the commissioners being informed of his in- 
teation lo sell a certain tract of land in his actual 
poSHesaion, which was nevertheless claimed by one 
Harmon Garrett, ihKV pent lo him — not a message of 
by Thomas Stanton — but "a writing vnder 
hands eert'i^'itig l^e saiA ttran\c«i Qanett's 
-uMOje, which being madtt Vjioviacva^mav^wi,** 
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nkl Nmtiigntt frflm M< 

att theire last meeting att Plymouth Ude^ffiift-^br 
the said land, and Refered the Determmation therof 
to the next meetiog of the court attBoatODj itmrting 
that notice nMi bee given to the said harmon Garrett 
att the said Meeting of the condsnonen to mtpeer. 

This honorable proposition was adoptocL Garrett 
made his appearance, and Ninigret sent hia attorney 
to meet him at Boiton. Garrett atated, that hn 
father was a great aachem, and was poea capo d of 
theianda in controvmy, and that Ninigret waa the 
said Sachem's younger brother. On the other aide, 
Comman in behalf of Ninigret, showed that hia 
master was possessed of said lands according to the 
Indian custom, beinc allowed to be the chief sachem, 
and having married the sister of Harmon Garrett; 
and that said Harmon was not of the whole [Nian- 
tick] blood, because his mother was a stranger. 
This evidence was furnished orally by divers Narra- 
ghansett and Pequot Indians, as also by Uncas and 
others in writing. The commissioners decided^ that 
it was "not meet to prejudice the title of Ninnigrett, 
being in posession by any acte of theires, and that 
the writing giuen vnder theire hand att New-hauen 
coDseming harmon Garrett bee not vnderstood nor 
made vse of to prejudice Ninnigrett's title and poses- 
sion, but aduise all the English to forbeare to disturbe 
Ninnigrett"* 

The good effect of this decision is to be seen in 
the almost total silence of history in regard to Nini- 
gret for the next twelve or thirteen years, when we 
nnd him coming finrward, confidently and amicably, 
in a similar case. The particulars may be best 
gathered from a letter written 1^ Mr. Jomi ESastony 
rprobobly a magistrate living near the sachem,) to the 
Governor of Plymouth Colony. It runs thus : 

'^ Ninigret, one of the two chief sachems of the 
Narragfaanaetta in ow eolooy, impotlnned metluM 
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In vfiTtlB to ymi, tfint, as be saith, it ii the IndUn 
cuEtom or law, that when any Kacheni's meo Eire 
driven and ra.< nghore, or their goods, upon onj 
other sarhem'a juried intiou, or taken up Ity any other 
aarhem's men, that the goods are to he restored to 
the sachem whose meo they were ; aod ihLe Bpring, 
twelve Indians, at a lime, were drowned in the aea, 
ruming from an Island, and some of their goods 
drove iip in your jurisdirlion at Dartmouth ; aud he 
desireih you to inform those Indians [at Dartmouth] 
thai they should restore to him all the goods of cboee 
drowned that they have gou"* 

This letter was written in Mart-h, 1675, just on ibo 
ave of the great war of King Philip. The Siendly 
disposition of Ninigret was now pullo the teat. The 
Nipmucks, NashawajB, Pofoniocke, the Hadley and 
Springfield Indians, the Pokanokeis of Philip, the 
tnbes of Maine, and still nearer home the Narraghun- 
BBtls, were involved in iho noiiimon I'ontroversy of 
the limes. But Ninigret remained faithful to tlie 
English ; and though he took no |i«rminid part in 
the war, some of his warriors distiiiKniislied tbem- 
Belves more than once liy their zealous cooperation 
with their allies. Ninigret was one of the signers 
of Ihe treaty of July, wherein the Narraghimsetta 
ooundth:!niselves to remain neutral; and in Oelober, 
hia counsellor, Comman, signed a conlirmatiiiu of 
the same instrument, in A« name, (nt Boston,) with 
en additional agreement to surrender up sqpIi Po- 
kanoket refugees as might l<e found in his territories. 
Several of the Narraghansett sachems did the same, 
but Ninigret, alone, seema to have maintained hw 
■fidelity. At all events, he alone had the credit of it, 
and the consequent benefit. The NarrBghangetls 
were completely subdueil, and their countn uverrim 
and subjected. The tribe and territory of Ninigret 
were spared; and several of their descendants worn 
Irviog on the premises so late as 1738, when few, if 
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ULy* of the Nairrighaiwifttt blood could be fomul 
witmn the Innits ofKhode Ldand.* 

The predse time of the death of Nmorat Is not 
recorded* It ib not probable that he livea long after 
Philip's war, fSr two good reasons. He is rarely if 
at all mentioned, subsequently; and he must have 
been already quite advanced in age. It was no^ 
over forty years since that Pequot war, at the daia 
of which he is mentioned by Prince. Pessacus must 
have died^previous to Phillip's war. We do not find 
hiB name in the Colonial Records after 1658, though 
it would certainly have been among the signatures 
to the treaty last mentioned, had he been Uving at 
the date of its execution. The English regarded 
him as the leading man of his tribe. 

The three principal complaints made against Nini* 
gret, and the occasion of the iU-treatment he receiv- 
ed from the English, were his hostility to Uncas, his 
intercourse with tbo Dutch, and the wars which he 
waged with the Long Islanders. Respecting the 
latter, enough has already been said. Enough ap- 
pears in the protest of the Massachusetts commis- 
sioners, alone, to show that the English had but a 
poor reason for interfering as they did. They barely 
alleged that these Indians were their friends ; but 
nothing is more obvious than that suck reasoning, 
however satisiactory to themselves, could only render 
them, in the words of the protest, " low and con- 
temptible in the eyes of the Indians.'' 

"There being noe agreement produced or proved," 
— said Mr. Brculstreet, of Massachusetts, in 1653 — 
"whereby the coUenies are obliged to protect the 
Long Island Indians against Ninnegrett or others, 
and so noe Reason to engage them in theire quar- 
rells the grounds whereof mey cannot well vnder* 
stand: I therefore see not sufficient light to this 
vote." 

It is obvious that even an ' obligation,' by agree- 
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nient, to prolecl ihnse Indinns, miyht not imply a 
right la do so as regarJed other parties — but grant- 
ing Bucb a right SB consequent upon sufficient prov- 
ocation, it Btill remains to prove upon which party 
lay llie hlarne of the first attack. Ninigret alnavB 
HBserted that he acted in seil'defence, and no doubt 
such was his real opinion. The English only reji- 
, rimanded him upon old scores, when he laid his 
grievances l)efore ihem ; and then HenE ao armed 
vessel and a body of troops to Jigbt for bis enemies. 
The Long Islanders lold a difTerent story ; but this 
WBs at best but ojie Indian testimony against anoth- 
er ; and how much Iheirs in particular could be re- 
lied upon, a|)|i<>iirs from the fact, that within a year 
or two after iliis auine atTair, tliey themselves com- 
mitted tlie most llagmnt dejiredaiions upon the 
Engliah. Trumbull says, that in l(i57, "after aU 
the trouble and expunse whii'h tlie English had been 
at Ibr their defence, l bey became tumulluoua, and 
did i,TC!it dnmage to the iubabitanls of Southampton," 

To conclude this discussion, we iutroduce some 
paf^^jimn ofa mauuscript letter from Roger Willianu 
to till' ^riivcrnment of one of the colonies, which has 
already bffii cited. It bears date of OcL 5, 1654, and 
was writtL^n to prevent war.* 

"The Cause and Roolc of all y present mischief 
ia y Pride of 2 Barbiiriuns, .\Bcussass6iicl(, y* Long 
Islund Sachiiii, ;i]irl Ntntkunai, of the NangansetL 
TIj.- I.;:,: , i. i.!...m1 uiid foolish. The latter is 
piiii I ' ■ I li, 111' not aei'ne him these mauy 

\i iLi ~ip|prr men i lienr he pleads, 

1,. '. . .-iiiifkja very Inferior Sachim 

(liiju,!,^ h..LLi. ;r i.iHjii J' English) hnth slain 3 or 
4 of his pL'ijple uiid biui'e y' sent liim clitdlenges and 
darings to fight and mend himself. 

2dly. He, Nenekunat, consulted by Solemn tne»- 
eengeis with the chiefe of the English Governors, 
Major Eudicott then Gov' of y" Massachusetts, who 
Bt'ut him an IrupVwAW cnwai-tfi. vo n%tA himselte. 
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3. After he had taken revenge, upon y* Long 
Idanders and brought away about 14 Captives, yet 
he restored them fdl agam upon y* mediation and 
desire of y* Engliish. 

4. After this peace made, the Long Islanders pre- 
tending to visit Nenekunat at Block Island, riaugh- 
tered of his Narigansetts neere 30 persons at mid- 
night, 2 of them of great note, especially Wepiteam- 
mock's sonn, to whom Nenekunat was uncle.^ 

Mr. Williams afterwards says ; 

'^ 1. I know it is said y« Long Islanders are sub- ' 
jects : But I have heard this greatly questioned, and 
indeed I question whether any Indians in this Coun- 
try, remayning Barbarous and Pagan, may with 
truth or honor be cald y' English subjects. 

2. But graunt them subjects, what capacitie hath 
their late massacre of y* Narigansetts (with whom 
they had made peace) without y^ English consent, 
though still under y^ English name, put them into ?** 

As to a league between Ninigret and ' the Duch 
Governor,' his own reply to the charge has been 
given. It will furnish some amusement, at least, to 
review parts -of the evidence upon which it was 
founded. Ninigret and Pessacus sent an Indian 
named Awashaw to the commissioners, in pursuance 
of their agreement to give what satisfaction they 
could in regard to this subject ; "' whot being demand- 
ed why Nini^et w&ni to the Monhatoes the last wmter^ 
answared that Ninigret told him that bee. went 
thether to bee cured of his ' disease, hearing there 
was a Frenchman there that could cure him ; that 
Mr. lohn Winthorpe knew of his going; that he 
carried thirty fathom of wampam, ten whereof he 
gave the Doctor and fifteen to the governor ; and the 
governor gave him in Lieue thereof sleived coates 
but not' one gun, but the Indians there gave Nini- 
grett two guns." This was in 1653. 

Not long before, it seems that Uncas — ^the last 
man whose evidence should hav^ bfc«CL x^avvtR^ "«»- 
^— had called on Qovemot \\%.^tv^ «x\^»a^&st^^ 
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anil informed liiin of Niiiigret'a visit to the Dutch ; 
aa also that he. had made a leaj^ue with them, bought 
up a large qiiontity of ammunition, and negotiated 
with the New York Indiana for a war against 
Uncas and the English. Furthermore, it was said 
that Ninigret hiid eent to a neighboring Sachem, to 
procure a nma Ekitful in poisoning, and had prom- 
ised him one hundred tathomeof wampam in return. 
The wampum was sent by a canoe, which Uncas 
intercepted, witli seven Indiana aboard, one of 
whom kia men had killed, (according to hia own 
story,) and two others had confessed Ninigret's 
whole plot. We are incUned to hold, that this testi- 
mony should be received only BO &r as it goes 
against Uncaa himself, showing that he took the 
liberty, on the strength of his suspicion atone, to 
naaault a canoe belonging to Ninigret, and lo murder 
one of his subjects. When these accusations were 
stated bv the commissioners lo Awaahaw, the mes- 
senger jn'^ mentioned, and he was particulBrly 
question^ 1 who and what was in the canoe, be re- 
plipil, ' that in the canoe that was sent back which 
waa taken by Vncas his men, hce sent in it BOVr 
fathom of wampam to pay for the two guns wfaieh 
lie had of the Indians whiles bee was alt the Afon- 
hatoes, and the Remainder of the Phissicke he bad 
there." Being asked what com Ninigret sent to the 
Dutch in the Vessel taken by the English [another 
oggresaion it would seem,] he said, "that nee In- 
tended not to send any corne to the Duch Governor, 
hut what corne ivas aboard the Duch vessel was for 
the hier of Uie vessel thai brought him home." It ap- 
pears, he had returned by ivater, while some of his 
men had walked : and he paid for his passage in corn. 
AwDshaw on this occasion had an Indian in com- 
pany with him, named Newcom Matuxes. The 
means re$iortnd to for obtaining proof of the accusB- 
tioD, are farther ilUistratod by the information grare- 
ly given tia in the RecoriSB, I-Vbx ■Ccixa feUow " spake 
with one lolin lig\nfoo\ o^ Boaow, a» Y.w^-^Koaa^ 
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^vvhoe as Lightfoot saith, told him in Duch that the 
Dnchmen would cutt off the EnsliBh on Long-island, 
Newcom also confesseth that Ninnigrett said that 
hee heard that some shipps were to come from bol- 
land to the Monhatoes to catt off the English ; and 
that when the said Neweom lived att Southhold an 
Indian tould him that the Duch would come against 
the English and cutt them o^ but they would saue 
the weemen and children and guns for themselTes ; 
But Captaine Simkitu andihe amd Lightfoot doe both 
affeirme that the aaidJ^Tewconte tovld them that the Dttck 
men touid him as hefire, tho' he now puts it of and 
saith that an Indian tould him. Further hee the 
said Newcom tould captaine Simkins (as hee confi- 
dently afeirmeth) that if he would goe to serue the 
Duch the Duch would giue him an hundred pounds 
a yeare." It matters but little, we conceive, whether 
Captain Simkins recollected correctly or not, his 
reminiscences amounting to nothing in any case. 
Ninigret had himself expounded the transaction, 
much more completely tlian ail these witnesses 
together. 

%ut the examination was still pursued, ^ Thomas 
Stanton [InterpreterJ being there alsoe to charge it 
vpon him. The said Newcom not being able to 
cleare himselfe from the guilt of the (Charge, the 
comissioners then tould Awashaw that had the said 
Newcom not bine a Messenger sent by Ninnig^-ett 
hee should not have escaped without some punish- 
ment, and therfore they willed Awashaw to tell 
Ninnigrett hee would doe well to send the said 
Newcom againe to vs, the better to cleare himselfe 
from aU suspUion,^^ This manoeuvre has a Uttle too 
much the air of a pretext for getting a farther oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine and confuse poor Newcom ; 
he had thus far been able to make out a respectaUy 
clear statement 

Before leaving town, Awashaw sent a requeit tot 
the commissioners for another >sv\«tNv«^\ ^WcbiS^ 
Jbeuur ^ranted, Le inqinTed yAmx^d^ V&S»tixv^^ 
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of these matters against Ninigrei. They mentioned 
in reply "aevcrall Indiana, and more particularly the 
Mojiheage Indian, and the JVarragkanaelt taken by 
Vncia hta mtn." Awashaw theu requested reetitutioa 
of the wampum taken by tliese men. The commis- 
Hiouers only suid, that they had not yet ascertained 
the truth of that atTair ; but when they had thought 
of it more, he should know their decision. 

Tlie follonmE amuMng domment is a &ir speci- 
men of tl e testimony furni^ed against Nmi^ret by 
other Indians It is ihe deposition — taken in May, 
lfa53 — ut one Adam of nliom nolhing farther is 
known After mentioning w hat the Duti-h Governor 
iiad done among llie Indiana, which is not to our 
purpoEf 

'FurthPr hpe saith that Ninnegrett the Fiscall 
[Treasurer] and the Duch GoiPrnor were vp two 
dales in a clos'- Roome witli other Sagamores ; and 
there ^\ali noe speaking with any ol tbpm except 
wh( n tl pv nxna f r a cole of fier or the like and 

N J 1 1 T I I and ai 1 I e earned none away with 
i III 1 nl fr hie aa ch that Roncisocke a bogamore 
on loi {Tp I'jhnd toul I the said Addam that the Such 
Govuriicir bid lum fly lor his hfe , lor that the plott 
waa now Ufscovtfrcd : and besides hee sends word 
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\\ ILLUM DaCIH." 

Other evidence, crnisiderablv rtlnd upon, waa an 
Indian aqimw's relation to aptraou in WptheiBfield, 
(Conn.) — Ireing an assertion, m gpoeral trrma, that 
the Dutch and the Indiana were leagued againat the 
English. In tine, ilii! iMmmi'iioners say, " xcec heare 
that some of the Duch att or about the Monhatoes 
tell the English tliey fi\\a\\B\«)Yft'j\\a.%iftaa^!fl6t India 
breokfaat, iu which Vt'iaconcBWtiv'w^V^'etwi'&ax 
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iMirrid TrefiehervB and crewiU plott and CK^ 
Amboina. * * * And not to multiidy Indian TmA^ 
moniea which from all parts of the countrey pnM 
vpon the oo]onie8^[we qoola the only definite itale- 
ment we can find] — nine Indian SagaoMcei wImw 
line about the Monhatoea 4id vouUentarily witiboul 
any Motion or Reward firom die English send theiva 
MeaKngera to Stanford decUurinff and afeirming that 
the Duch had aoliaaited them 1^ pronuainc them 
guna ponder aworda weapona war-coatea and coatea 
to Gutt of the English " &c. It ia of no conaequenee^ 
so &r as regaida Ninipet, whether theae Sagamorea 
conspired to tell a falsehood or to tall the triUh. 
Nor do we intend to enter at len|^ into tfaia ancient 
Gontroyeny betweeni the coloniea and the DiitdL 
It ia sufficient to obeenre, that the charges of the 
former were officially and distinctly denied by the 
latter. Governor Stuyvesant. in a letter to the 
commissioners dated May 26, 1658^ and written by 
the order of the Counsel of New-Netherlands, says— 

^As touching what happened in the Amboyna 
busines in the East Indies is unknown vnto tS| 
neither bath there been any of ys there, therefore 
wee sease to answare to the same or to trouble your- 
selues or ys therein. 

It is in parte as youer Worships conclude that 
about January there came a strange Indian from tba 
North called Ninnigrett, Commaunder of the Namk 
ffhansetts. But bee came hither mih « pa$$€ Jhm 
Mr, John WinUuropt vpon which passe as wee re- 
member the occasion of his coming was expressed 
viz : to be cured and healed," &c On the wholes 
the reader of our times, on perusing these rec<»rds» 
can hardly go firther with tne commissioners than 
to extenuate tlyeir ^'■■biMffff towards Ninigret, like 
their treatment of MianteaflpOi on the score of their 
exaggerated fears. 

Upon the quarrel with Uneaa, we ahall waste no 
words. Ninigret and Pessacua no daoSa^ cCTB» ^ s t A 
ihe circiimitanoes of MMa\0B»atf^ik caai^ ^wSssscn^ 
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cause fbi war upon the English. But this thej 
waived ; and even engaged, at their instance, to fbr< 
bear hostilities against Uncas for some months, ex* 
pressing at the same time a strong desire to be upon 
fnendly terms with the English, if they could be 
left to pursue theu- own business in theu- own way. 
It is neither necessary nor possible to determine upon 
which side the provocation began between these 
sachems and Uncas. It has been seen, that the latter 

, took many liberties for which the English never 
called him to account, as well as some for which they 
did ; but of still more they must necessarily have re- 
mained in ignorance. The truth seems to be most 
plainly set forth by Hutchinson, who says, it would 
appear to have been good policy not to interpose in 
this Indian quarrel ; but the English were afraid of 
the success of the JVarraghansetts, and as they had 
generally espoused the cause of the Mohegans, it was 
feared, that as soon as they were subdued, if not in 
the course of the war, the Narraghansetts and their 
allies would fall upon the plantations of the English, 
against whom they were then in a peculiar manner 
enraged for the death of Mianionomo. The same 
historian acknowledges, that it was with great reluc- 
tance the Narraghansetts submitted to the hard terms 
of the treaty of 1645, and only in consequence of the 
armed force which had already invaded their country. 
They must have considered the tribute a most insult- 
ing, forcible imposition. 

Waiving a statement of the charges which Nini- 
gret made, or might have made, on the other hand, 
against the English, we shall only observe in con- 
clusion that whatever may be thought of his political 
course, there are points in his personal character not 
unworthy of esteem and even of admiration. It was 
noble in him, according to the principles of a warrior 
and king, to revenge, as far as ne was able, the cool- 
Wooded massacre of his telative and predecessor. 

That purpose he pwrsued mv\v wxv^snxmvxr.^ ^<sv\x«^ 
-and indefatigable energy. YV^ yjovjX^ \^^^1 Vw^ 
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avoided a contest with the Endish : but he would 
not sacrifice his honor either to nis mendship or his 
interest The spirit with whi^h he repulsea tfa«ir 
attempts to interfere in his contest with the Lonff- 
Islanaen^ indicaied a soul of the same slMiiiiii 1& 
reaMtung upon that occasion^-amimfaig the tnith 
of his premises, which we hare no means either af 
provinff or fidsifying — appears to us whoDy muni* 
fweraUe. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Pequot Iribc — Their lirst chier-Euichem known to tlu 
EnglUh, Pekoitr — sucreedpd bv Sissacde — Aaembu- 
■y sent to JJoalon in 1631— KeiiidGncc and strona-Jiolda of 
Sossacus— Hie eailieel iiilereounie wilb Ihe English— Mur- 
der Df Capla*! 8t IK— J slilicjt' n f ii b SaBsaciH — He 
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The P qu P q d li d hat part of 

the eou em OB f N E g auJ n L is now 
mpreh d d n C nneclicuL 

They are said to have been originally an inland tribe, 
and to hove gained poBseBsion by mere force of aium 
of the fine territory whi(^h they occupied at the 
dels of their first acquaintance with [he English. 
They were in the meridian of their gloiy and power 
about forty years previous to tnat period, and -were 
then the most conaiderahle tribe in New Enrfand, 
miislering as maiiy iis tour [housuud bowmen. Their 
principal settlements were now about New London 
and Grolon ; the formerof whith was their rhief har- 
bor, and called by their own name. The Nipmuck 
Indians, on their north, were still tributary to them. 
So also were a part of the Long Islanders, and most 
of the IiiiiiaiiH on the Connecticut river. The Nar- 
raghansoiia alone of the ticigh boring tribes had 
been able to oppose iheni with KUccesa, and againat 
that nation they waged an implacable and umon 
jierpetual war. 

The first great earViem o^ \\ie ¥?i>t«As "isi^i-ku Ut 
Ihe English wea Peroktw, ti"in ■wtva«i \i\e^ '^ii<». 
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biy derived ike national nam& He appean to lum 
been a great warrior. He waa going on conquering 
and to conquer, when the eariiest aettlementi of ths 
En«^h were made upon the Manachuaetti eoaiL 
']>m altar tribe retreated before hini aa he advanoady 
till liii<iiiil>lfi myimidons were at length in a mtam- 
ticm to locate themaelTes at their ease on die beaC 
aoily and beneath the most gmial dues^ of New 

Ab early as 1631, Wacfainacii^ a aachem of one of 
the expelled or aabiectea tribes just mentioned, tra¥« 
eUed aerosB the wiidemess to Sioslon ; and attended 
by a MasHu^usetts Sagamore, and one Jack Straw 

& Indian who had formerly lived with Sir Waher 
eigh in England^ made application for the affi- 
ance or asnstance of the Masnchusetts goroimient 
a^iainst Pekoath. He gave a growing description of 
lus native land; and promised, if some of the jSnglish - 
would ^ there and settle, that he would supply 
them with com, and pay them eighty beaver-suns 
yearly. This proposition being rejected, he desired 
that at least two men. might be permitted to accom^ 

Siny him, with the view of examining the country, 
e showed great anxiety to effect that object, but 
to no purpose ; the governor suspected some strata- 
gem, and politely disnussed his visiter with the comr 
pUmient or a good dinner at his ovni table.* 

The successor of Pekoath, and the last as well as 
first great sachem of his tnbe known personally to 
die whites, v^as Sasbacus, a warrior of high renown, 
who, when the English commenced their settiements 
in Connecticut, soon after the transaction last mrai- 
tioned, had no fewer than twenty-dx sachems or 
war-captains under his dominion, and could at that 
time muster, at the smallest <^culation, seven hun- 

* JVaUkrop*» JovmaL Waghioacut penevered, boweTer« 
and socoeeded. He went to Plymooth, and Governor Wina- 
low sent out a party, at hia foggeation, who are andentood to 
1kv« been the firat diacoverert cC CwuKl^nQSL ywv "vb^ '^^ 
a^jaemt parta. 
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dred bowmen. The site of his principal fortreai and 
residence, was on a most beautiful eminence in the 
town of Groton, commanding one of the best pros- 
pects of the Sound and the adjacent country which 
can be found upon the coast Another strong-hold 
was a little farther eastward, near Mystic river ; imd 
this also was finely situated upon a verdant swim of 
land, gradually descending towards the south and 
southeast. 

Sassacus, apd his warlike Pequots, are almost the 
only American chieflain and tribe who, in the light 
of history, seem to have been fi-om the outset ^b- 
posed to inveterate hostility against all fbreignersL 
They were, as Trumbull observes, men of great and 
independent spirits ; and had conquered and govern- 
ed the nations around them without contrel. They 
viewed the English especially, as not only stranfferi 
but mere intruders, without right or pretence of nj^ 
to the country, who had nevertheless taken the liberty 
to make settlements and build forts in their very. 
neighborhood, without asking their consent — and 
even to restore the Indian kings whom they had 
subjected, to their former lands and authority. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is no matter of wonder, 
that the whites had scarcely located themselves 
within the bounds of Connecticut, when "that great, 
spirited and warlike nation, the Pequots, began to 
murder and plunder them, and to wound and kill 
their cattle."* 

And yet — setting aside the general offence conrunit- 
ted, or at least by Sassacus understood to be commit- 
ted, in the act of making settlements without leave- 
it does not clearly appear whether the first particular 
provocation was given on tlie one side or we other. 
It is only known, that in the summer of 1633, one 
Captain Stone, on a voyage from Maine to Virginia, 
put into the mouth of the Connecticut river, and 
was there murdered by the natives, with all his crew 
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Three of then, who went ashore to kill fowl, were 
fint surpjrised and despatched. A sachem, with 
some of his men, then came aboard, and staid' with 
Captain Stone in his cabin until tlie latter fell asleep. 
Tire sachem then knocked him on the head; and 
his crew bping at this time in the cook's room, the 
Indians took such guns as they found charged, and 
foil upon them. At this moment, all the powder on 
board the vessel, in the hurry of sudden alarm, was 
accidentally exploded. The deck was blown up; 
but most of the Indians escaping, returned) complet- 
ed the massacre, and buin^ the wreck. 

Such .was the En^ish account of the proceeding. 
The Pequots had a difTeroiit story to tell. In Octoben 
1634, SaiBsacus sent a messenger to the Governor of 
Massachusetts, to desire friendship and alliance. 
This man brought two bundles of sticks with him, 
by which he signified how many beaver and otter 
skins his master would give, besides a large quan- 
tity of wampum. lie brought also a small present. 
The Governor received it, and returned a moose 
coat of the ftune value ; but sent word to Sassacus 
withal, that a treaty could not bo negotiated, unless 
he would send men proper to negotiate, and enough 
of them.* 

Accordingly, but a fortnight afterwards, (though 
the distance to the Pequot country was a five-days' 
journey,) two more messengers arrived at JBoston, 
brin^g another present of wampum. They were 
told, in answer to their renewed q>plication, that the 
English would willingly come to amicable terms 
with Sassacus, but that his men having murdered 
Captain Stone, he ihust first surrender up the offend- 
ers to justice. The messengers readily replied, that 
the sachem concerned in that transaction nad since 
been killed by the Dutch; and that all the other 
offenders had died of the smaU pox, exceptinff two. 
These, they presumed Sassacus would surrender, if 

♦WiB»htop\o\.\. 
X 
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Vu gtiSt were proved upon {hem. They asserted, ihu 
Caplain Stone, aflKr Etilering their river, had taken 
two of their men, and detained ihein by force, aod 
made them pilnt ihe vessel up llie river. The cap- 
tain and two of his crew then landed, taking the 
guides on shore, with their hands stilt bouiid behind 
Uiem. The natives there fell upon and hilled them. 
The vessel, with ihe remainder of tlie trew on board, 
was blown up — they knew nol how or wherefore. 

This — in the words of the journalist who gives the 
particiilars-1-was related with so much confidence 
and gravity, that the English were inclined to beliere 
it, especially as they had no means of proving lils 
ftlsity. A treaty was concluded on the following 

1. The English to have as mncli land inCounecti- 
cut aa they needed, provided they would make a 
settiement there : and the Pequots to render thera all 
the assistance they could. 

2. The Pequots to give the Engliah four hundred 
fathoms of wampum, and forty beaver and thirty otter 
skins ; and to surrender the two murderers whenerer 
they should be sent for. 

3. The Engli.sh were to send a vessel immediately, 
"to trade with them as friends, tho' not to derend 
them," niid the Pequots would give them all their 

The agreement was put in writing, and subscribed 
by the two messenKers with their marks. Tha 
chief object propoaF.d by Sassaciis in effecting il, 

B pears lo have been, not the Mssiftance of the 
□glish in his wars, but ttieir commerce in peaces 
He thought himself competent to light his awn bat- 
tles ; and perhaps would have marie uo attempt to 
conciliate even the English, but for having quarrelled 
with Ihe Dutch of New York, who had hitherto sup- 
plied him, and thereby lost their trade aa 'well u 
mcttrred their hosiility. 

Meanwhile, ho wasal aeoSv^ -nmiiaMsiMj, with 
the NarraghosBetta. Tfee "««n ^'^'- o^anJ^aSi '&» 
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the treaty was concluded, and while the m^ssengera 
still tarried in Boston, news came, that a party of two 
or three hundred of the tribe last named had come as 
far as Neponsett, (the boundary between Milton and 
Dorchester) for the purpose of laying wait and killing 
the Pequots on their way home. The English im-> 
mediately despatched a small armed force, to request 
a visit fit)m the Narraghansetts ; and two sachems,' 
with about twenty of their men, obeyed the sum- 
mons. They said they had been hunting round- 
about the country, and came to.visit the Indians at 
Neponsett, according to old custom. However this 
might be, they showed themselves quite ready to 
gratify the English in their requests ; and the Pequots 
were permitted to return home unmolested. 

A passa^ m the Journal of Winthrop, relating to 
thi6 occasion, illustrates' the spirit of Sassacus and 
his subjects. The Narraghansetts were privately 
told by the Grovemor, that if they should happen to 
make peace with the Pequots, they should receive a 
goodly proportion of. the wampum just sent. — ^"For 
the Pequots held it dishonorable to offer them any 
thing as. of themselves, yet were willing we would 
give it them, and indeed did offer us so much to that 
end." 

Thus matters remained until 1636. During that 
season one Oldham, an Englishman who had been 
trading in Connecticut, was murdered by a party of 
Block-Island Indians ; several of whom are said to 
have taken refuge among the Pequots, and to have 
been protected by them. On the strength of this 
fact and this supposition, the Governor of Massachu- 
setts — Mr. Oldniam bein^ a Dorchester resident — 
despatched a force of ninety men, under Captain 
Endecott, commissioned (as Mr. Winthrop tells us,) 
to put to death the men of Block-Island, but to spare 
the women and children, and brfng them away, and 
take possession of the Island. Thence they were to 
go to the Pequots, ** to demsii^ \5ft» Tosa^^twc^ ^'s. 
CaptaiD Stone and other Eai^^^V^ «a^ wfc^^^fif^ww«' 
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fathom e/aampum/oT danuiffes &c. nnd some of llietr 
children aa hoslnges, wliii-li if tiiey should refiue, 
IhCT were to obtain it by forre." 

Tbe proceedings which ctmued upon (he attempt 
la eiepute these orders trnphl not to be overlookeil. 
From Block- Is] and, the EDgllsh Eailed to Pequot 
harbor. Here an Indian canie out lo tlieni in a cano«, 
end demanded who they were, and what they would 
iiavei ti on voftlePequo Lnd o t replied, 
" p no of AlasBachuBetl^ 
sa h ms The Indian 
s gone o Long-Island, 
lie v/os u no u a e Lnde o e mesBage 

to an< b no I n H urn 1 o he shore, and 
the Engl h eat II a Ic a laod Dg The mm- 
eenger a e Im k on 1 i e Ind ans began to gather 
•bouttleLngl I *? cral hours passed n desulto- 
ry conf n. e un 1 En I CO t, gro nu unpatieat, 
announ I I s o h. on o the cro d which buT' 
round din aiia h ssnetiue si>o word to the 
aachem, tlial unless he wotdd come to him or satisfy 
his demands, he should try forcible measures. The 
messenger, who had been several times ruiiniiw lo 
and Iro between the parties, said that the Bachem 
would come forward if the English would lay down 
their arms, the Iridiaos also leaving their bows and 
arrows at a distance. 

Eudecolt was incensed by the proposal, consider- 
ing it a pretext for giuning time. He tlierelbre bads 
tbe Pequots begone, and lake care of themaelree; 
they had dared the English to come and fight widi 
them, he said, and now he was ready for the batdK 
Tbe Pequois withdrew peaceably to a distance. 
When they were beyond triuHkei-Bhol, "he inarched 
after them, supposing thev would have stood it a'while, 



£, 



they did to the Dutch,^'* — but they all fled, letting 
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serecal more wounded ; and the Engli^ then march- 
ed up to their village, and burned all their wigwams 
and mats. At night,* concludes the historian, they 
returned to their vessels; and the next day they 
went ashore on the west side of the river, and burnt 
all their wigwams and spoiled their canoes in that 
quarter ; and so set sail and came to the Narragli^- 
sett country. There they landed their men, **and 
on the 14th of Tber they came all safe to Boston, 
which was a marvellous providence of God, that 
not a hair fell from the head of auy of th^m, nor 
any sick nor feeble person among them." 

The sequel of the tragedy must be gathered from 
other authorities. A 4etachment of Endecott's 
party was appointed to reinforce the English garri- 
son at Sayorook. Lying wind-bound off Pequot 
harbor, after his departure, a part of these men 
went on shore to plunder the Pequots, and bring off 
their com. Their ravages were interrupted by an 
attack from these Indians. The skirmish lasted till 
near evening,, and then both parties retired, the Eng- 
lish witU one man wounded, and the Pequots with a 
loss unknown. We have given the particulars of 
this transaction, (according to the English version 
of course) because it throws light upon the subse- 
quent relations between Sassacus and the English. 

Whatever was the disposition of the Pequots 
previous to this date, there is no question about them 
ever afterwards. They determined to extirpate the 
whites from the limits of Connecticut ; and to that 
great object Sassacus now devoted the whole force 
of his dominions and the entire energies of his soul. 
The forts and settlements were assaulted, in every 
direction. In October, five of the Saybrook garrison 
were surprised, as thpy were carrying home their 
hay. A week afterwards, the master of a small 
English vessel was taken and tortured ; and several 
others within the same month. The garrison just 
mentioned were so pressed before v«v^«'^^ ^^2&-Jl\ 
that they were obliged to ke«o «^wv««-^^^'i ^frcSs^a. 
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reach ofllieir pins. Tbeirout-liouHes werorazed,«Md 
their Hlatks of hay burned ; aiid so inuLi^ of the cattle 
as were nol killed, often came ia al night with the 
arrows of the enetny sticking ui them. In March, 
they killed four of the garriaoo, and at the same time 
siUTOundiDg the fort on all sides, challenged the 
EogltBh to come out and fight, mocked them with 
t)ie groans and prayers of their dyine iHendH whom 
th^y had ca|)tureil, and boasted they could kill 
Englisbriipn " tdl one JUea." Nothing but a c«UDOD 
loaded wilh grape-shot, could keep tbeiii from beat- 
inglhe very gates down wiili their ciuba. 

Three [lecsoiia were next killed on Connectieut 
river, and tiioe at Welher^field. No boat could now 
pass up or down the river with safely. The roada 
and fields were everywhere hcnec. Ths aettlos 
could neither hunt, fish, nor cultivate the land, nor 
travel at home or abroad, but at the peril of life. A 
constant watch WU9 kept night and day. People 
went armed to their daily labors, and to public wop- 
ship ] mid the church was guarded during divina 
Hcrvice. Probably no portion of the liist coloouRa 
of New Euglaud ever suffered so, horribly fiom an 
Indian warlare, us the Connecticut sottlera at this 
gloomy anil tearful period. 

Nor was the employment of his own subjects tba 
only measure ailopiud by Sassaciia against his ciTiU 
ized enemy. He knew iliem too well to deapiBe^ 
however much he detested them. He saw thero 
was need of all the ingenuity of the pohtician, aa 
well as the prowcas of the warrior, to be exerciaed 
upon his part ; and he tlierefuru entered upon a trial 
of the arts of diplomacy with the same cmining aad 
courage which were the confidence of liis followua 
in the field of battle. The proposal of alliance oSeo- 
sive and dcfcnalve which he made to ills ancient rival 
and foe, the chief sachem of the Narraehaiieetts, waa 
B concBpliou worthy of a j.Tcat luul noble soul. Aiid 
eucii was tlieptofomiAisVWWw'ivwVvi'^klie supported 
'he reasonobleneea o? ihiu. ^\\t"j, ■CMi!-,Vja-«ii 'gjei^ 
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heretofore seen,) MiaDtonomo himself wavered in 
high-minded fidelity to the Enfflish cause. But for 
the presence and influence of Roger Williams,* the 
consummate address of the Pequot must have carried 
his point 



The measures taken by the other colonies, m con* 

of thinn w ' 
ing, and the minutise of the mmous expedition of Ma* 



sequence of the state of thinn we have been deeciib- 



son, are too well known to be repeated at' length. 
The contest was not long continued; but it requued 
the most serious efforts on the part of the £nglisk; 
and not only did Massachusetts andPlymouth. feel 
themselves under thoi necessity of aiding Connecticut 
in the suppression of tliis conmion and terrible foe, 
but many of the Narraghansetts also were called on 
to aid, with the I*fianticks, the Mohegans and other 
tribes upon the river. 

Sassacus must have felt, that the day of restitution 
and reparation was indeed come upon him for all his 
ancient victories and spoils. Every people in his 
neighborhood who had suffered, or expected to suf- 
fer, from his pride or his power, now gladly witness- 
ed the onset of a new enemy against him ; and large 
numbers availed themselves of the opportunity to do 
personal service. Not less than five hundred Indians 
of various tribes accompanied Mason in his march 
against the great Pequot fortress. Not a few of them, 
without doubt, remembered old times as well as Mi- 
antonomo himself, though they acted very differently 
in consequence. 

These gallant allies were so eager to go against 
the Pequots, that nothing but the van of the army 
could satisfy them fi)r their own station. " We hope," 

* That gentleman, in one of his letters presented on the 
Mass. Records, writes — ** That in ye Pequt Wars it pleased 
your honoured Government to employ me in ye hazardous and 
waighty Service of negotiating a League between Yourselves 
and the Narigansetts : when ye Pequt tneeaerigers (toAo 
tought ye NariganeeWe /eoguc against tK« &tMc\Mi^ ^a^ 
aimott ended yt my worck ai^ U^e tof^dKcr?^ 



BMcl they, [ — or something, no doubt, to that pur- 

"We hope it will offend not you oor yours 
The c.hiefest post of honor should be ours." 

Upon which 
"Maaon harangues them with high complimentH 
And to confirm them he lo Iherii codseuia. 
Hold on, bold men, saya he, as you've began ; 
I'm free and easy ; jou ehaJI lake ihe van." 

But, — (" as we always by experience find, 

Froal-bitten leaves will not abide the wind ") — 

These formidable veterans had gone but a ftw 
tnilea, when every man of ihem fell in the rear, and 
that unluckily to such a distance that not one could 
be found. They were in the enemy's country, and 
the truth was, they 

— " Had so often, to tlieir harm. 
Felt the great power of SassaciiB's tirril. 
That now again just to endure the sumo. 
The ilrendful aoutid of greal Sassacira' name, 
Seemed every moment in nlWi'k ihcir cars. 
And fill'd them with sm-l, licari-^mi./ing fears, 
That suddenly they run unci si;ck to hUie, 
Swifter tliau leaves in the autunmal tide."* 

This was in the evening. As tlie English op- 
proQched the fortress about day'llghl, they halted U 
the foot of a large hill, and Mason sent word for hil 
allies " to come up." Afler a long time, Uncas and 
Weqiiushf olone made their appeorance. "Where il 
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the fort?" inquired MasoD. <<On the top of that 
hill," answered they. ^ And where are the rest of 
the Indians ?" — Uncas said, ^ they were behind, ex- 
ceedingly afraid ; " and the most thbt Mason could 
induce them to do, was to form a semi-circle at a 
particularly •respectful distance, for the purpose of 
witnessing the attack of the English upon the ene- 
my's fort, and waylaying such (\f the Pequots «■ 
might escape their hands. 

The resistance was manly and desperate, but the 
whole work of destruction was completed in little 
more than an hour. The extent and violence of the 
conflagration kindled by the assailants, the reflection 
of this pyramid of flames upon the forest around, 
the flashmg and roar of amiB, the shrieks and yel- 
lings of men, women and children within, and the 
shouts of the allies without, exhibited one of the 
most awful scenes which the pens of the early histo- 
rians have described. Seventy wigwams were 
burnt, and ^ve or six hundred Pequots killed. Pa^ 
rent and child alike, the sanop and squaw, the gray- 
haired man and the babe were buried in one pro- 
miscuous ruin. 

It had been Mason's intention to foil upon both 
the principal forts of the enemy at once ; and flndinff 
it impossible, he says, ^* we were much grievec^ 
chiefly because the greatest and bloodiest sachem 
there resided, ufhose name tocu Sassacus." The 
execution of ^is design would have saved him much 
subsequent loss and labor. That great warrior was 

man a famous captain, a proper man of parson, and of very 
grave and sober spirit. He became religious after the Ptiauot 
war, lived sometime among the whites, and then preached to 
his countrymen until his death, which was occasioned by a 
dose of poison wherewith some of them repaid him for his la- 
bors. A Massachusetts clergyman says of him, in 164S: *< He 
loved Christ, he preached Christ up and down, and then suffered 
martyrdom for Christ; and when he dyed, gave his soule to 
Christ, and his only child to the English, re^o^cm^vck\S»8^ Ws^^ 
that the child should know more of C\b:\«X ^Ommi \^^ ^ys««k'^'*'- 
ther erer did." 



so linle disraurageii hy ihe horrible faavoe Blreadf 
made amoni hia'Subjects, that immediately on receiv- 
JDg the inielliEeace he despatched, perhapa Led on in 
peraon, a reinforcemenl of ihree hundred wamora, 
who pursued the Englifli very closely for a dletsnca 
of aix miles, on their march towards Pequot harbor- 
But the reception which ihls body met with flwm 
the English, drove them to desperation. The wiiole 
remaining force of the nation repaired to the BtrOng- 
hold of Sassacus, and vented all their complajau 
and grievances upon his head. In their fury they 
even threatened to destroy him and his family :' and 
perhaps nolhing but the entreaties of his chief c«iiit- 
Hellors, who still adhered to him in his misfortunei^ 
prevented his being massacred by his own aubjecU 
m his own fort. A large number deiiorted bjni, or il 
was, and took refuge among the Indiana ofNvw 
York. The fort was (hen destroyed, and SaBsacui 
himBelf, with eevcniy or eighty of liis best men, re- 
dialed towards ihe river Uudeoti. 

To kill or capture him, was now the main object 
of the war; and the Pequols were pursued weM- 
werd, two captured sachems having had their livM 
spared on condition of guiding the English ia tb« 
surprisal of tlieir rnyal master. The enemy wen il 
last overtaken, and a great battle look ploce in • 
Bwamp in Fairfield, where nearly two hundred Pb- 
quota were taken prisoners, besides killed imi 
wounded. Seveli hundred, it was computed, bad 
now been dcstroyeil in the course of the war. Ai 
Mason expresses himself, they were become « a. pnj 
to all Indians ; and haptiy wpre they thai could brinf 
in their htade to the English — of which there caiM 
almost daily to Windsor or Hanford." So Winthnp 
writes laie'in the summer of 1637— "The Indi^ 
about still send in many Pequots' heads and 
irom Long Island and other places." &.C.* 
But SasatLCUS'WBsnol destined, to fall by the 



[ 
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of the English, although thirteen of his war-captaini 
had already been slain, and he was himself ariyen 
fit>m swamp to swamp, by night and day, until life 
was hardly worthy of an effort to preserve it Even 
his own ihen were seeking his life, to such eztremi- 
tied were they compelled by fear of the English. 
One Peouot, whose liberty was granted Jiim on con- 
dition or finding and betraying Sassacus, finally suc- 
ceeded in the search. - He came' up with him in one 
of his solitary retreats ; but finding his d^ign suspect- 
ed, and wanting the courage necessary fbr attacking 
a warrior whom even his Narraffbansett enemies had 
described as ^ all one Grod,"* helefl him in the night, 
and returned to the English, 

The sachem was at last obliged to abandon his 
country. Taking with him five hundred pounds of 
wampum, and attended by several of his best war- 
capuiins and bravest men, ne sought a refuge among 
the Mohawks. These saVages wanted the magna- 
nimity to shelter, or even spare, a formidable rival, 
now brought within their power by his misfortunes. 
He was surprised and slain by a party of them, and 
most of the faithful companions who still followed 
his solitary wanderings, were partakers with him of 
the same miserable fate. The scalp of Sassacus was 
sent to Connecticut in the fall ; ana a lock of it soon 
after carried to Boston, ^ as a rare sight,' (says Trum- 
bull,) and a sure demonstration of the death of a 
mortal enemy. 

Thus jierished the last great sachem of the Pe- 
quots ; and thus was that proud and warlike nation 
itself^ with the exception of a small remnant, swept 
from the face of the earth. The. case requires but 
brief comment However this tribe and their chief- 
tain might have been predisposed to treat the En- 
glish, and however they did treat their Indian neigh- 
bors, they commenced their intercourse with the 
whites, ostensibly at least, in a manner as firiendly 

*Mafoii's History. 
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and honorable as it was inilepeDilent. Previous to 
the treBty, indcRd, compininls had grown 6m of the 
murder of Slone,; but the English had no evidence 
SI all ia that case, while the evidence of the Pequota 
was, according Co their own ackDOwledgnmetil, cogou 
if not conclusive, in support of their iniio<:«aGe. 
We moy add, thnt il was confirmed by what ii 
knowii incidentally of the ciiaracter of Stone. Gov- 
ernor Winthn^, speaking of liia arrival at Boston in 
June 1633, oq board a, smell veasel loaded with 
" CQm and sail," add?, that " the governor of Pljro- 
onlh aent Captain Standisb to prostcule agaimt km 
Jbrpiraiy." The particulaiB of the act^UBation need 
not be Btated, for only a few months after this, we 
find the same person mentioned as charged 'with an- 
other iofamous crime ; " and though it appeared he 
was in drink, and noaef to.be proved, yet itWM 
thought fit he should abide his trial," d£C lie wu 
fined a hundred pounds, and expelled &om the 
Maseachusclts jurisdiction. 

As lo the next proceeding recorded — the expedi- 
tion of the English in lB3o— we have only to re- 
mark, I. That the demand of one thousand fathoms 
of wampum, with no justifiable nor even alleged 
reason lor it, vaut an imposition and on insult. 3. 
The English should at least have taken time to 
see Bassacus himself bis subjects having; no mnm 
authority tban disposition to treat without I 
The English, with no apparent provoi'Htlon, not only J 
insulted but asaaulted the Pequots, merely to see if J 
tbey would 'show fight ;' and then burnt their towna I 
and boats ; not a hair of their own heads being it 
T^hile injured, and Sassacus hini.w If being still ab. 
Willi such inducement, the chiefluin began a 
of emerminatioD ; and then indeed it became n( . 
aary that one of the two nations at issue diould h, 
completely disabled. No civilized reader entenoinsJ 
doubt as to ihe nsaVl -viU^ch, under such an alter 
live, was most, to \>edeavteA. 'fiw.'Vffl.-cMi'j ■&>«««._ 
leas have liia opinion, wst^eft'Cmft "ive msnA Y^d-^t 
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as ^ell as the state policy of the measures which 
brought on that horrible necessity. Let the whole 
truth, then, be e^qKised. If it shall be found, (as we 
believe it must be,) that under the influence of stronff 
and sincere though &Xai excitement, a mshoen of 
the civilized party was the ultimate oauae of the niin 
of the savage, let that injustice be acknowledged, 
thouj^h it should be with . shame and with tears. 
Let It be atoned for, as far as it may be — ^in the only 
way now possible--by the candid judgment of pos- 
tetity and history, upon the merits and the misfi>r- 
tnnesof both. 
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ble , l>iit his gr.at address an J Hiii ili.q soon made 
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Afterwards mado that tribe the leading one in Con- 
necticut^See Appendix No. I.] 

The English were more indebted to Uncas for 
his zealous services in the Pequot war, than to all die 
other Indians together, though they at first entertain^ 
ed doubts of his fidelity. C^overnor Wolcott says : 

< ' T was here [at Hartford} that Uncaas did the army meet. 

With many stout Moheagaos at his feet. 

He to the general [Mason] ^oes, and doth declare. 

He came for our assistance m the war. 

He was that Sagamore, whom great Sassaciis' rage 
Had hitherto kept under vassalage. 
But weary of his great severity. 
He now revolts and to the English fly. 
With cheerful air our captain him embraces. 
And hun and his chief men with titles graces ; 
But over them preserved a jealous eye, 
Lest all thU might be done in treachery,* 

• 

But he was soon convinced, that his suspicions 
were unjust. The Mohegans embarked with Mason's 
ninety men, on board a pink or pinnace and a shallop, 
both which, the water being low in the river, fell 
aground several times. The Indians disliked this 
new species of navigation, and especially so much 
of it as pertained to the flats and sands ; and Uncas 
was still more impatient to recommend himself by 
an active commencement of the war. He therefore 
requested, that he and his men might be set on shore, 
promising to join Mason again at Saybrook. His 
request was granted ; and he not only redeemed his 
pledge, but, meeting a considerable party of Pequots 
on the route, he attacked them with great spirit, and 
killed seven of their number — " which," says Captain 
Mason, " we looked at as a special Providence ; for 
before we were somewhat doubtful of his fidelity." 

This good opinion was daily confirmed by the 
Sachem's conversation and conduct " Indeed," our 
writer elsewhere adds, ^he was a ffreat fi^iend and 
did great service — I shall never forget hinci" ^^ 
the commencement of tbft cttnrgni^gE^ "^^ -^^^ssoa^ 



iDdians who engaged in it, were in liigh glee. They 
gathered into a ring', and one by one made Holemn 
proteBlations how gallantly they would deiURan 
riiemaelTes, and how many men ihey would kill. 
Bui Vncaa said very httle, until Mason inquired of 
him what he thought these Indians would do. 
"Nothing," answered he, gravely; "The Narra- 
efaaosetts will leave you to a man. 1 can only say 
for myself^ that i never will." And he never did. 
The Narraghansetta, who had vaunted themselves on 
the example they should he nhljged Co set the £aglisb, 
to encouragp thKcn iJi their attack upon the enemy, 
goon fell into the hack ground, and many of then 
returned home. 

The English marclied on ihrougli tlie woods by 
moonlight, until, finding themaelvea aliogether aban- 
doned by these spirited aJlies, ihey halted, and sent 
messengers to know what had become of them. 
Atlaat, 

— 'After loDg wailini Tor llic same, 

Up tniBly Uncass and Blout W¥i|iKiaii came. 

Of whom the geTieral in slrirl t-rma demanda, 

Wh«e !<anila iLie ran, and haw'Qieir judgement standi 

About the Enterprise! and ivhal'g the cnuee 

rbcy left their post [llie van] 3gsia?t all luarlial laws.' 

From the answer given to these questions, it would 
appear thai, however it niight be with the Sachems, 
the Indians generally were in horrible fear of the 
Peqiiots. The apology however wna cogent ; " when 
once they were engaged," said tliey, 

" ' t is hai-d to get 

^ diapensnhonfroin Oian to retrtal." 
But no aiich reasoning influenced the resolution 
or the fidelity of Uncas. Even alter the great buc- 
coia which attended the nssaiilt, most of tlie Indians 
deserted, or at least di^appearrd, in consequence of 
aa apprehension of fulling in ivith ibc wondering 
J'cquots. But Uncaa revnomvA si.rwMobi_ Ha also 
did active aervice aftetvjanis, i^wna o. \iasA >A *«i 
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enemy who had settled themselves at Pawcatuck, 
contrary to the terms of their submission to the 
English ; joining his friend Mason, on that occasion, 
with one hundred of his men and twenty canoes. 

A small harbor in the southern part of the town 
of Guilford, (in Connecticut) has to this day a name 
derived from one of his achievements. He and his 
Mohegans, with a few of the English, having under- 
taken, when the enemy fled westward, to scour the 
shores near the sea for the purpose of cutting off 
stragglers, came up with a Pequot sachem and a few 
men, not far from this harbor, and pursued them. 
As the south side of the harbor is formed by a long 
narrow neck of land, the Pequots went out upon 
that point, hoping that their pursuers would pass by 
them. But Uncas, perceiving the stratagem, ordered 
some of his men to give chase, which the enemy 
observing, swam over the mouth of the harbor. 
There they were waylaid, and taken as they landed. 
A council being held, and the sachem sentenced to 
death, Uncas himself is said to have shot him with 
an arrow, cut off his head, and set it up in the crotch 
of a large oak-tree near the water. The skull re- 
mained there many years, and the name of the 
Sachem's-Hejid has been ever since attached to the 
harbor.* * 

The remuneration to Uncas for the part which he 
took in this war, was a portion of the Pequot terri- 
tory, (which he afterwards soM to the English,^ and 
one hundred captives of that tribe ; and this, witti the 
honor of having subdued his great Pequot rival, and 
the reputation of being up>on the most flattering and 
favorable terms of intercourse with the English, made 
him at once a character of high dignity and of no 
little influence. Indians began to collect around him 
from neighboring tribes, and he could now muster 
four or five hundred warriors. The state of Con- 
necticut treated with him, and made him presents, 
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nnd permitted him to exercise dominion and to aive 
deeds of territory, in all reapecls like an independent 
and Bovereign authority, while ho enjoyed at the 
Baiue time the benefit of Ihelr pereonnl patrouBge 
and the protection of his tribe fi'om Iheir enemies. 

Id July, 1638, Uncas visited in person tlie BUtboii- 
ties of Maasachu setts at Boston — the only visit of 
mere ceremony which is recorded of iiim in history. 
Oslenablo ceremony, we should perhaps say ; for 
ooDBidering the time, the compuny, and eapecially 
the deporunent on that occasion, there cod be little 
doubt that the Sachem had an ulijcct in view whkji 
lifhtened the weariness of his long journey. 

He came sttended hy tliirty-Heven men, and fta- 
companied by Governor Hnynes, whom he hid 
called) upon by the way. He offered the Governor 
of Massachusetts a. present of twenty fatlioma of 
wainpum, which bein^ in open court, the Cbun- 
cil thought fit to refuse it, " till he had given aatialac- 
tion about tlie Pequods lie kept," &c.' Ijpon" this 
he appeared mufli dejected, aud even atfocted lo 
Bpprt^hciid that his life nas in danger. But ha was 
not long M a loss. Kviduice was produced wfai«h 
counteracted the main suspicions that rested upon 
him ; and he promised to submit his controveidjr 
with the Narragliansetts to English arbitration, and 
to follow any arrongemeDt they should make as to 
Sam Pcijuots. 

The present was now accepted, aud about half an 
hour atVerwiu'da, he went lo the Governor, and ad- 
dressed him in the following terms: " Tkis lieart" — 
he said, laying his iiaiid on his breast — "is not jntne, 
but yows. I havt no men. Tliey are all yourt. 
Command nie any hard Iking — I will do H. 1 will not- 
bditve any Indiim'l words against the Engliih. ^ 
any nuin »haU kill an Englishman, I mUl p\it Aim to 
death uiere ht never so item" to ins." The Governor 
g»\» him a handsome red coat, defrayed the af,- 
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uenses of his visit, snd furnished hun with proyisions 
for his return-joumoy, and a general letter of pro- 
tection — and so ** he departed veiy joyful." 

This transaction throws some lifht upon what is 
far the most singular point in the histoiy of the 
cunning Sachem, viz : that he invariably maintained 
at once the best terms with his civilized aOj and the 
worst with his Indian neighbors. The latter circum- 
stance indeed naturally ensued from the former ; on 
account of which, as well as from other causes par- 
tially explained heretofore, the inveterate hatred • 
which had so long existed between the Mohegans 
and the Narrafihansetts, previous to their union with 
the English n>r the suppression of the common 
enemy of all, broke out again soon after the treaty 
of 1638, and continued from that time forward until 
the proud Narraghansetts in their turn fell beneath 
the power of the English. Ostensibly, (as we have 
seen in the life of Miantonomo,) the war was brought 
on by the quarrel of Uncas with Sequassen, of whose 
outrage he complained to the Grovemor and Court of 
the Colony. The high estimate he set upon his own 
dignity appears firom his demanding ox of Sequas- 
sen's men for the murder of his subject With ffreat 
difficulty he was finally persuaded to accept of the 
offender alone. But Sequassen objected even to these 
terms ; for he would do nothing but fight A con- 
test ensued, and Uncas was the victor. 

His subsequent war with Miantonomo, and the 
proceedings which ensued upon his triumph over that 
formidable chieftain, have been detailed. From this 
period, so long as the Narraghansetts remained able 
to send an army into the field, there was no rest for 
Uncas or his people, day nor night Truces and 
promises were negotiated and paired between the 
parties by the Engush ; but the power which impos- 
ed, or the influence which induced these obli^jtions 
was scai^cely vnthdrawn, when the unextinguishable 
flame blazed forth, the more fiiriou&V^ ^^ ^fi& ^^^'^^^^x 
^wapcnsion. The Narra|^MiWN«at«kY^ 
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the Mohegan country iD the course of llieyaar 1645, 
aisaulled Uneaa in liiR own fori, killed and captured 
numbera of hia men, ond finally so pressed him, that 
both Connecticut and New Haven were obliged to 
Bend troapfl to his assialance, as Hartford had doM 
before, to prevent the enemy from completely bv^ 
doing him and his country. 

In 1648, the nioh.iwks^ Pocomlocks, and other 
trilws were iiidui^pd to lake part against him. Nine 
years afti;i'w;ii-dp, lie wua again beset in hia fortress 
and again rosfiicd by the Connecticut forces ; and Bo 
late as 1660, the same emergency led to the BamB 
measures. On thai occasion, he was besieged uotil 
his provisions were nearly exhausted, and he mw 
that, without speedy relief, he and bis men must soon 
perish by femine or sword. Ip this crisis, he ibund 
means of coiiimunicating his danger to tho ecoula of 
the English, who had been sent out from Saybrook 
fort. The case being urgetil, one Lefiingwell, an 
ensign of the garrison, aiid a bold enterprising manu 
loaded a canoe with beef, corn and pease, and paddM 
it under cover of the night from Saybrook into ^m 
Thames river, wiiere he had ihe address to get Hit. 
whole into the besieged fort, which stood neu .thft. 
water's edge. The enemy soon ascertained tiUt' I 
Cncas was relieved, nud raised the siege. .ISt ' 
Sachem Is said to have rewarded Letfiugwell . Simii 
services by a deed of the town of Norwich,* r^ 

. And not open and honorable aim.-, (as civilizBcl" 
foes would consider llieni,) a\<mi; wore employed 
against Uiica=. One of [hi: Po<]iiiits, in 1643, shot 
him through the arm, at tho JnMijrKtion, as was ?en>w- 

ally supposed, of Miuntoiionio; and ilio _ 

that chieftain was brought on by similar attetnpta.S 
the part of Scquassen. The Narraghanaeit sa ' 
hired an Indian to assassinate him in 1649, e.. 

succeeded so far as to give him a wound ii 

breast with aswotd, which foraome time was thoi^ht J 

Mortal. Sorcerj Titid poiBtm ^Ntte liao \i\ed. ' 
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Attempts Wire meanwhile made to injure him in 
the estimation of the English; his enemies belief 
ing, and with good reason, that the withdrawal of 
their protection would be fatal to him. Sequassen, 
whose hatred was inveterate, went so &r, in 1646, as 
to fbrm a plan for murdering Governor Haynes and 
other of tne principal inhabitants of Hartford, with 
the view of Kavinff the crime charged upon Uncas. 
Watohibrough, a Waranoke Indian, was engaged to 
do the business ; and he and Sequassen, after leaving 
matters in a proper train, were to take refuge amonff 
the Mohawks. The price of blood was alr^y paid 
in girdles of wampum ; but Watohibrough wanted 
courage to perform what avarice only had led him to 
undertake. Having altered his mind thus &r, he 
soon bethought himself that the English had ffiven 
rewards to those who discovered a similar conspiracy 
on a former occasion ; and concluding they would 
do so again, he went to Hartford, and disclosed every 
thing he knew. Messengers were immediately sent 
to demand the attendance of Sequassen, for the pur- 
pose of clearing himself fix>m the charge ; but he 
thought it more politic to avoid the messengers, and 
so escaped unpunished. 

The English authorities invariably took cognizance 
of all these and similar proceedings ; and no doubt, 
but for their interference, and the expectation of it, 
many more of the same nature would have taken 
place, and might finally have succeeded. Thus it 
was the extraordinary good fortune of Uncas to be 
a favorite with his early allies, from first to last. 
He complauicd of no grievance in vain : and as a 
natural consequence, he uniformly complained upon 
good occasion, as well as frequently upon bad or 
none. The Mohansick Sachem, of Long-Island, com- 
mitted trespasses on his men ; and forthwith ** bee 
desires the commissioners that bee may be righted 
therein ;** and four persons are immediately appointed 
to examine the Mohansick Sach&tcv^^ VGA^\sccaR&\sf^ 
deare to labor to convmco\Mm^ctw>'lfc^KWsC»a^'''**^' 
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faceon, and in pase of renaonable (■oniplyanee en- 
deauor a Composure thereof; but if no satis&ccoa 
will bee giueD for Iniuriea, proceed tben to lett him 
know they give the Enf(lilh Jiwf cause of offence, and 
mil hriag trouble vpon IhemaelaM."" 

The possibility of Ills giviiig false testimony agniust 
his enemies and rivals, sr^ems acareely lo bave enter- 
ed the Commissioners' minds. I'poii rumors of freah- 
Bgsaults hy ihe NuTBgh an sells upon the LiHig- 
Istanders, m 1653, ihpj sent niessenaers to the for- 
mer, requiring their atiendflnrc nt Boston,' for tho 
purpose of compromising ihe qimn-el. These mes- 
soDgers were ferlher inslnicted lo notify, not only to 
the Long-Islanders, hut (a Uncnn, that if tbey or any 
of them had any Ibin^ " to enfbrme charge or pro- 
pound either in the lorcmnncionei! or any other," 
they were to send witnesses accordingly — " and by 
Thomas Staunton or oiberwise you are to giue notice 
~o Caplaine Mason, Vntits &c. thai there maj/ bet noe 
' yf'"? /or """'' of Witmase or Euidcnce." It is not 
ndernil, that Nini^et asked the inesBenger^, oa 
tins oecasion, after being told of their errand — " Why 
doe Ihe English slight mee, and respect [he Ijonge- 
Islanders and the Mohegins, seeing all around mea 
do love mee and are my frinds ? "f 

In 1654, great complaints were made againat Uncaa 
himaeIC On tliat occasion, the same messenger 
sent to the MoheiaTin sarhcm was seiil also tu Nini- 
grel i but o!t!iou(rh the former wiis tho accused party. 
It will be observeii, that a poculiur proviaion wbh 
made to accojiimoil:ite him, while tho only one made 
in relation to Ninigiet's visit ivas, that " heo may not 
bring with him nbouc iweuly or thirty men ; nor 
may Newcoine, orasthe Iridiant^callliim, Mall^ikist, 
come with him whoe last ycure ^ne offence att Bos- 
ton." It is clear, that the ]ilaiiiillf in this suit was no 
favorite ; and it ia furthi-r rt^iiinrkable, (bat the nwa- 
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Benger was directed to take the present occasion of 
reminding him of his old debts and defaults, and (as 
if to prevent his appearance) requiring satis&ction 
to be given at the time of his visit The following 
are the messengers instructions : 

^ You are to mfbrme both Vncus and his brother 
Woweque that the Commissioners haue receiiMd 
inftnnation of some purpose of theires to invade the 
Naira^^ansetts or Ninnigrett ; they haue alsoe heard 
of some differences lately groune betwixt Vncus and 
his brother and betwixt them and theire men. They 
are not willing to receive reports without due enquiry; 
they haue therefbre sent for Ninnigrett, the better to 
secure the longe-Island Indians, and to heare what 
hee hath to allege against the Mohegens, and com- 
pose all other differences. The Comrnissioners ther-* 
fore desire and expect that both Vncus and his 
brother doe forthwith Come to hartford, &c. You 
are alsoe to inforrne both Vncus and his brother* and 
theire men, thai the English doe'oune Vncus so longe as 
hee earrieth himself e welly and shall bee loth hee suffer 
wrong.*' &c. 

Next follow the " Instruccons for John Gilbert and 
John Bnily whoe were sent to continue ait Vncus his 
fortt during his absence, 

"You shall Repaire to Mohegen, and acquaint 
Vncus and all other Indians that you are to reside 
att his fortt by the Commisioners of all tlie CoUonies, 
to the Intent that Vncus and all others may know 
the realitie of the English to continnew his fifinds 
whiles hee continueth faithfull to the English ; and 
because the Commissioners have now sent for Vncus 
to speak with him concerning some affaires of con- 
cernment relating to himselfe Ninnigrett and Wo- 
weque, and being Informed some sturrs may arise in 
his absence to his prejudice you shall vse youer 
Indeauors to keep all things quiett and informe the 

•WowE^UE, a very troableaoTQ!& feVtfs«,^5aRssiJwafe'WJittCT^ 
uDder eome ten or fifteen ciCbax .nasoM. 
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Indtttns that such attempts wil bee offeuciue to the 
Enslish." &c 

No fears seem to have been entertained, that 
'BtutTs' would arise in the Nianticlc country during 
Ninigrot'a absence, although tlie message itself ww 
foimded upon the runiur of an attack to be nnde 
upon Aim by tbe other party. Bo, when Captaht 
Mason had been commissioned to march ag^iinM 
Ninigret with an armed force, on a former occa^tHi, 
be was ordered "to advise ))articulariy that Vncus 
Fort be secured when any strength is sent forth agaioK 
the enemie, leet hee and wee recieue more datmge 
by some Indian Btratageme than ttie enemie." A 
muJtilude of otiier decisions and directions might 
be cited to the same purpose. 

Uneas was in less favor with the English towards 
tlie latter part of his life tlian formerly, for reasone 
which will soon be mentioned. He did not however 
come to an open rupture with iheni at any time ; and 
hie subjects, though frequently insolent, were never 
liostile. On Iho contrary, they assisted their allv od 
many occasions, the Colnmissiuncrs never hesitating 
to notify theiu when their services would be accepta- 
ble, and lAfv never hesitating to attend asumnions. For 
this zeal, directed as it invariably was against ihdr 
Indian neighbors, and getierally their old enemies, it 
would be easy to suggest more reasons than one. 
They thought themselves fortimate in these secure 
and sanctioned opportunities of revenge and plui 



emergencies of their own. Their last services during 
the lite of Uncas were during Philip's war, when a par- 
ty of them was commanded by Onecho, a son of Un- 
cas, and by other sachems. The father was then too 
old a man to endure much more labor and wearinesa. 
It has been slated, that Uneoa was at least convinced 
of the truth of Christianiiy, and that he died in tha 
Smh ; but we fwii iliia uvfoimosinTi <yu\ hsrdly 1« 
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relied upon. The only proof of it we have seen is 
derived from the following anecdote. 

In the summer of 1676, a great ^ught prevmled 
throughout New England, which was .extremely 
severe in the Mohegan country^ The^som was dried 
up in August, and the fruit and leaves fell from the 
trees, as in autumn. The Indians were alarmed, but 
knew not what to do. According to custom, they 
applied to their Powahs to intercede with the Ghreat 
Spirit for rain, after their manner; but these men 
labored to no purpose. They then went to the Enrr- 
lish settlement at Norwich, aAd Uncas went wiSi 
them. He told Mr. Fitch, the clergyman at that 
place, tliat it was a hard case with them — ^the Powahs 
could do them no service — they must apply to the 
English God. Mr. Fitch appointed a fast-day at these . 
and other suggestions. The weather on that occa- 
sion proved to be clear ; but about «unset, at the 
close of tho religious services, some clouds arose. 
The next day also was cloudy. Uncas now went to 
the house of Mr. Fitch, with many Indians, and 
again lamented the great want of rain. "If God 
shall send it," said Mr. Fitch, " will you not attribute 
it to your Powahs? "No," answered the sachem; 
" we have done our utmost, but all in vain." The 
clergyman then told him, that if he would make this 
declaration before the Indians, they should see what 
God would do for them. Uncas then made a speech 
to the Indians, confessing with particular empnasis, 
that if God should grant this favor, it could not be 
in consequence of their powawing, but must be 
ascribed to tho clergyman's prayers. Of the sequel 
we only know, that upon the day following there 
was so copious a rain that the river rose more than 
two feet. 

This testimony proves but litde. On the other 
hand, Mr. Fitch himself in a letter cited by Grookin 
gives a very clear opinion as follows : 

"— Smce God hath called mft Xo \aSaat \si.^^Es»^^sH. 
amoDg the Indians noaret to tn»> xJaa toiX ^^^ss| >aisss«k 

Z 
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was Spent among them al Maheek, where Unkaa, 
and hia son, and VVanulio are Eacheins. These at 
first carried ]t tcacliahly aud tractably; until at length 
the sachems did discern that reiigion wouid not con- 
aist Willi a mere receiving, and that practical reli- 
gion will throw down ilieir lieallieniah idols, (md ihs 
sachems' tyrannical auLhorily. Discerning this, they 
did not only go away, but drew off their people, and 
would lint ButTer them to give so much aa an out- 
ward atuudQiice to the ininislry of the word of 
God. * * At ihistiine Unius and his sons seem as 
if they would come on again. But it is no other bvt 
in amy agaiiwt thf.se [iho converu] and to promoU 
some meaent self-desi^." 

Wtieii Mr. Gookin, with the Apostle Elliot, visited 
the tovms of die niassachusetls Praying Indiana, in 
1674, ha says, llmt im one occasion, a large part of 
the night was spent al Sasiimore's wigwam, in com- 
pany with the principrd Indiana then at the settle- 
ment, in pmyer, singing psalms and e.xhortatioa. 
Thtre wna one jicrson pri'senr, wlio sal mute during 
all these exercises. At length he nrtise and said, that 
he was an agent fur l.'ncas, the Moliegan sachem, and 
that in his name he cliaDcngcd a right to, nnd domio- 
ion over this p(!i)ii|p of Wahquiasii.* " Uncas is not 
well pleased," added he, "that ihc English should 
pass over Mohegan river, to call his Indiana to pr«y 
to God." Mr. Gookin replied, that Wabquissit was 
witliin the BInssiichiiiieits juriBdittioii, and that no 
harm need be (cared ul at! events ; thc^ English only 
wished to hring tlie Indians lo llics knowledge of 
Christ, and to suppress ainoog lliem the sins of drunk- 
enness, idolatry, powowiug, ivilchcraft, murder, and 
the likH. 

This was jilainly a lecture meant for the benefit 
of Uncas himself, and his agent wasspecially request- 
ed to inform him of the answer made to his protest 

■The South-Enit cmntt o( Woodatock, and ttiH called 
WaLequasBct. \\ -wai in uaA., m mvAWi, v«x •ACwMCti- 
™t, though claimeA h^ !)I1»msic\mi»H.\», »i -hcW miVj '^wik 
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• 

In another connexion, we find Mr. Gookin's opinion 
expressed to the same effect, without the Mune cir- 
cumlocution, ** I am apt to fear," is his language,* 
^ that a great obstruction imto his [Mr. Fitch's] lalrors, 
is in the sachem of those Indians, whose name is 
Unkas ; an old wicked and wilful man ; a drunkard, 
and otherwise very vicious ; who hath always beeli 
an opposer and underminer of praying to God<— 
some hints whereof I have given in the narrative of 
my journey to Wabquissit, before mentioned." The 
Sachem once took the trouble to visit Hartford for 
the express purpose of complaining to the Colonial 
authorities oi the attempts made to convert his sub- 
jects to Christianity. 

His piety, then, will hardly bear rigid cpcaminft- 
tion. Whether his morality was quite so objectiona- 
ble as Mr. Grookin supposed, or whether that good man 
was unduly prejudiced against bun for his opposition 
to the ministry, may not be easily decided. There 
is but too much reason for believing, however, that 
there was great truth in most of the charges, and a 
most pertinent application for the lecture referred to 
above. The United Commissioners themselves seem 
to pay but a sorry compliment to his previous habits 
when, so late as 1672, they directed a letter to be 
Yiritten to him, "to incurrage him to attende on the 
Minnestrey." 

What is more to tlie purpose, we find a complaint 
entered against him before them, in 1647, by one of 
his Pequot subjects, named Obechiquod. The griev- 
ance was, that Uncas had taken possession of and 
detained the man's wife ; and though Foxon, the 
deputy of the Mohegan sachem, ingeniously argued, 
that this accident had happened only in consequence 
of Obechiquod's having unlawfully withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of Uncas, and letl his wife behind 
him, to be of course appropriated, according to Indian 
law, by any other person who desired such a connex- 
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ion ! jet oven ihfi Comtnisai oners fiilt themselves 
obliged, upon a hearinf! of the ivhole case, to esprem 
their sbhorrence " of tliat histfull Bilultcrous carriags 
of Vncua." He was adjudged to restore the com- 

Elainant'B wife, and allow the husband- lo Vive where 
B chose, on condition of hia Baaistlng Uncos in his 
waiB whenever the English desired. He was difl- 
cberged Ironi another acpusatinti of the same nature 
made by Sanops, a Conneetieut Indian, at the same 
time— ^the evidence not being aufficient lo convict 

The proofs of frnud and falsehood are siill more 
abundant. Miantonotno hesitated nut to accuse him 
of Ibul play, even in the Pequot war; and the ac- 
count given by Roger Williams of the reports which 
he rendered in lo the English authorities, of the Pe- 
quot captives who fell into his hnnds, goes very fiir 
to establish the charge. Six, whom he had taken al 
one time, he represented lo be Moliegane, althoDi^ 
an Indian who gave inlbrmation of the fact lo Mr. 
Williama, knew ihpm as Peqiiots peraonnlly, and 
perfectly well, and mentioned the names of all. 

Hia conduct at the Hartford conference in 1637, 
has already been the subject of comment. Some 
time after Minntoiiomo's arrival, who had been 
delayed by his machinations, he sent in messen- 
gers lo the court that hc! was Imne, and could not 
visit them. Governor Haynca olwerved, that this 
waa a lame excuse, at best, and immediately dea- 
paiched a cogent request for him to otlend without 
fail or delay. He came M length, nnd the Governor 
then accuaed him of the flagrant oulragea which he 
and hia aubjecls had committed on the Narraghan- 
■etls. Some altercation ensued between the rival 
chieftains, but, by the persuasion of rhe English, th^ 
were findly induced to shake handa. Miantonomo 
then cordially invited Uncas to sup with him, his 
men having iuat\H\\i;AaQi(ifscuia<ia; but he would 
not consent T\ie aacW.vna -wcir -ws-h wSWii, Mjyia- 
tomake relurna of l'he\i?c')pav\!^aH&'*.Ti. »«iaa- 
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nomo made his promptly, and no fault was found. 
^ Okace [Uncas] was desired to give in the names 
of his. He answered, that he knew not their names. 
He said there were forty on Long-Island ; and that 
Juanemo [cdias Janemoh] and three Nayantaquit 
Sachims had Pequts, and tliat he himself had out 
twenty. Thomas Stanton Flnterpreterl told him 
and the magistrates, that he dealt very falsely : and it 
was affirmed Iw others, that he fetched thirty or for- 
ty from Long-Island at one time. Then he (tcknow- 
ledged that he had thirty^ but the names he' could not 
give. It pleased the magistrates to request me to 
send to Nayantaquit, that the names of the Pequts 
might be sent to Cunnihticut ; as also to give Okace 
ten days to bring in the number and names of his 
Pequts and their runaways, Mr. Haynes threatening 
also (in case of failing) to fetch them."* This trans- 
action speaks clearly enough for itself. 

The Sachem's treatment of the Pequots surrender- 
ed to him on this occasion, does him little more 
credit. In 1647, ten years after the conquest, these 
unfortunate people sent in a complaint to the com- 
missioners, in which they stated that Uncas had 
drawn wampum from them unjustly, on all manner 
of pretexts, and without any pretext. When his 
child had died, for example, he made, or pretended 
to make, a present to his wife, and ordered the Pe- 
quots to do the same. Frightened by his threats, 
they collected one hundred fathoms of wampum, and 
gave it as directed. Uncas appeared to be pleased, 
and promised to treat them from that time forward 
as his own ancient subjects. But only a few days 
afterwards, his brother (Woweque) came and told 
them, that Uncas and his Council had determined to 
kill some of them. They now thought it necessary 
to appeal to the English protection, and they set 
about collecting a quantity of wampum to be sent 
in to Connecticut with that view. Uncas received 

* Utters of WilUama in Mass. Hit. CoU. T\vw^^«^.^*' 



a hint of their movemenis ; and the Bext taomiag 
be came to the fort where they were, with a. body 
of wBrriors, armed, and appareutly henl upon kiUios 
some of their numhcr. They Imwever escaped ea£ 
to ConDBclicut. It was farther alleged, that they 
had riven Uncas wampum forty times. Twenty- 
five times they had sent it. by him to the English, 
in payment of tribute ; but they knew not thnt any 
part of it was delivered. — Also, tliat Uncas fevored 
the Mohegaiis to tkeir prejudice. If they won any 
thing of one of them in piny, it eoulii tiever be cot- 
lected. — Also, that he had cut all their fishing nets 
for not aiding him — as they were not hound to do — ■ 
in certain of his forays against the Indiana of L^ng 
Island, 

The reply of Foxon to these pharees — no doubt 
by instruction Irom his master — is full of his usual 
ingenuity. 1. As to the wampum — " he belieueth 
the Pequats haue for tribute and vpon other occa- 
sions at sundry times pnid wanipam to Vneua, but 
ilenyeth ihnl they in parlicnhir had giueii him any 
for the English ; but the Sloyhpfjena and th«y had 
sometimes joyned logi'itlii'r io |;iiie in wampam, 
which had been sent us a preaenie twice into the 
MftttBchnsets, and ^ometiinos to Mr. Ilaynes at 
Hartford, but he thinckes the nomber of l^ve□Iy-fiue 
times to he altogeither talse." 

2. " He concicues thnt the Pequata being- an vnder 
people might Imnc some wrong trom the MuhegeiM 
in play and durst not' presse for their right, but 
denyeth that Vncua hud any hand therein." 

3. "He ackiiowledgeth that the Pequats did bring 
in 100 ftthome of wampam at the ileatli of Vncus 
child, and wiire promised favoure as is expressed, 
but the latier was only a treacherous plott of VncuB 
brother perswaifing the Pequats to witlidraw from 
Vncua into iheire nmie Country, and there he would 
cotrie vnio them, ni\ii to \)r'moke them thereunto b« 
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4. " Though Vncus at first apprehended noe in- 
convenieDce in such a present to the English, yet 
beinff after informed it was a plott on a finite of 
crooked counsel! giuen them by TaJssaquanott, Sas- 
sacus Jiis brother, who had suggested ynto them that 
most of the cheife Sacheins were cutt off, Vncus to 
jthem but a stranger, why should they seme or giue 
wampam to him,here with Vncus was justly offended." 

5k ^He had heard some of the Mohegans tooke 
fish fi^m them, but knoweth not that hee cutt theire 
netts, though he cannot deny it" 

The Commissioners decreed, that the Pequots 
should return to the dominion of Uncas, who should 
recieve them without charge or revenge for the man- 
ner in which they deserted .him ; and on the- other 
hand, that he should himself l)e reproved for his 
tyranny, and seriously informed, that the English 
would not support him ^* in any unlawfull, much less 
treacherous and outrageous courses." 

Unquestionably, this * brother' of Uncas was quite 
as troublesome to himself as he was to the white 
people. Mr. Winthrop complained, at this very 
meeting, that he had fallen upon the Nopnet Indians 
entirely without provocation, with one nundred and 
thirty Mohegans, and carried off wampum, copper 
kettles, great hempen baskets, bear-skins, deer-skins 
and many other things to a great value. These facts 
were admitted by Foxon, who also asserted that 
Uncas had no part either in the assau'lt or the qx>il, 
lie being at New Haven when the affair happened. 
Other complaints being brought forward and proved, 
the Commissioners directed that Uncas should either 
disown his brother entirely, or else regulate him in 
a more suitable manner for the future. This was 
correct. It is clear that he either instigated these 
flagrant outrages, or at least connived at them by 
sufferance. He was able to prevent them, as fiir as 
he thought proi)er. 

It would be tedious,' though not vrboVV^ '^^j3o«s<a\. 
matter of amusement, to deXmV ox W%^ ^ "^^ ^>rrx^- 
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SQtions brought ngn'mst Ilie MohF<;an Sachem by 
vorltiUB coinplainnnia oC vurious titnes. Mossachu* 
Bens Btid Connpclicut arraigned him. The English 
eeltlenienw nearest to him accused him of insolence 
and violent assmille. The Mohawks quarrelled witli 
his tribe. The Ntirraghnnsetts anil Niauticke cltar- 
ged faim repeatedly with inroads and insults upon 
them. Necwash Cooke, a Pequot under English 
protection, complained of being plundered with open 
Ibrce. Sanops, an Indian mentioned heretolbre, waa 
robbed of his eorn nnd beans, [perhaps hardly less 
Talualile lo him tliuii liis wift.) Mr, Winthrop staled, 
in behalf of a Lon? Island Sachem, tlint he had sent 
sixty &ihoms of wampum to the Governor of Slas- 
sachusetts by Uncus ; and though he inaiie the 
bearer himself a present of twenty at tlie eaine time, 
he had embezzled the whole. 

Again, one Apumps " comjilsined against Vncua, 
that about aixe weekes since bee looke sixe of hia 
people at Quinnapaiige, killed one, and wounded 
another." 

"PoMHAM [a Massanisolts Sachem] appearing be- 
fore the Coiiiiiiissiuiiers [m tlie same meeting] said 
that about a rnonib ngonc Vucns or some of his men 
killed n man and two wpmen nt Ciuvi;setI,theone of 
tb em belonging to liimseltu, the other vnto Tupaya- 
men, both without provocation." 

f Wee desire the English Sarhims" — wrote the 
Poconiptocks in answer to an EuglJsh message of 
inquiry— "not to pprswnile vs to a peace with 
Vucus ; for though heE promiaelli niueli yett will lice 
perfbrine nolhinge. We have experience of hia 
lalceneH" &c. 

In 165G, he, or his brother, invaded the Norwoo- 
tucks ; and he even joined arms withNinnigret against 
a Sachem of Long Island. About two years liefore 
this, he had taken occasion to push his conquesia 
beyond the river Coirowiicwby qfiarrelllngand then I 
fighting with \s.tiHVMi>MB'T, ftacVewi h'l Muasauco 
(now Simsbury, near IfeAlwi.'^ 'fte ww-QafAlaa. ' 
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warriors to take and bum a wigwam in the outskirts 
of the village, killiilg a few of the inhabitants, and 
then leaving marks of the Mohawks. His orders 
were executed, and the stratagem took effect Arr- ,' 
hamdmet ascribed the mischief to the Mohawks, 
and, bumiHg with resentment, fitted out a waj^-perty, 
and went in pursuit of them to the Northwest. 
Uncas thus gained time to equip his men,,.and fall 
upon the enemy's town in his absence. Arrham&met 
was subjugated and his tribe, the Podunks, were 
ever afterwards tributjuy to Uncas. 

The season before this, Meeksaw [probably Mex- 
ham] a Narraghansett Sachem, complained that Un- 
cas had killed one of his men, and also that he had 
" afronted him by abusiuely naming and jeering his 
dead ancestors, and sending him a challenge this 
summer to fight." The Commissioners inquired of 
Foxon the truth of the chai-ge, **and hee not giuinga 
satisfactory answare, they tooke the matter into con- 
sideration." &c. Soon afterwards the same person 
complained " of a gun taken from a Narraghansett 
Indian by Vncus his son, which some of Vncus his 
men acknowlidged to bee true." The Commission- 
ers' judgment in this cose was, substantially, that 
although Mexham had not sufficient proof, yet, 
knowing that Uncas out of his pride and folly was 
apt to insult people, they would send him a suitable 
reprimand. In some other cases, they went so far 
as to adjudge, and perhaps enforce restitution. 

Not to examine the records farther, it is only ne- 
cessary to ol)serve, that though all these accusations 
were not strictly correct, many of them, and many 
others, were proved ; and perhaps a tithe of the 
truth never appeared after all. §ome of the sufterers 
were too proud to complain. Others had no evidence 
to offer but their own;* Many supposed it impracti- 
cable to 'obtain a fair hearing or decision of the 
Commissioners, against a chieftain regarded as their 
ward ; and many more were \oo \£L\xOcL\srs«&R^^'28^ 



to right themselves in a more customary nnd b 
mary inanner upon ihc spot. 

The Becret source of this ciitraoriiinBry Beriea of 
wais, foraya, rlialleiitrea, rubbrries aiid Hdulteries, like 
that of the Sacliervi'K invt-tfruie opposition to Chris- 
tianity, wea in h\s \uw\<:sa uppetltes and paBdong; 
but especially an inordinule and tiiiroiitrollcd ambi- 
tioD. It might be with justire that Miuutonomo was 
aacuBed of a design to inaiie liinist^lf UNiveKSti. 

DAMORB— as the phrase was — of New Eoglond. 
But the Nara^Iiaiisett took no meieureB for the 

liunient of his oliject whkL. were in his own view 

irr ijicTiii ur mulioious. He neither kept back part 
of the rn|itivf;s, nor ciiihi^zzled the tribute whicb 
they clcpositecl m hb liatiils, nor plundered his 
neighbors in time of pcac.f, nor unduly availed him- 
aelt of foreign assistiuice for the unnihilullon of hia 
rivals, lie sent a lew of Ills men, it is true, to ud 
in lite Pequot cxpe'lition — or rnthiir did not, perbnpa 
could not prweni theiii from going — hut these were 
only two hdiiilreil, out of two li^oiisand j and he 
neither hrn^lpil thcni himself, like L'ncns, nor even 
eMf.iif;ed periionully nt all in the contest. Indeed, 
he lit most only conlinued, on this occasion, the hoB- 
tilities which had existeil berwet^ti the two ualions 
for H long scries of years; niiil 
that he was very nenr joining ^. 
BgainBllhe Enijlish iheniselivs. L'ncas, on the other 
hand, made the most of the opportiinity, to revenge 
himself upon SuKSnciis, nud lo e\uU Ida reputation i 
and power upon die wrock of the I'equow. 

Miantoiioino iMrcamc in his iiiro a victim I 
sanic over-reaching spirit, lie liegaii the wi 
deed — or rather tin: campaign— and Uncna, o 
other hand, was encouraged in his course by 1 
allies ; — but a niagnatiiinoua soul would never ha. 
permitted cither circumstance lo affect the treatraeol 
of a sovereign ViVe tamwVi^who had fallen into b' 
itands by the ciiancea o'ltew-V- 
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Ninigret next became the grand object of his 
Bcrutiny. He went forward as often as practicable 
to prejudice the character of that chieftain in the 
eyes of the English, as well as to reduce his re- 
sources by direct attacks. No man was so zealous 
as he in furnishing evidence — such as it was — ^to con- 
vict him of a conspiracy with the Dutch against the 
colonies ; and though he is understood to have been 
ostensibly at peace with him at that period, he car- 
ried his interference to such a length as to lay wait 
and intercept a Niantick canoe which, as he pre- 
tended to suspect, was laden with certain palpable 
evidences of the hostile coalition. So we find him 
falling upon Mexhara, Necwash, Cooke, Woosame- 
quiuj and last of all, King Philip. No doubt, he had 
sagacity enough to perceive, tliat such a course must 
prove unfavorable, if not fatal to his race ; but pat- 
riotism, honor, friendsliip, generosity, truth, every 
nobler feeling of his nature was merged in a barba- 
rous, ferocious ambition. 

There is a curious illustration of this weakness up- 
on record : — ** Vncas complained that SEquASSONSom 
yeares sence as is well knoune began hostile actes 
vpon him to the desiurbance of the publicke peace. 
Whervpon bee was ocationed to fight and in the 
Issue ouercame him and conquared his Country, 
which though bee gaue to the English and did not 
oppose the fauor they were pleased to shew him in 
sparing his life, yet hee cannot but look vpon himselfe 
as ivrpnged, iii thai Sequasson^ as hee is informed, is set 
up and endeauoured to hee made a great Sachem, not- 
withstanding hee hath refused to pay an acknoul- 
idgment of Wampam to him according to engage- 
ments." 

Of this acknowledgement, no proof appears but 
the Sachem's own assertion ; and whether true or 
not, no real x^use of complaint can be gathered fi'om 
the whole context. The Commissioners, with their 
usual complaisance, *' disdaimi^^ wi^ "^Tk^^sR^ss^^ «i^ 
theirs to make Seqmawa n^vAyVsA. vt^^^^sses^ ^s^ 



what hee afeirmea coac<'miiig ihn other [acknowl 
edjreinent] yeC reconiniended ii lo the Goueraineal 
of Cofiecticol 10 examine ilie case, and lo provide 
vpon due proofe Vncaa may he omiei] ip wliat may 
be jiiBt Slid erjiiaJI, and Mr. Ludlow wse entreated 
to promote the same." This passage will be found 
in riie Records for IGSI. No sukeequent lueution 
is made of tlie suit. 

It niiglit be a subject of 80me speculation, what 
were tlie caicsps of the estraoriliiiary partiality of 
the Eiiglisti for Udchs; and especially what were 
the meatia wherehy he couiiieracled the Htroag cur- 
rent of rcprnucli which set agabst him irom all other 
quarters. Differctil opiuiona have heeui.,eDtertaiDed 
upon this point. We supjKiHe, however, Ihe Com- 
inissioners considered it good policy, to atilect some 
one among the principal uncivilized and uusubjecl- 
ed Indian ciiiefe, lo he made a clionnel of iiiturcourse 
and influence with and over all. This one would 
naturally he tlie most aitibilious, and at the same 
time U-ast scrupulous of ihe number. Such was 
Uucas ; and hence it was, that witii his shrewdnefl^ 
he found no difficulty in maiiilsiuing' a tolerably 
good understaniliu^ witK them under all circum- 
Btancea. The 'Proiid Ninigret' disdained the 
English interference. Musaassoit protected rather 
than courted them. Sassaeus fought them at the 
firat nrovocBlioD. Pliilip hated thpLu and kept aloof: 
and Aliantonorao, tliougti he met tlicni imd treUed 
them aa frienda, yet forgot not a soul of liis own, 
more sovereign than liis royal bliKid. But Uncas 
was neither more nor less than llieir humble servant. 
He fought for them, and gave evideucM fur thcni, 
■with about ihe same alacrity, and the same indiffer- 
ence as to subject or occasion, antagonist or defend- 
Whenever complaints were made against himself 
**e of course had tesaiwctA for ilefenca. There waa 
melliing in llie teaiimwn-i "oe tovJi ^^oacally 
hg ibrward in to fevot \ »»4 sia.ms«aia ■*«.'«*. 
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gemiity of his ezplaDatioDs, or the humility of his 
acknowledgemeDtB- and apologies.' Other Sachems, 
irritated by suspteion and accusation, fiequeDtly 
committed themselves in reality by rash speeches 
and rude acts. But Uncas never lost sight of his 
interest in his pride. ' 

The pliability of Indian evidence, and the manoeu- 
vres of Indian politicians, appear singularly in the 
case of Necwash Cooke. Unca»was at New Haven, 
attending a meeting of the CommiMioners, in 1646^ 
v^hen One William Morton came forward, and i;harg- 
ed him with having hired Wampushet^ a Pequot 
Powah then present, ^by himselie. or some other 
with a hatchet to wounde another Indian and lag U 
vpon Nkekwash CooktP The consideration for the 
bargain was said to be fifteen fkthoms of wampum, 
and the Indian was assaulted according to the terms. 
After some inquiry into the evidence, Wampushet 
himself was brought upon the stand, and questioned 
by the Ei^lish interpreter. Much to the astonish- 
ment of mr, Morton, and of the Pequots who came 
into couit with him, he cleared Uncas and cast the 
plot upon Cooke himself, and Robin, Mr. Winthrop's 
Indian ; and though the other two Pequots, whereof 
one was Robin's brother, were much ofiended, ** and 
after [afterwards] ioxd Uncaa had hired him to with- 
dm we and alter his chardge, vet bee persisted and 
said Necwash Cooke and Robin, bad giuen him a 
pavre of breeches and promised him twenty-five 
ftdome of wainpam to cast the plott vpon Uncas." 

As to the main allegation in Cooke's case, which 
was proved, the Sacbenri acknowledged some mis- 
caitiages or misdemeanors in vindicating what he 
called his right, so near the English plantations, — but 
alleged provocation. Then follows the sentence. 
• 1. That it was an error to quarrel with Cooke 
to the public disturbance, .without consent of the 
English. 

2. That to do it near an E\i^\vB\i ;^V«si\»c&«s^ -w^a^ 
wowe stiiJ \ and the Coint^n^oxi«A t««ffWD^ \sss»>>*^ 
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acknowledge ii'm fault to that plantation, (ns he did to 
themselves) and by promise to secure tbem from any 
Buch disiurbsDce lor the future. 

ForUncBB ii was an easy matter to make suchaatis- 
fiuMioQ. Sat ae if it was thought too harsh by thoee 
who decreed it, tbey took occasion at the aume time 
to BWEeten the dispensation with promises of protec- 
tion and professions of respect. Alter ell, so alrong 
was the additional testimony advanced against him 
on (lie same matters, at tlie next session, that tbey 
were induceil to modify iheir decision as follows : — 
"AH which Iwing duly considered the insolency Eind 
otitrage of VncuB and his men appeared much more 
heinous than the complaints at Newhaven the. last 
yeere imported. The Commissioners (bavinc ths 
lasiyeere ordered that Vncus should Acknowledge 
his fault to the English plantiitioii, which they heare 
he performed in Capiuiii Mason's presuoce) thought 
fitt now tn add that vjion the return of the Pequota 
to his Biibiection Vncus fuonbwitb jjay iriiu the 
hands of Mr. Jo. Winilirop, to be by liim divided to 
the English and ould Pequots and other iuiiocent 
Indians, inwards the repaire of theirc losses in pro- 
portion as he shall finde cause, one liundred fathoms 
of wain pom." 

We conclude these expnsitinns ivitli a literal copy 
from Uazard, of one of the last fiirTiitd iiiessagea of 
complaint sent by the Coniiriiasioners to Uucas, 
together with his Bnsw.er. The date is 1661 : 

We have Receiued IiLfonnation and Complaint 
from tlie GBnerall Court of Mussachuseils of youer 
hostile Invading of Wosjiriicquin and the Indians of 
Quabakutt wboe arts and lunge huue bine Subjects 
to the English killing puiue and Currying away 
others caplmes spoyling ihoire (roods to the vallue 
of 33ih.B8 tbey allci.lse,aud uil this cootrary to youer 
coHennot and prouiiae \o\.\\ii CQ\fti*s\<n«.is aeuerall 
imee Renewed, nov \o iu«ii-^ '"^s* ^vaA-wwi <& tiMs 
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Tributaries withoiit the allowance of the Comission- 
era wee alsoe ynderertand that the Generall Court of 
Massachusetts whose subjects the said Indians are, 
haue fbrmerljr signified theire' offence vuto you Re- 
quiring the Rifttiirne of youer Captiues and Satisfac- 
tion fbr the wronge you haue done to which you 
haue not returned any answare wJUch aeemics to bee 
an huoUrU and proud carnage of ymters wee cannot 
but wonder att it and must beare witnes against it 
and doe heerby will and require you forthwith to 
returne the said Captiues with due Satie&ction for 
other wrpngs done them or to make out sufficient 
grounds and Rees<ons Ifbr youer Invading the said 
Indians the which you are speedily to send to the 
Governor of the Massachusetts and. if it appeer they 
haue done you any * wronge vpon doe prooie wee 
shall take care that they may make you satisfaction 
if you shaU neglect to obserite our order and Injunc- 
tion herein contained ; wee must leaue the Massa- 
chusetts to Right themselues as formerly signifyed 
vnto you : in which case wee mus^oune and if need 
bee assist our Confederates ; 

The Coiniaioners of tbe Vnited Cdlonies ;>* 
(Signed) 

Samuel WitLit Thomas FuxuCk PresedeiU 
Plymouth the 13th. . Willumb Lbets Simon Bradstbset 
of September 1661. Benjamin Fen Daniel Dbnibon 

Thomas Suuthwobth.** 

Then follows the answer given in on behalf of 
Uncas by Major Mason. As nothing more is heard 
of the affovCf it may be presumed mat the reasons 
alleged were considered sufficient 

" Whereas there was a warrant sent from the 
Court of Boston dated in May last to Vncus wherein 
it was declared upon the Complaint of Wesamequen 
that the said Vncus had offered a great violence to 
th«2ire Subjects at quabauk killing some and taking 
others captiue ; which warraut came not to Vncus 
aboue 20 daies before these prcafc\\\a'wVtfi^\ifcvss%'»Ms^ 
moned by Major John Mason Va x^i^ %c^^8R«V^ ^S.^cs» 



said warrant wb^rin hoc was cliardged if heo did not 
Reiurne llie Coptiuea and tliiny-three pounds dam- 
age then the Massac liUHCtu would Recouer it l^ 
force of orines which to him was very grieuoua ; 
profasing hte was allogelhr.r igiiorani they were niA- 
jecls bdonfring to the MasaadivtctU and further said 
they were none of WcBameqiien's mHn but belong- 
ing to Onopcqiiln hJB deadly enemie whoe was there 
borne; one of the men tlien taken was his oune 
Couaio, wlio liod formerly fbuglit againsl liim in hia 
oune person ; and yett sett him at IJbcrtie and further 
saiih that all the Captiues were sent home atsoe that 
Wesemeijuin'a son and diuers of his men lind fought- 
agaiast him diuere limes this hee desired might bee 
returned as his answare to the Comniisai oners." 

Concessions of tbis nature it was—which no olbar - 
Indian Sachejn of equal power ever submitted to — 
tltat went Inrther than anything else to keep UnoBS 
secure in the English favor. His actual servicea, 
which were considerable, have been alluded lo. His 
tribe were an oul-guard for the aettleineuts in Con- 
necticut. Aftpr selling the town of Norwich, that 
place Iwing first colonized in a period of general ex- 
citement and hostility sjnong the tribes, the Mohegans 
kept out spies and runners to give the inhabitants 
intelligence of their enemies' movements, and were 
a continual defence against them. In timesof (freater 
danger, they often moved, and pitched their wlgwagli 
new the town. On one occasion, a hostile party of 
savogce approached the outskir^ on the Sahhath, 
with a design to make a dexcent upon the village | 
but viewing it from an eminence, and seeing the Mo- 
heean huts, they were intimidated, and retreated 
wnthout doing the least damage. 

The Bale Just mentioned was but one of a large 
number with which Uncaa was always reaily to 
oblige bis civilized friends, and which constituted 
DOolher claim to iheir good will. In 1648, on receiv- 
ing presents 10 ViiB aaUaftti:'L»«i,V* f.uTi-jf:^ \a tb« 
Tovcnior and Magiauowa o^ liw tti^'SD. sni ^i*H»r 
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nedicut nver all h'a lands, called by whatever name, 
reserving only the ground then planted by him for 
himself and his tribe. In 1641, he ^nted to Henry 
Whitefield and others^ certain lands near Guilford, 
in consideration of four coat^, two kettles, four fath- 
oms of wampum, four hatchets, and three hoes. In 
1659, he granted all his land», with all his com, to 
his old comrade and friend, Major John Mason, who 
the next year surrendered it to the Colony of Con- 
necticut Trunlbull says, that the individual towns 
in this ereat tract Were very generally purchased, 
either of nim or his successors, a second or third time. 

It is remarkable, that a very late mention made of 
Uncas ill history, casts an imputation upon his friend- 
ship for the English. " It is suggested by them who 
know him best" — says Hubtmra in his Narrative — 
" that in his heart he is no better affected to the Eng- 
lish, or their religion, than the rest of his countrymen, 
and that it hath been his own advantage hath led 
him to be this time," &c. This was written in 1677, 
Only two years previous, at the commencement of 
Philip's war, it was reported to governor Winslow 
of Plymouth, that the Mohegan Sachem had sent 
twenty men to join his Pokanoket brother,' with a 
message that if Phi lin would sp.nd him six English 
heads, all the Indians m kis territories would go for 
him.* Uncas is last heard of in 1680, when he must 
have been a very old man, though still likely, we are 
told, to survive all his enemies.f 

The best comment on the Sachem's husbandry of 
his own interest is perhaps, after all, in the fact that a 
remnant of his tribe exists to this day, (on a reserva- 
tion of al)out three thousand acres of land,) in the- 
neighborhood of Norwich ; and are the only natives 
yet lingering within the limits of the*state. The last 
sachem of the tribe was Isaiah Uncas, once a pupil 
in the famous school of Dr. Wheelock, at Lebanon. 

♦ Sixth Vol, Mass. Coll. First Ser\w. 

f i/ubharH*a rUiM»ml H iirt nru. 



The foHowing epitapb, copied !iy President Stjles 
from a grave-alone in' the old Indian burial- grouDd 
at Mohegnn, Indicates iLe end of the genealogy : 

Hereliea the body of Subseeto, 
Own Hon to Uncas, grandson to Onf.ko, 
Who were the famous sachems of Moheah.in j 
But now they aro a!) dead, ] think it is """ 

• The Mohegan lerm for All i> well or Goad-neu 
lut, or Onecbo, is Uie ^^iine nlio cujnuiaddea in Plii 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Indians who ■ubmitted to MaBnichusetts — ^The Gortonists— 
PoMHAM, Sachem of Shaomet, andSACONoco complain of 
them — Submit to the Government — ^Their examination and 
entertainment-r-Policy of Maraachiuetts in the case of Porno 
ham — He and Saconoco much harassed by their neighbors 
— Subseauent history— Pomham takes part in Philip's war 
and IS killed — CAKORCB£T,soiiorMianU>nom(^His agree- 
ment of October, 1675— We eta more, Squaw-Sacbem of 
Pocasset — Canonchet's career during Shilip's war — Partic- 
ulars of his surprisal and death — His character — Anecdotes 
— His reputation with the Englisb— Defence of "his conduct. 

AmoDff a considerable number of chieftains who 
submitted to the Massachusetts Government, were 
several whose territory was without their jurisdic- 
tion, and in some cases within that of other Govern- 
ments. The most notorious case of this kind is 
connected Mdth that much-discussed transaction in 
which the notorious Gorton and his associates were 
engaged ; and by which they brought themselves into 
a disagfeeable collision with civil and martial authori-: 
ties in all directions. 

To explain that affair very briefly, — Gorton, having 
become obnoxious as the* founder of a new religious 
sect, left the Massachusetts jurisdiction for Plymouth. 
Here be met with much the same treatment He 
was whipped for disturbing the Church, and required 
to find sureties for his good behavior; which not 
being able to do, he either removed or was driven to 
Rhode Island. There he treated the Court with con- 
tempt, and by order of Governor Coddington was 
imprisoned and again whipped. He then took ref^ 
uge in Providence, where Roger Williams, though 
he disliked his principles, yet cave him shelter. But 
he had hardlv located hitnBeVl, trndi \i«i^w \» ^P^'^ 
a company or disciples around VjXm^^Vci^'^^'^'^ 
barin/r Eiudiah aemera comiAaia«A oiXstoi^No ^^' 
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of ilia Nur 

fhantKftt Sachem was o.u«t.ev\wi\. 

Whether nl h'laown au^^esSivoTniT vSv^s. a^ «*rriw^ 
iwnhfun, and Bi.coTiOco,a*«a'n6™*^^^^'J™««'«' 
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ed in the land, but otherwise of no note in- history, 
went to Boston a few months after the sale, and by 
an interpreter, made complaint of the mancBUvres of 
the Grortonists whereby, as they alleged, Miantono- 
mo had been induced to compel them to an arbitra- 
ry disposal of their territory. They further desired 
to be received under the protection of Massachusetts, 
and withal brought a small present of wampum. The ' 
matter being referred to the next Court, and Gorton 
and Miantonomd notified to attend, the latter made 
his appearance. He was required to prove the in- 
terest he had claimed in the Shaomet Sachems and 
territory, but it is said he could prove none ; and 
upon the testimony of Cutchamequin and other In- 
dians who were present, it appeared that the Shao- 
met chie& were not tributcuy to the Narraghansett, 
though they sometimes made him presents, — a mark 
of deference and not of subjection. Upon this an 
order was passed, authorizing the Grovemor and cer- 
tain magistrates to treat with the applicants at their 
discretion.* 

These Commissioners soon afler conferred with 
the Sachems ; and, giving them to understand upon 
what terms they should be received, **they found 
them very pliable to all." So, indeed, it might be 
inferred from the answers made by the Sachems to 
the requisitions touching the ten commandments. 
The servility which some of them' indicate — as rep- 
resented in the Commissioners' report, at l^ast, — is 
hardly redeemed by the shrewd simplicity of others. 

Being asked if they would worship the true God, 
and not blaspheme him, they waived the first clause, 
and replied thus to the latter. " We desire to speak 
reverently of the Englishman's God, and not to 
speak evil, because we see Englishman's God doth 
better for them than other Gods do for others." 

As to * swearing falsely/ they replied, that they 
never knew what swearing was, or what an oath. 

• yVinthrop^B 3owma\,\o\. W 



WBS. As to working iinnecessBrily on the ChristiaD 
Sttbbolb, — "It 18 n sfnalt tiling," nnswnred they, "for 
us to rest on thsc day, for wt have tiot much to do any 
day, and tlttrtfore we teiH forbear on thai dag." 

In regard to honoring parents and seniors, they 
Biiid, "It is our cuHtoin to doao, lb r when if we com- 

Elain to the Oovenior of the JMnssachusetts that we 
live wroiie, if they tell os mc (if, we bImUI patiemly 
bear it." The following artiules ore bIho part of the 

5. Not to kill any man but upon just cause and 
good auihririly, Sic. Answer. It is good, and we 
desire 1o do so. 

fi. Not to commit fornication, Htealirg &r,. Anatver. 
Though ihey be committed among us, wo allow it 
not, hut judfte it evil. 

8. For lying, they say it is an evil, and shall not 
allow il. And finully, na to being christianized, tbey 
said, " na opportunity servetli hy the Euglish coming 
among us, we desire to learn tlit-ir manners." 

Whatever rnay he ihoiiifht of the right of Massa- 
chuSE^Its to intisrfiTi.' iu this esse, and especially of 
the poliey of inliTJi'ring as regarded the Narraghan- 
BBtts und'the other roloni™, it must be admitted, that 
the Buboiission iwelf, so far as conrerned the uripli- 
canls, wn.1 conducted with the honesty, as well an 
ciiility, generally characteristic of the intercourse of 
that Goverujiicnt with the native.-'. 

The Governor having sent for thfi Sachems t 



wax then explained to their entire satisfaction. They 
were also expressly informed, [hut they were not to 
be considered confiiderulca, but sulijccts, to whiofa 
they manifiatcd tlieir assent. So, adds llie historiaD, 
they dined in the snrnc,' room with the Governor, at 
a table hy themselves, unil havuig much Pountenance 
siown them by b1\ iKeseni, and heing told that they 
end llieir men B\imi\A uXwb-jr \w. v,E\ctiKi& vs tbe 
Ztiglieh, provided xViB3 \>iomsW <»■ &«» ^t.m.?«Ma&E>. 
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Arnold (their interpreter,) and having some small 
things bestowed upon them by the Governor, they 
departed joyful and well satisfied. The submission 
was as follows : 

"This writing. is to testify, that we, Pomham, 
Sachem of Showamet, and SACBoitocHO, Sachem of 
Patuxet, have and by these presents do voluntarily 
and without any constraint or persuasion, but of our 
own free motion, iput ourselves, our subjects, lands 
and estates under the government and jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts, to be. governed and protected by 
tliem according to their just laws and orders, so flur 
as we shall be made capable ctf understanding them ; 
and we do promise, for ourselves, our subjects, and 
all our posterity, to be true and faithful to the Grov- 
emment and aiding to the maintenance thereof to 
our best ability ; and from time to give speedy notice 
of any conspiracy, attempt, or evil intentions of any 
we shall know or hear of against the same, and do 
promise to be willing from time to time to be in- 
structed in the knowledge of the worship of God. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto put our hands 
the 22d of the 4th month, 164a 

The y mark The 9 "iw^ 

of Saconoco. of Pomham." • 

Thus was consummated the title of Massachusetts 
to the jurisdiction of the Sbaomet land. It was at 
this very time, as well as afterwards, claimed also by 
Plymouth, and by Rhode Island.* Gorton always 
alleged, that it belonged to Miantonomo, and that 
Pomliam was secretly influenced by Massachusetts 
to withdraw from him and seek protection under their 
authority. No doubt that Government was sufficient- 
ly aware of the interest they had, not only in hum- 
bling the Gortonisrs, but in extending their jurisdic- 
tion as far as possible towards or into the territory 
of the Narraghansett chieflain, then, as Hutchinson 

• Winthrop, Vol. U. ^. 25V. ttxA^Vl . 
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calls him, the greatest and most powerAil sachem of 
New England. Speaking of the petition of certain 
settlers, in 1645, for permission to beffin a plantation, 
where Gorton and his company had erected three 
or four small houses ** on the land of Pombani, who 
had submitted himself," &c. Mr. Wiutfarop himself 
states, that the Court readily granted their petition^ 
promising all encouragement, &c. — ** for it was of 
great concernment to cul the English in these parts^ 
that a strong ptanttdion should be there^ as a bwwark 
ifc, against the Mmraghansetts/* It may be, that this 
consideration assum^, in the view of the Massachu- 
setts Grovemment, the imperious interest of what is 
commonly called State-necessfity. 
. Hence the measures occasionally adopted aobee- 
quent to the submission, for afTordmg Pomhani the 
promised relief; a policy which certainly accorded 
Detter with their stipulations to him, than with their 
relations to some other parties. The Grortonists 
harassed him beyond measure, but they were at 
length subduocl. The Narraghansetts, {after Mian- 
tonoiiio's death,) threatened and frightened him still 
more. In April 1G45, " that it might really appear 
that the Massachusetts did own and would protect 
him," which would seem to have been heretofore 
d6u!)to(l, an order was taken for sending men and an 
officer to Shaomet, to stay there a few days^ and act 
on the defensive against the Narraghansetts.* These 
men being volunteers, however, refused to go, unless 
they were each i)aid ten shillings a week, furnished 
witli arms and ammimition, and allowed such lK>oty 
as tliey might be able to collect in case of fighting. 
Whereupon the Court, not choosing to establish such 
a precedent, sent word to Pomham, that the required 
force would be at his disposal, whenever be snould 
forward sufficient funds to enable them to perform. 
On the earnest importunity of the Sachem, early in 
May, his request was finally granted ; and, with the 
aid of the En^Vv8\i,\\fe ex^Xfc^iifaxwyyycL V»a lands. 
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This was in- 1646. ^ut Pomham aod Sacono- 
CO were not destined quietly to enjoy their posses- 
sions, as the following detail from Mr. Winthrop's 
records for 1647, wiU abundantly illustrate. The 
Gortonists had at that period returned to Shaoraet, 
which they now named Warwick'; and, as the 
Sachems alleged before the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies, manifested a decided disposition 
^for eating up all their com, with their cattle," &,Ci 
These functionaries hereupon wrote to certain per- 
sons in the vicinity of the premises, to view the 
damages, and require satis&ction ; which process, 
however, had scarcely been commenced, when Jus- 
tice Coggleshall and others from Rhode Island came 
to Shaomet, claimed jurisdiction for that colony over 
the land in question, and forbade the appraisers to 
proceed. Upon this, thfe latter returned home. 
Another warrant was issued, with the same result. 
Pomham was reduced to extremities ; but still undis- 
couraged, he renewed his complaints once more. 
Massachusetts now sent three special messengers, to 
demand satisfaction of the trespassers, and to warn 
them to leave the territory. The application did no 
good : and therefore, " as we could do no more at 
present," writes Mr. Winthrop, "we procured the 
Indians- some com in the mean time." The mea- 
sures subsequently taken for redress, it would be 
alike tedious and needless to enumerate. 

As to Pomham, with whom we have chiefly to do, 
it must be confessed, that his character assumes but 
little dignity throughout this proceeding. In afler 
times, his career was occasionally more independent, 
while at the same time it gave evidence that his early 
attachment to the English was by no means one of 
indissoluble affection, or of principle sacred in his 
own eyes. It is not a little remarkable^ that afler 
all. the trouble and expense taken and inciured by 
and between the colonies, and especially by Massa- 
chusetts, for his protectioxi \ «ll^ttfA'w^CM^KSJk^fi»^^^ 
autboritiea of the latter ajovwDiasiAtosi^^ «^^ ^^ 
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trust sincerely representeii.his HiibmigsFon as the fniiC 
or their prayi^rs, aud tiie first Iriijt of their boptn, in 
the great process of civilizing aud chriatiiuiiziDK 
the native* ;" ihis iii corn gi hie Bavage not only loosen- 
ed Ilia canuexion with the Enghsh, but engti|[ed 
againat them, with his whole force and iuflueDce, ia 
the great war of King Philip. 

That course, Isial aa it was to himself and his in- 
terestR, was upon the whole tlie niost credilahle 
paiisage of his life. And onre adopted, he punnied 
It with an energy that allogctlier eels aside aoy 
doubts which hia fornier course niigiit suggest, in 
regard to his real temperament and genius. Even 
Philip was scarcely more feared than Ponihsm. 
Historians universally, while they imio call him ■ 
Narraghansett, as eviilenllj' he had determined to 
coDsiifer himself, place him in tlie highest raoii 
among the Sachems of that warlike anil povrerfiil 
tribe. He ilid not even pretend to neutrality in the 
early part of the war, as they did. He did not sign 
either tlie treaty of July, ( 1675] negotiated at the point 
of the Ei>glish bayonet in his own territory, or the 
submission executed in Oetoticr following at Boston, 
although upon the lutltjr occasion one of his fellow- 
chieliuins aSeclcrl lo sign for him. This, at best, like 
every other part and circumstance of the pomprD 
mise, was a mere artifice, meant lo divert the Govern- 
nienC by a show of Batistiiclion nnd amity. 

During I'liilip's war the tt'rritory of Pomham was 
ravaged ilir ami ivi.l.', nnd one huiiclrod and fifty 
wigwams deslruvcrl liy firi' at one ihnr., in Decem- 
ber, 1675. Whi;thcr tbis cliiuf iviw in the deci- 
sive and blooiij battle of tii.; liJtIi, or in what other 
engngemema he was duriuff ihe war, hiatorj doe* 
not detennine. He was finally slain in July, IGiS, 
a few weelts previous to tiie <iruth of Philip, and 
the consequent close of iliHt contest, the moat crit- 
icaj and the meat. fut\<iuti t;ver waged between th« 
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red roan and the white. Great was the exultation 
of the conquerors over this first success, so encour- 
aging to tliemselves, and . so disastrous to their 
savage au«l terrible foes. The event took place in 
the neigliborhood of Dedham, (in Massachusetts) 
where Pomham, with a small kMmd of faithful war- 
riors, half-starved and desperate, were still roaroing 
the woods in the close vicinity of the English settle-; 
inents. About fifty Indians were captured ; and the 
Sachem seems to have been the only man of the 
company • who would not be taken alive. ** That 
which increased the victory," says Mr. Hubbard^ 
^ was the slaughter of Pomham^ which was one of 
the Stoutest Sachems that belonged to the JSTarraghann 
seUsr* 

His spirit and strength were such, that after being 
mortally wounde^l in the fight, so that he cf uld not 
stand, he caught hold of an English soldier who 
came near him, and had nearly destroyed him by 
his violence, when the poor fellow was rescued by 
his comrades, and the dying chieftain relieved at 
once from his agony and his foes. He had litde to 
live for, had there been a disposition to spare him 
His territory was long since subjected to a foreign 
power b^ his own act, and afterwards desolat^ 
His subjects were dispersed and destroyed. His 
grandson had been slain in the^^ field within a few 
months ; and among the captives at the time of his 
own fall, historians particularly notice one of his 
sons, ^'a very likely youth, and one whose counte- 
nance woul(l have bespoke favor for him, had he not 
belonged to so bloody and barbarous an Indian as his 
father was." This unfortunate lad was probably 
executed, by order of the Plymouth government, 
together with the other principal captives of the last 
montlis of the war. At be^ he was spared, like 
the son of Philip, only to be enslaved in a foreign 
land. 

* Narrative oflndiao Ware. U vj\\\ V» «3aw!r*«^*\tt.^«^"sa2^ 
terms the true allegiance of the SacYteoi \% \iM&v\Sn)ViK^* 
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Among other diatinguisheil chieftains of ihe Nar- 
raghsaaett tril>e, who periahed mtich in the some 
ttianner, and about tlie some time wjih the tost named, 
■was NiNHNTENoo or UotNinsHETT, commonly call- 
ed hy the English Canohcket. He wbb the son of 
Minnlonomo, and probably, after the death of Mex- 
liam and PesJ«icii?, Biicceeded to his father's high 
rank, — being peiicrally entitled by historians the Chief- 
Sachem of his tribo. His reputation, imth with his 
countrjmen und liia foes, was worthy of the noble 
blood in liis vftiiiH. Mr, Trumbull ohseryes, that ha 
iuhnritcd all hie father's pride, and all his insoteDce- 
awi hatred towirds the English What is atill more' 
conrluBJie in hi« fa\or, Mr Hubbard calls him a 
'daLnneil wretch,' enlarges tipon his cruelty and 
biasphemj, and eyulis over his final destruction. 
This — not the IdlIs alliged, (wluch are wholly with- 
out proof,] hut thft B88( rtioti^fiimishes, as a mqdem 
writer has aptly lemarlcpd, irresistible evidence of 
hiB heroic chiracter 

1 liLri, 13 nlnindnnC other evidence, however, to 
the sdjiie ITi ct The onlj ostcniible deference of 
anv il 'icripiion which lie ever paid to an English 
nuthoi il^ — dbtesting, as unqiiesttonably he did, their 
very nomo — ^waa the act of auliscribing the cele- 
brated treaty of October 1675, negotiated at Boston. 
The object of it was to Cjuiet the jealouay of (he 
English, who suspected hira of having coDtracted 
engageiiienla with Philip. One provision went to 
ratify a treaty executed at Ihuiford during the 
month of July previous, [liy four of tJie Narraghan- 
aeit Sachems, nominally in helialf of all.) Another, 
and the principal one, vnis expressed thus : ' 

"And wheras a considerable Number of people 
both men weomen and Children apperiUning to 
those Indians who haue bin in acruall hostillilie 
izainst the Englisli are now fled to the Narraghnn- 
aetts Counlrey, awA ate vnder the Custody of lh» 
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saSd Sachems there; after a full and loDg Conference 
had concerning that matter, wee doe in the Name 
and Inr the Power to vs giuen and betrusted in the 
behalfe of the Sachems of the abouo said Coun- 
trey fully and absolutely couenant and promise to 
and with the aboueuamed Comissioners att or before 
the 28th Day of this Inqtant month of October-to de- 
liuer or cause to be deliuered all and euery one of 
the Said Indians, whether belonging vnto Phillip: 
the ■ Pocasset Sqva* or the Saconettf Indians Qua- 
baug hadley or any other^ Sachems ; or people that 
haue bin or are in hostilitie Wkh the English Or any 
of thejre^^ Hies or abettors; and these wee promise 
and Couenant to deliucr att Boston to the Gouemor 
and Councell there by them to be disposed ii^ the 
behalfe of and for the best securitie and peace of the 
Vnited CoUonies. 

Sealed and deliuered in 
the presence of vs. QaANANCHSTTs marke. 

Richard Smith Sachem in the behalfe of hJmaelfe and 

Iames Brow If £ Cfmanaeus and the old Gue«n and Pom- 

8amu£l GoRToif luira. ham and Q,uanapeen. (Seal) 

Fnterpretors Mamataitnoo CotatceUor 
John Nowhenett« marke his marke. 

indian Juterpretor : . and Canannacus in hia behalfb 

(Seal) 
AHAifMANPowETTs maiko 

Councellor and his . (Seal) 

CoRNMAir cheiffe Councellor to 
Niif NioRETT jn his behalf^ and a (Seal.)** 

* Weetainore, Weetamoe, or Weetanno, a kinswoman of 
P'hilip, and tlie active roier of tlie tribe, though married to an 
insignificant fellow named Peter Nuunuit. Ail her subjects 
joined Philip with herself, excepting Alderman, who had tlie 
honor of shooting tliat Sachem with bis own hand. Weeta- 
more M'as drowned in August, 1675, attempting to escape firoui 
the English over a stream in Swanzey; aiid her head, in the 
barbarous style of the times, was set upon a pole at Taunton, 
much to tiie chagrin of such of her tribe as were compelled to 
witness the spectacle. Pocasset, now Tiverton, was on the 
coast, opposite the north of Rhode Isk&nd. 

f Or Sogkonate ; a tribe on the same coast with the Pocassets^ 
fovemed aliio by a Sqnaw-Sachem nanv^ X.y« iaizl^'&'v-'^^^ 
AwwniDck, Aunewhat oelebratM. ^oc Vm6x unafi^oi&sfc o^o^fioR^^ 
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It ia well known, how spRedily llie t 
this in'elTument was followt^d uii by sending a Mmag 
Enelish force to invade the Narroghanaett territory, 
aaa subdue tbat spirited people at the point of the 

. bnyonet. Canonchet is supposed to have been en^n- 
ged in the great swanjp-tiglit, (lie most &tal to the In- 
dians, nnd they most deaperutely fought upoQ ihdr 
pari, of the wliole wnr. It continued to rage with 
the utmost t mlcnce for three hours from the mt^meiit 
of assault, until the enpmj's wi^wama, to the numb«- 
of five or BLY hundred, were firi-d, and the field rf 
contest hecarne almost instantancoiisly an immeuM 
msSBot (einhcconflignlion Thp SavateB, inspinl- 

'«d hy their leadeis, dcfinded eiery wall and pofit 
with the lurv of uianiaLS, and wheu they at length 
J^"'^rfowly rftreftletl tl lj kft tlie eitumi Iwhiiid them 
^^cumbir' i will luH])'. ji lit 1 m Quarter was 
neither nski I nor gmn II i •- luniirtd of the 
Narraghan'i «■> nt Tl t vl in I nr supposed 
to have bi.Pi: i n M ' ili iii douhle that 

nunihcr vi i niidiitiide of 

womLu, rlul 1 1 1 tiiL uiswnms. 

But tho 11 I t Of the one 

thousand Eu^l 1) the ci\i1ized 

portion of thf jinadui^ irnn rru'-iblPd, according 
to ihejr own statPinent, oi^htj were killed aqd ooe 
hundred and liAy wounded. Abandoning the cap' 
tured fbit, they retreated sixteen miles the BBine 
night — and that in the depth of winter — lenvmg the 
enemy to return the next day to their former position- 
It is not our intention to discuss at length the pro- 
priety of the summary coui-sc adopied by the colo- 
nics in this case. The principal offence of the Na^- 
raghansetts, as set forth in the Manifesto, was thdr 
evasion and delay in surrendering the hostile Indian) 

and for Ibc part she took in Philip's war, Rva Bgainal the Eu. 

hahand then with them. Captain Church, wlio effected tlui 
change in lier polivicaiViaB eiito a minute aceounl 
\ torviewa with her. Ten otVt tfite ■*«« Xv<"vBi in 

■ «a laiG as 1S03. 
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who took refuge in th^ir country. This refusal was 
certainly inc^onsistent with the stipulattons of July 
and October preceding ; but these stipulations were 
enforced in the fir^ instance by the presence of an 
English army, which had already invaded the Nar- 
raghansett territory. 

Those of the tribe who made proposals of peace, 
immediately afler the swamp-nght, imputed the 
blame of hostilities wholly to Canonchet. He had 
made them believe, that by the former treaty they 
were not obliged to surrender Philip's followers, un- 
til his brother, (who, with three other Indians of 
rank, was detained as a hostage at Hartford,) had 
been released. Probably, Canonchet did not him- 
-self misunderstand the plain provisions of that in- 
strument, although, as he does not appear to have 
been present at the execution of it, it might be mis- ^ 
represented to him. It is" more likely, that he con- '^ 
'Sidercd it an absolute nullity, as having been obtain- 
ed by force, unjustly and insultingly imposed. The 
construction referred to by his subjects, he counte- 
nanced with the view of overnoming scruples . on 
their part in the protection of Philip's Indians. 
Whether that protection — independently of tlie forc- 
ed promise to surrender the refugees — was or was 
not a sufficient cause for the war which ensued, it 
must be allowed at least to do np dishonor to .the 
humanity and honor of Canonchet, and the other 
Sachems, who persisted in that policy at every hazard 
and almost in the very face of their enemy. With 
him and them it was unquestionably a measure of 
sacred yirinciple. No noble-minded chieftain upon 
the Continent, educated as an Indian chieftain al- 
ways is, would have given up men who appealed to 
their hospitality — their own brethren, in distress and 
nakedness, driven before the bayonet of a mortal 
enemy of a distinct race and of vastly superior pow- 
er — and leaist of all, when, if surrendered, they were 
surrendered to a certain, alternative of sU-Vesr^ ^x 
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iheir dignity tliroiigh fear, but not the son of MiAn- 
tonomo. " Deliver the InilJaiia of Pliilip !" said the 
haujfhly Sschem St one liniB — "Nftvor! NotaWsm- 
panoBg will I ever give up. No ! — Not the pariug of 
a Warn pan oag's nail 1 " 

ThoHH who are familiar with the history of iha 
war will recollect, that the most critical period of it 
WB9 immediately Bubaequeiit to the swatiip-fi|[ht 
This was owing lo the <lesiiera(e exertions of the 
Nariaahansctts, and e8|)Doi«lly Canoncliet ooH their 
otlier Sachems. They were indeed driven about the 
country far and wide, and reduced to stieh extremt- 
I' f d V on sold fo wo Bh'll'ngB a ) 'nt 
u h suff n^ ad en oee ferp- 

OU3, ard d Tha yo ng- uisolent 

Sa a n s M H bard n hw 

ua I s y oul I figh t 

o at ould beco ns 
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manded n tl s affa T e sp f h b warr orB, aa 
w I Hs he s p o o h L ek I n the Be 

of h n aj p a "9 f o h fa ha he lod aiu 

lost between oiiyund two himdred killed. Warwick, 
Seekonk, and Providence were next Euccessivelj 
ravaged hv the victorious foe. Plymouth was assault- 
ed, and elpvi;u of Ihe iniinbitHntB sluughlered ; nnd 
anothpr parly had ti<e coiiriigo to rnmmit horrible 
ravages within plcveii iiiiks of BoMon irselC The 
pruepects of Philip wcrp (icvpr so (lattcriug to him- 
self uikI sn disiisiroiistotbe Enirli^h.asnt this memo- 
rabl« juticture, wihenthe exasperated and fearleBB son 
of Miuntononio was en^^mmii^imi "walii. tl« whol* 
fcrce of hia dominioas. 
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The manner in which the Narraghansett Sachems 
treated Roger Williams, at this period, amid all the 
excitement of suffering on the one side and success 
on the other, is worthy 6f everlasting remenibrance. 
That gentleman was one of the few English who 
remained at Providence, exposed to the full torrent 
of war, and witb no other security than such as he 
attributed to long acquaintance, friendship, and good 
faith, with those who were now become the inveter- 
ate enemies, and were openly calculating upon the 
utter extermination of his race. He had even the 
hardihood to reproach some of the Sachems, who 
frequently came to converse with him, for their 
cruelties ; and to threaten them with the sure, thbugh 
it might be lingering vengeance of the English. 
** Massachusetts," said he,** can raise thousands of 
men at this moment ; and if you kill them, the King 
of England will supply their place as fast as they 
fall." " Well ! " answered one of the chieflains, 
" let them come. We are ready for them. — But as 
for you, — Brother Williams, — you are isi good man, — 
you have been kind to us many years, — Not a hair 
of your head shall be touched." This noble pledge, 
bearing upon the face of it the mark of the chival- 
rous spirit of Canonchet, was regarded throughout 
the war with the most sacred fidelity. It was not in 
vain that the young Sachem remembered the warm 
affection which his father had entertained for his 
English neighbor and confidant 

But to resume the narrative ;— " It was now full 
sea with Philip's affairs," says Mr. Hubbard, "for 
soon afler the tide of his successes began to turn 
about the coast, which made way for the falling of the 
water up higher in the country." The disasters of the 
Pokanoket Sachem conmienced with no less a mis- 
fortune than the death of Canonchet Arid a matter 
of rejoicing indeed it wds to the Colonies of the 
English — if we may credit the historian last cited — 
"that the ring-leader of alino^ ^W \.V»& \ss»j5B^^e.S^ 
and the great incendiary Vietvjvxx >^\<ei'^«ct».^^asss^^is^ 
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and U8, died himself by ihfll sword of war which 
lie had dratvii against others." The last assertiDn 
mi|;h[ perhaps have been spared to advantage, bat 
the epithets (iiraish the best evidence in favor of' iha 
subject of ihein which the case couid be supposed to 
present. 

Early in Aprli, it senms, Canonchet, weary of 
desolating ibe towns of the English, had betaken 
himself to the Indian haunts on (he Connecticut 
river. Here he conlinueil lo take a most active part 
in the war; Ihe whole liody of the SRVOges to the 
WtBtVai-d truBttng, [as our eulogist exprefaea bim- 
sel^) undpr (he shadow of that aspiring branihle. 
Nor was it in battle only that the; placed reliance OD 
his courage end genius. It was necessary, as it waa 
difficult, to provide the means of sustenance, from 
duy t'i chiy, for tio[ri"i)iiiig like one thousand fiya 
hniuIrCTi WHiriors, wiili their women and children. 
CiinoiichiH s"|.'!."!j'tcil the plan of planting the lancb 
un the Wnst twirik i}f tlie river, ri:c«nliy taken from 
the English. But how should even ine meBns of 
|>lnnTiii^ br obtained? A council was summoned to 
solve thiii (question ; but not a man could be found 
who would liEiziird )ii(t lifi'. at tills season, in that 

BPCtion tif till' r ■i'. ■.! l,-ii r .iri riiList be procured. 

The Siic:biiii I. . I iiil, Hud iiroposed, 

ftrnnd couiHi;!' (.■ •■ ■■ 'ii'l ! un. i- ninlirlake a journey 
to Seekonk, in tbr; iriiiiiPdiHri; vicinity of Montauii, 
the old residence of Philip. 

The adventure proved fetal to him. On the 37th 
of March, Captain Dennison, of Connecticut, had 
commenced a volunteer expsdllion againsf thft en- 
emy, with shout £fiy English soldiers, and eighty 
Nloalick, Pequot and Mohegan Indians, severally 
ronimanded by Catapa^et, Casasinamon and Oneco.* 
Bj' the lime Conotiuhet reached Seekonk, where 

•The«ou ofUncaa. T'[ieTeQ,uW.aa<'Wn,*4»i.™.n<« oa 
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he encamped on Blackstone river near the Pawtucket 
fiills, Dennison's party, following the sea-coast, had 
arrived iu the same neiffhborbo(xl. The former was 
so little apprehensive of danger, that he dismissed all 
his thirty attendants but seven. The English, on 
the other hapd, received the first intimation of his 
being near them, from two old straggling squdws, 
who confessed, on being captured, that Uanonchet was 
not &r off. The intelligence put new life into the 
weary soldiers, and they pressed forward till they 
came upon fresh tracks, and these brought them in 
view or a cluster of wigwams on tbe bank of the 
river. 

In one of those wigwams Canonchet was at this 
moment reposing from the fatigues of his journey. 
His seven remaining followers sat around him ; and 
he entertained them with the recital of the bloody 
victory over Pierce's detachment, which had taken 
place but a week or two before.* Suddenly the 
speaker suspended his narrative. His silent audience 
started to their feet, and stood aghast. The trained 
ear of the savage had already detected the approach 
of an enemy. Two of the company were immedi- 
ately despatched to the summit of the hill, at the foot 
of which the wigwam was situated. These men, 
frightened by the near approach of the English, who 
were now (says Uubbarcl,) mounting with great speed 
over a fair champagna on the other side of the hill, 
ran by, as if they wanted time to tell what thev saw. 
A third was sent, who executed his errand no oetter. 
But of two others who were sent up, one had the 
courage to return and inform the Sachem, in great 

*So writes Mr. Hubbard, and Trumbull and others fol- 
low his authority. Baylies (Memoir of Plymouth Colony,) 
doubts tbe correctness of the statement, alleging that Canon- 
chet did not leave the Connecticut river until April, whereas 
Pierce's defeat happened on the 26th of March. We do not 
however conceive that the distance was so great, but it mieht 
have been traversed more than oum «S<«c >sib\si^^!^it •«xsi^\:^^x^ 
t6e mirpriaal. 
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haste and trppidatioo, tbat the whole Eugliah army 

C^iouchet bad no meana of defence, end no time 
for deliberalioD. He oould ool}' attempt tin (dicapa 
by runniDg round the hill opposite hia purBiiers ; and 
he Iiad not gone far in that direction, when Catapazet, 
with twenty of )iia followers, and a few of the Eng- 
lish who were lightest oV foot, ncnrly intercepted him 
as they descended tlis hill, ami immediately com- 
menced a vigorons and rioae pursuit. CtmoQchel 
was a fleet runner, but t)ie ewifieat of Cutapazet'a 
men began to gain upon him. He threw off his 
blanket, and then a ailver-laced coat which had been 

Seen him on the renewal of his league at Bostoti. 
is wampum belt was finally abandoned ; and this 
betraying his rank to his pursuera, they redoubled 
ihcir efforts, until they forced him to betake bitiraelf 
to the river, in which he plunged fbrword with great 
haste. Unluckily, his foot aliped upon a Btone, and 
ihla not only delayed him, hut brought him down BO 
fkr ai to wet the gim lyhlch he still oorried in one 
hand; "upon which Eccidenl, hi; confessed aoon 
after (wis iirc told,) that his heart and his bowels turn- 
ed within him, bo as he becanje like a rotten stich, 
void of atreugtii."'' 

Thenceforth he submitted to his destiny witfaoul a 
struggle. He was a lorgf, muscular man; and as 
Huhbard himself allows, of" great courage of mind," 
as well as strength of body ; but tiie foremost of the 
hnatjle party, one Monopolde, a Pequcit, laid hold 
of him wnhout his making the slightest resiatance. 
The first Englishman who came up was Roben 
Stauton, a young man of some twenty years old ; yet 
adventuring to ask him a question or two, f continues 
the historian, with a touch of foeling wnich- does 
him credit,) the manly Suclipm looked somewhat 
diadainlully. upon hia yoitthtlil face, and replied in 
broken EngVeh, " jovi mMib child— ^no understand 

♦ Hubbard's Nat^alreI,?.^'K,. 
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war — let your chief come— him I will talk ivith." 
The Engluh offered him his life if he would submit 
to their government, but he would make no submis- 
sion of any kind. They suggested his sending one 
of his men to {uropose terms to his Narraghansett 
warriors in the west ; but he refused with scorn. He 
was then told of the enmity he had manifested to- 
wards the English. ** And many others," he replied 
haughtily, ** will be found of the sam^ mind with my^ 
self. Let me hear no more of that" When informed 
of what his fate must inevitably be, he only answered, 
^ It is welL I shall die before my heart is soft — I 
shall speak nothing which Canonchet should be 
ashamed to speak. — It is well." Even those who 
have censured tlie Sachem most, touched with the 
fine dignity of his last hours, would fain search in 
the theory of a Pythagorean Metempsychosis for the 
secret of his greamess. Some old Roman ghost, say 
they, must have possessed the body of this Western 
Pagan.** 

He was soon afterwards taken to Stonington, in 
Connecticut, where Dennison's expediton had been 
fitted out; and there was executed upon him the 
sentence of death. That all concerned in the cap- 
ture of so proud a victim might be gratified with a 
share in the honors of his slaughter, the English 
contented themselves with being spectators of the 
scene, while the Pequots were permitted to shoot 
him, the Mohegans to behead and quarter him,t ^^^ 
Niniffret's men to kindle the pile upon which he 
was burned. As a token of love and fidelity to their 
civilized allies, his head only was reserved, to be pre- 
sented to the English council at Hartford. It is 
remarkable, that Oneco, en this occasion, took the 
same part in the execution of Canonchet, and under 
very similar circumstances, which, near forty years 
before, his father Uncas had taken in that of Mianto- 
nomo, the father of Carionchet. 

•Hubbard. 

t Baylies' Memoir of Plymo«ith CoVm^ « 
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Thus fell, in the prime of his maobood, the last 
Chief-Sachem of the Narraghaosetts, the grand- 
nephew of Canonicus, and the son of Miantonomo 
The English historians of his own period may be 
excused for the prejudice with which they regarded 
him (as they did alf who fought for the same cause 
with the same courage,) and which neverthelees af- 
fords to the reader of these days the most satis&c- 
tory proof of his high reputation and formidable 
talents. ** Thid," says one writer, ** was the confu- 
sion of a danuied wretch, that had ofleo opened his 
mouth to blaspheme.** Again : — ** as a just reward 
of his wickedness he was adjudged by those who 
took him to die." 

It were useless to dispute these pusitioDs, for every 
reader of history possesses the means of forming a 
just opinion whether or not they are sound. But at 
all events, (as an author of a more liberal period has 
observed,)* we may surely at this day be pennitted 
to lament the unhappy fate of this noble Indian, 
without incurring any imputation for want of patriot- 
ism. In the entire compass of Indian, and we might 
perhaps ad(l,civilized history, there is no finer instance 
of that genercrua and chivalrous character, which — 
whatever it might be termed under other circum- 
stances — in the situation of Canonchet, and with 
his sincere and strict principles, can only be approved 
and admired, as humanity to the suffering who sought 
his protection ; as fidelity to his own and his father's 
friends; as a proud and lofly sacrifice of royalty, 
liberty and life itself to honor ; as patriotism to his 
country, and as religion to his gods. 

♦Baylies* Memoir oT Plymouth Colony. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Account of the Pawtucket coRfe^eracy in New Hampshire — 
Passaconawat, their Chief Sachem — He is disarmed by 
order of the Massachusetts Government. His residence, 
age and authority — He maintains a good understsuiding 
with the En^Ush---Visits Boston^-The Apostle Rlliot's ao-. 
quaintanee with, and notice of him — His views of Christian!- 
ty — Festival, and Farewell speech to his tribe in 1660— ^ 
Death and character— His son and successor, Woholan- 
SET. Anecdotes of the &mily — Legend of Passaconaway's 
feats as a Powah. 

Turning our attention to a part of the country and 
to a people which have not yet been the subject of 
special notice, we shall now introduce, with the fol- 
lowing passage from Winthrop*s Journal, an indi- 
vidual of far too much distinction to be wholly over- 
looked. The date is of July, 1642 :— 

" There came letters from the court at Connecticut, 
and from two of the -magistrates there, and from Mr. 
Ludlow near the dutch, certifying us that the Indians 
all over the country had combined themselves to cut 
off all the English — ^that the time was appointed 
after harvest — the manner also they should go, by 
small companies to the chief men's houses by way 
of trading &c. and should kill them in the house 
and seize their weapons, and then others should be 
at hand to prosecute the massacre. * * Upon these 
letters the Governor called so many of the magis- 
trates as were near, and being met they sent out 
summons for a general court to be kept six days 
after, and in the meantime it was thought fit, for our 
safety, and to strike some terror into the Indians, to 
disarm such as were within our jurisdiction. Ac- 
cordingly we sent men to Cutshamkin at Brantree 
to fetch him and his guns, lx)'ws &c. which was 
done, aud he came willingly, and bevvv^; ^^fc vcv^^R^ 
night when they came to lioa\.otv,\\fe>N^a^^3^.*>s^'^'*'^ 
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prison, but the next morning, finding upon exami' 
iiBtion of him and divpra of iiiH men, no ground' of 
suspirioa of his partaking in any such conapiracy, 
he was dismieseil. Upon the warrant which went 
to Ipswich, Rovrlyo and Newberry to diBarm Pas- 
BACONAHT, wjio lived by Merrimack, they seot fotHi 
forty men armed the next day, being the Lord'it-day, 
hut it rainnd all the day, aa it had done divers days 
helbre and also alter, so as they could not go to his 
wigwam, but ihey came to liis son's and took liini, 
which they had wan-aiit for, and a squa and her 
^ild, whieii tlicy lioci no warrant for, and therefore 
order was given so tinon as lie heard of it, to aeod 
them liome asiiin. They fearing his son's escape, 
led him in a line, hut lie luking an opportunity, slip- 
ped his line and e£<:a|)ed from thein, hut one very 
indiscreetly made a shot at liim, and mieaed him 
narrowly.'' 

The Sachem here mentioned, and commonly call- 
ed PAsaiCUSAWAT," was generally known ajnoQg 
the IiiHiins as the Great ''a"'omore of Fanniihog, or 
Pel a ook — tl g h na of a he who in- 

hn d n d N I! ps ) and e country 

T g noB wa ke of the 

ul an en d oads of the 
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The Pcnacooks were one member of a large con- 

•Hubtard writes I'ssjieomuwa : Mr. Eilicl, PapMsacon- 
ivray: Wo.id, "m l\ia\ mail sm^tev carioaiiy. New F.nb- 
Finn's PRO»YECT,\ia!. poKnVei mU.YwwMWiW'a.'^ locujoa 
in his map, bj a c\>ibik aX roat^a (B^m»n«ioi-Hv«wiH«, 
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ifederacy, more or less under PassaconawayVi control, 
which, beside comprising several small tribes in 
Massachusetts, extended nearljr or quite as far in the 
opposite direction as the northern extremity of Lake 
Winepissiogee. Among tliose who acknowledged 
subjection to him were the Agawams (at Ipswich,) 
the.Naamkeeks (at Salem,) the Pascataquas, the Ac- 
comintas, and the Sachems of Squamscot, Newich- 
wannock and Pawtuckct, — ^the latter being also the 
National name of all the confederates. Passacona- 
way is supposed to have resided, occasionally, at 
what is now Haverhill (Mass.) but he afterwards 
lived among the Penacooks. 

He must have been quite advanced, in life at the 
date of the earliest English settlements on the coast, 
for he is said to have died, about 1665, at the great 
age of one hundred and twenty years, though that 
statement iudeed has an air of exaggeration. The 
first mention of him is in. the celebrated Wheelwright 
deed of 1629 — the authenticity of which it is not ne- 
cessary to discuss in this connexion. In 1642, Passa- 
quo and Saggahew, the Sachems of Haverhill (Mass.) 
conveyed that township to the original settlers, by 
deed sealed and signed, — ^the consideration being 
three pounds ten shillings, and the negotiation ex- 
pressly ** u>'* y consent of PassaconawayJ^* 

It was about the time of this conveyance that the 
measures already mentioned were taken for * disarm- 
ing ' the old chieflain. That was clearly a most un- 
exampled stretch of prerogative, especially as Passa- 
conaway had hitlierto maintained his inde];)endence 
equally with his apparent good will for the English. 
There is some apology for the outrage in the excite- 
ment of the period, wliich was so powerful, it appears, 
even with the well-informed and well-meaning citi- 
zens of Boston, that they hesitated not to entertain 
the Braintree Sachem, Uieir most obedient servant 

♦The original is atiU in lUe \>o*«ftR?\o^ o^ iB.^coJ^swaaxvxsv 
HttferkUi Seo^Mirick'a History ol xiaaX Va^x^^. 
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on all occasions, in the town-jait. Even the report 
of a guQ, in the niglit-iime, in the neighborliooa of 
the town, whs now sut^jcient to rouse the good citi- 
zens liir and triFJe ; arid the ehouta of a poor fellow 
at Walcrtown, who, having lost himaelf in the woods, 
cried out somewhat lustily for help ! — help ! — against 
an apprehended BBsault of the wild-cats round about 
him, produced nn alarm hnrdi; less serious than 
would probably have followed an actual foray of [he 
MohawliB. 

This excitement, wo say, fiimishes an apologyfor 
the harsh Ireatment of the Grand -Sac hem. The 
ffovornmeni, upon cool reflection, appears to have 
been sensible of having gone too iiir, and what is 
creditable to them, they were not ashamed to make 
such explanations of the matter, promptly and polite- 
ly, to the injured party, as were fitting their own trtie 
digiijiy aa wi:ll as his. Gnu/rnor Winthrop, apeaking 
of tljL' irCBtment of the Squaw and the Son as 'an 
utiwuri-anied proceeding,' and conceiving "that Pa»- 
Bsconamy would look at it as a inanifet injury," 
called the court together, and proposed measures ot 
reparation. Cutcliamequin was accordingly sent to 
the old Sachem, to disclaim any order for klannpping 
the woman and child, and discharging a musket at 
(he hoy, nnd to explain to him the real purpose and 
jirinciple of the warnuit. Passaconaway listened 
with composure, and returned answer that wbeit- 
ever the two ahsent niembers of his family should be 
rctunn^d, he. would of his own ariord render in the 
required artillery, — (and this, ii would acem, the war- 

Earty which went out from Boston on the Sablwlh, 
ail not after all been able to effect.) One of them 
was still in custody, and the other had taken refuge 
in the woods. " iSccordingly," adds our authority, 
" about a fortnight after, he sent his eldest son, who 
delivered up his guns, "&c. The fair inference Js, 
that the cotidit'ionB nvn4p, Vi'j t.ba Sachem wero per- 
formed to his saltafecuwi. 

At nil evenW, \ie w«va\f.CTpA w. » ^«A -^t^ ■» 
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maiDtaln peaceable relations with his much excited 
Deighbors ; he was too old, as roost of his near 
relatives— children or grand-children — seem to have 
been too young. On the other hand, the English 
movements in this case, taken together, certainly in- 
dicate a respectful estimate of his character ; and in 
fact the policy by which he was gained over, was so 
much valued, that either Mr. Winthrop alludes to his 
ope act of submission repeatedly, or else the Grovem- 
ment troubled itself to have the scene actually re- 
hearsed as many times :-^ 

" At this Court," says the Journal, for the spring 
of 1G44, " Passaconamy, the Merrimack Sachem, 
came in and submitted to our Government, as Pum- 
ham &c. had done before." 

And a^ain, in 1645 — "At this Court, in the third 
month, Passaconamy, the Chief Sachem of Merri- 
mark, and his sons, came and submitted themselVes 
and their people and lands under our jurisdiction, as 
Piimliam and others had done before." 

One of the most distinct notices of the old Saga- 
more occurs in that ancient tract, "The Light Ap- 
pearing &c." most of which was written by the 
apostle Elliot, in 1G49. He preached about that time 
at Pautucket, that being " a fishing place where from 
all parts they met together." 

"The Chief Sachem at this place," says Mr. Elliot, 
" and of all Mermak, is Papassaconaway, whom I 
mentioned unto you the last yeere, who gave up him- 
self and his sonnts to pray unto Crod; this man did 
this yeere show very great affection to me, and to 
the Word of God." The writer adds, that the Saga- 
more even urged his solicitations importunately, using 
withal many " elegant arguments, with much gravity, 
wisdome and affection." He observed, among other 
things, that the preacher's coming there once a year 
did tliem but little good, "because they soone had 
forgotten what ho taught, it being so seldome^andaa 
long botwixt the timvs." ^vvo\\vvi\ ^Q^x\JA >^>^^5gssv>5s^ 
was, that the SagamOTfe Vva^V \tvx\xv"^ «v^^"^v^ ^^^^ 
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"would not beleeve hint tliat praying to God was 
BO pond," whereus aa no doubt iliey might be pop- 
vincpd liy ilie preacliiug 'HstAt. Nor did Mr. Elliot, 
hu tlioii^-li:, allow hiiuaclf It^i^ure enough <o explam 
end Drou« wliat he assertei). It waa "as if one 
bihould come and throw a line thing amnaz them, 
and ihef CEirnpsdy catch at it, ami like itivell, uecause 
il loaki fiuely, bu( could not look into it, to Bee wbM 
is wiihin, — whrihiT Eoniethlnp or nolhiiig, — Block, 
Btoue or precious jrwcl." So it was wilh praying; 
il might tie exctjllfln!, us It seenied, — hut on the othejr 
hand it might lie hollow and empty, — he wished to 
Bee it opened. 

Whether this spnsiliUi ndvice waaTollowed asOiras 
it could he, is imcermin ; hut thcfU can lie little doubt 
that the Sagamore himself bcr.aml^ if not olinosi a 
Chriatiau, yet strongly prepossessed in favor of the 
English. In 1660, an Kuglisli gentleman, who had 
bcr-D much conversant among the Indians, was in- 
vitcH (I) n great dauce and feast, at which amonf 
other ciTtmonios, Paesuconuway, now very oli 
ii^ailL- a liirewell speech lo his piiople. He cautioned 
them p.spccially, as n ilyiug innn, to lake heed how 
they quarrelled with the I^n^lish. He said, that 
though ihoy might do the whites some damage, it 
woufd prove the Bure means of their own desmictiou ; 
and that, as for himself, he had forinerlv tried his 
utmost hv the arts of sorcery lo hinder tlieir setlte- 
ment and uicrenpe, but all lo no pur|iose. 

It is remarkable, that ivIipq Pliilip'a War broke 
out, fifteen years oiler this triilisaction, Woholanset, 
the Sagamore's sun and successor, withdrew both 
himself and his i>eople into some remote place, 
wiiere he wholly escaped tlie disasters and excite- 
ment of the times. Probably there was no other 
instance of the kind among all the tribes. 1 

The allusion tnade Ijy Passaconaway to tha arts of I 
sorcery should be CKplained, by observing that bs I 
iaiJ formerlj been, foi aVimj,vi;i\i\ o^ ■.■eaii, one of I 
"' it noted to v«B\ii, oi Cuviattiiti,fift\\«^(i.iiS.S 
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amonjc the Indians of New England. Perhaps his 
domhiion itself, and certainly the greater part of his 
influence, was acquired by his tcQents exercised in 
that capacity. He indeed excelled his contempora- 
ries, as all historians allow, in general sagaci^ and 
duplicity, as well as in moderation and self-com- 
mand ;• but these were the very qualities proper for 
playing off that game on the extreme superstition of 
the Indians, which has so fire^uently been tried 
among them, and yet so rarely with a very prevalent 
or very permanent success. 

But Passaconaway's attempt was no failure. He 
induced the savages to believe it in his power to 
make water bum, and trees dance ; to metamorphose 
himself into a flame ; and to raise, in winter, a green 
leaf from the ashes of a dry one, and ei living serpent 
from the skin of one which was dead. Few modem 
practitioners, we presume, have surpassed the old 
Sagamore in the arts of legerdemain. These, how- 
ever, were not his substantive profession, or at least 
not long. The politician soon emerged from the 
slough of the juggler. The Priest became a Sachem ; 
the Sachem, the Grand Sagamore of Penacook ; and 
the Sagamore preserved not only his own power, 
but his son's after him, by a series of diplomatic de- 
monstrations, and a few words of * elegant' civility, 
which, without disparaging his importance with his 
countrymen, made him the most agreeable neighbor 
to the English. 

That Passaconaway was living as late as 1663, 
appears from the following annecdote of that date. 
Manataqua, Sachem of Saugus, made known to 
the chief of Panacook, that he desired to marry his 
daughter, wliich being agreeable to all parties, the 
wedding was soon consummated, at the residence of 
Passaconaway, and the hilarity was closed with a 
great fenst. According to the usages of chiefs, 
Passaconaway ordered a select number of his men to 

♦See Hubbard, lluVc\\\WBo\x,'^^^BJEa:^'»^^- 



several davB of feasliDg fijlloivod, for the e 

ment of liia friendg, who could do! be present at the. 
ceremony in ihe firet instaiice, as well as for the es- 
cort; whOj when this was ended, returned to Petm- 

Sorae time after, tlie wife of Manataqua expressuig 
a desire to visit her father's house and frieuds, was 
permitted to eo, and a choice company conducted 
her. When slie wished to return to her husband, 
her father, instead of conveying her as before, sent 
tQ [he yining Sachem to come and lake her away. 
He look this in hi^h ihidgeon, and sent hia father-iO' 
law this answer; "When she departed from me, I 
caused my men to escort her to your dweltiag, as 
became a chief. She now having an iutentiuti to 
reium to me, I did expect the same." The elder 
Saehem was iti his ti.ru angry, and returned an 
answer which only increased the difference; and it 
is believed that thus terminated the counexiou of the 
new husband and wife,' 

Jn the Third Volume of Former and Moore'a Hia- 
torical Collections, may be seen an uccouni of the 
death of tin Indian called Saint Asfinqdid, May lat, 
1683, at Mount Acaujc-nili'Ns on the coast of Afaine, 
where iiiH ujiribKiiiiii^ i.-i siiid tu be siill visible. It is 
also staled, liiut hi! was bom in iJ?8, and of course 
died aged about iiiiicty-foiir ; [but he was over forty 
years old whpn he was convcrii'il to Christianity; 
that from that time he eirihloyi^d himself in preaching 
the gospel among the Jiidiuus; and tliat bia funerd 
obsequies were attended by tnany Sacliema oPvarious 
tribes, and ceiebruted by a grand hunt of the war- 

■Man^ifn-ipt docuiDBiils, cited iu Drake's Ipdian Biagra- 
phv. 
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We are inclined to hazard the hypothesifL that diis 
Sunt was no odier than our Sagamore ; that Aga- 
menticus was the retreat of Wonolanset, or at least 
*of his &ther, during and subopquent to Philip's war; 
and that the latter mitained his new name mm his 
new fi-iends, and the title attached to it fitym an 
Rnglish source. It certainly would be remarkable, 
that so many and such particulars should appear of 
the death of a man never before heard o£ And on 
the other hand, the reputation and the age attributed 
to Aspinquid, asree strikingly with those of Passa- 
conaway. By his *preachmg' must be meant hia 
sacred character and the great exertions he made to 
keep peace with the English ; and the date of the 
alleged 'conversion,' we suppose to have been the 
same with that of his first acquaintance with the 
whites in 1G39. 

Our sketch may be fitly concluded with one of 
those popular traditions concerning the old Chie( 
which happens still to be in such preservation as to 
form now and then, in some sections of the country, 
the burden of a fireside tale. It is probably a fiiir 
illustration of the opinion entertained of his abilities 
by the credulous or his own era. 

He said, that Sachem once to Dover came. 
From Pemicook, when eve vns settin? in. 
With plumes his lorks were dressed, his eyes shot flame; 
He struck his masity ciuu wiui dreadful din, 
That oft had made the ranks of battle thin ; 
Around his copper neck terrific hung 
A tied-U^rether, bear and catamount' skin; 
The curious fishbones o'er his bosom swung. 
And thrice the Sachem danced, and -thrice the Sachem mmg. 

Strange man was be ! T was said, he oft pursued 

The nble bear, and slew him in his den; 

That oft he howled through many a pouhless wood. 

And many a tangled wild, and poisonous fen. 

That ne'er was trod by other mortal men. 

The craggy ledge for rattksoakea hA fnn4JDSL« 

And choked thua one \rj one, wotdLiQDMk 



A wondrouB wigfal! For o'er 'Siogce's icE, 

Wlih brindled wolvre, a]l hamened ibree and tbne. 

High icnied obb iledgc, uuuIe in a Irice, 

On mQiinl Agiocochook,* ufbiekoiY, 

He laibed and reeled, ntid BUng rigiit jollily ; 

And onfe upon a car of flaniin| fire. 

The dnadful Indian shook witli fEar, lo aee 
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